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In  his  new  book,  “The  Atlantic  Community,”  Drew  Middleton  notes  the  trends 
and  sounds  the  alarms.  Another  who  has  done  so  for  many  years  is  the  man 
to  whom  this  book  is  dedicated:  William  H.  Stoneman,  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
correspondent  in  London.  Middleton  hails  him  as  “guide,  counselor,  and 
friend  to  two  generations  of  American  correspondents  in  Europe.” 

Stoneman ’s  dedication  doesn’t  go  unnoticed  in  Chicago,  either. 

It’s  another  reason  people  rely  on  the 
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Chicago  Daily  News 


Photo-Ewing  Galloway 


Where 
the  Action 
Is  Fast 

The  action  is  fast  and 
profitable  for  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  alike  in  the  Journal- 
American,  New  York's  most 
popular  evening  newspaper. 

More  and  more  City  and  Sub¬ 
urban  families  are  finding  the 
news,  family  guidance,  analy¬ 
sis  and  entertainment  they 
want  most,  day  after  day,  in 
the  Journal-American. 

The  balance  of  local,  national 
and  international  news,  drawn 
from  the  largest  and  most 
varied  sources,  wins  and  holds 
readers. 


The  largest  corps  of  top 
writers,  columnists  and  fea¬ 
tures  carried  by  any  New  York 
newspaper  is  another  factor 
in  the  large  and  growing  circu¬ 
lation  leadership  enjoyed  by 
this  newspaper. 

Women  readers,  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  have 
come  to  depend  with  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  authoritative 
and  helpful  features  they  find 
exclusively  in  the  Journal- 
American. 

Men  and  women  alike  find 
great  interest  and  pleasure  in 
the  full  coverage  of  sports  and 
expert  financial  reporting  the 
Journal-American  provides. 

The  Journal-American  has 
twice  as  many  readers  in 
homes  with  incomes  of  five  to 


ten  thousand  dollars  as  the 
World  Telegram  ...  as  many 
readers  in  families  of  5  or  more 
persons  as  the  other  two  eve¬ 
ning  papers  combined  ...  in 
families  owning  homes, 
1 00,000  more  readers  than  the 
World  Telegram  and  360,000 
more  than  the  Post,*  and  sur¬ 
veys  show  that  women 
read  the  Journal-American 
200,000,000  times  a  year. 

These  are  some  of  the  major 
factors  that  make  the  Journal- 
American  one  of  the  best 
mediums  in  New  York  for 
moving  goods  quickly  and 
frequently. 
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THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

Baltimore  News  American 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 


San  Francisco  Examiner 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazines 
Puck-The  Comic  Weekiw 


ONE 

RATE 

One  Rate.  Single  Rate,  Combination 
Rate.  Equalized  Rate. . .  .  However 
you  know  it.  Whatever  you  call  it. 
...It  means  no  more  flat  rates  iri  the 
Rochester,  New. York  newspapers.* 


Now  you  can  buy  advertising  in  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  and  The  Times-Union,  morning  and  evening 
—  or  Sunday  and  evening  —  combination,  at  the  same 
volume  contract  rate  paid  by  the  local  retailer. 

And  Morning  and  evening— or  Sunday  and  evening- 
in  Rochester,.  New  York,  means  solid  coverage  of  the 
2  billion  dollar  land  of  the  SKlLLionaire. 

The  Times-Union 


Look  into  it.  Your  dollars  now  buy  more  in  the  fastest 
growing  metropolitan  newspapers  in  Upstate  New  York. 

For  complete  information  write:  Robert  W.  Fromm. 
General  Advertising  Manager,  55  Exchange  Street,  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York  14614. 

*New  Single  Rote  elective  January  1,  1966. 

IDfmocral  and  uThromde 


Rochester,  New  York 


Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Syracuse,  Detroit.  West  Coast  Representative:  Nelson  Roberts  and  Associates. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


When  The  Sun 
Doesn’t  Shine 
In  St.  Petersburg 


It’s  Front  Page  News 
In  Europe 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  carried  a 
story  about  St.  Petersburg’s  sunless  Oct  14  on 
the  front  page  of  its  European  edition.  Not  a 
big  story,  mind  you;  just  enough  to  let  readers 
on  the  continent  know  the  Evening  Independent 
gives  away  street  sale  copies  when  the  sun  fails 
to  shine  in  Our  Town. 

We  received  a  copy  of  the  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  Argus  with  a  similar  repon  ...  by 
Reuters,  no  less. 

The  Evening  Independent’s  offer  of  a  free 
paper  on  sunless  days,  paid  off  220  times  in  55 
years,  continues  to  promote  St.  Petersburg’s  rep¬ 
utation  as  the  Sunshine  City  around  an  envious 
world. 


S>t.  ^ptrraburg  iTimpa 

FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


and 

Evening  Independent 


Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith.  Inc 


I  DECEMBER 

I  11-12— North  Carolin*  Auociatad  Pratt  Nawt  Council,  Hotal  Sir  Waltar, 

'  Ralaigh. 

,  13-17— Rochattar  liutituta  of  Tachnology,  Web  Offtat  Nawtpaper  Training  * 

I  Woritthop,  Rochattar,  N.Y. 

I  JANUARY 

I  2-14— Amarican  Pratt  Inttituta  Managing  Editort  and  Nawt  Edilort  sam- 

inar  (for  nawtpapart  ovar  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  Uruvarsity,  Naw 
York  City. 

6- 8— Arizona  Nawtpapart  Attociation,  Hotel  Wattward  Ho,  Phoenix. 

7- 8 — ^Virginia  Pratt  Attociation,  Hotal  John  Marthall,  Richmond,  Va. 

7-9 — Alabama  AP  Attodation,  Mobila. 

9- 1 1 — Northaattarn  Clattifiad  Advartiting  Managart  Attociation.  Quaan 

Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal. 

10- 14— Rochester  Inttituta  of  Tachnology,  Web  Offtat  Newspaper  Training 
Workshop,  Rochattar,  N.Y. 

13- 14— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Washington  Athletic  Club, 
Seattle. 

14- 15— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel.  Hot  Springs. 

15- 16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Attociation  Foremen,  Village  Green, 
Cottage  Grove. 

16- 18— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Claypooi  Hotel, 

,  Indianapolis. 

16- 18— American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editort  and  Writers  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  Naw  York  City. 

19- 22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Jung  Hotel.  New 
Orleans. 

20 -  North  Carolina  AP  Club,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

21- 22 — Now  Mexico  Press  Association,  Hobbs  Inn,  Hobbs. 

22- 24— Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Attociation,  Robert  Drisidll  Hotel, 
Corpus  Christi. 

23- 26— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Chamberlain 
Hotel,  Newport  News,  Va. 

27 — West  Virginia  Associated  Press  Association,  The  Press,  Club,  Charleston. 

27- 30 — Oklahoma  Proit  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

FEBRUARY 

l-IO — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Golden  Strand  Hotal, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

6-18— American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

10-12— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

M-12 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

14— New  York  Associated  Dailies.  Grostingers. 

14- 16 — Southern  Baptist  Press  Association  Conference,  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  Athens,  Ga. 

15- 16— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grostingers. 

18-19 — Oregon  Prott  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel.  Eugene. 

20-22 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  San  Antonio. 

20-March  4 — American  Prott  Institute  Advertising  Executives  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation],  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

23- 26— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens.  Ga. 

24- 26— Maryland-Dalawaro  Press  Association,  Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel, 
Frederick,  Md. 

24-26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28- March  I— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

j  MARCH 

45— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 

I  Sheraton-Barringer  Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

1 3-25— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
j  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University. 

I  New  York  City. 

j  19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  conference, 

Marion  Motor  Hotel.  Salem. 

I  24-26— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Shelburne  Hotel 

!  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

27-April  8— American  Press  Institute  Business  and  Financial  Editors  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

APRIL 

17- 29— American  Press  Institute.  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under 
50,000  circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

!  25-28— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 

York  City. 
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**You  can’t 
stop  with 
a  fact” 

For  Don  Cook,  Paris  bureau 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  re¬ 
porting  does  not  begin  and  end  with 
a  simjjle  recital  of  facts. 

"News  —  especially  today’s  in¬ 
ternational  news  —  gathers  signifi¬ 
cance  as  it  unfolds,”  he  says.  “It 
must  be  reported  in  balance  and 


with  background.  And  appraised  for 
historical  effects.” 

During  his  20  years  as  an  over¬ 
seas  correspondent  in  European 
capitals.  Cook  has  developed  an 
alert  touch  on  the  pulse  of  interna¬ 
tional  diplomacy,  as  well  as  national 
political  conflict. 

Mis  dispatches  to  The  Times 
bring  Western  America’s  largest 
newspaper  audience  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ruminations  of  Presi¬ 
dent  de  Gaulle,  stalemates  at  Geneva, 
lurching  Common  Market  progress, 
the  shape  of  NATO. 


In  addition.  Cook’s  new  book, 
“Floodtide  in  Europe,”  broadens  his 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  foreign 
reporters. 

Around  men  of  Don  Cook’s 
ability,  experience  and  stature.  The 
Times  is  creating  a  new'  dimension 
in  American  journalism.  The  result 
is  the  nation’s  most  stimulating 
newspaper  for  the  West’s  best- 
informed  audience. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Kfprrtentrd  by  Cretmer,  Woodwtrd,  O'Mara  A  Ormabee,  Inc. 


‘  \  f  *  *  * 

(^twin  5  l^olumn 


Positive  control  of  the  *  Running 
Web  Tension  is  maintained  100% 
of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully- 
automatic  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster. 
During  the  paster  cycle,  tension 
control  is  accomplished  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hoe  electro  magnetic  core 
brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble- 
free  splice.  The  Hoe  RTP  is  in  use 
on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed 
press  in  operation  — further  proof 
of  the  accepted  quality  of  Hoe 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
E.  138th  St.,  New 
York  54,  New  York.  ^1  EL 

HOB  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster 


Three  staff  men  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press — Ken  Biimard, 
Louis  Cook  and  Harvey  Taylor — compiled  these  “Unforget- 
table  (  And  Frequent)  Utterances  of  PR  Counselors,”  claiming 
they  are  all  based  on  “true  anguish:” 

“This  show  is  a  real  dof;^— no  acliuii  on  reser\'alions.  You  Kotu 
help  us  promote  il.“ 

^'Y'ou'II  probably  oani  to  run  all  four  of  these  pictures." 

“He's  a  great  singer.  Well,  no,  he  hasn't  worked  anywhere  the 
last  three  months." 

“Your  story  was  a  big  help.  The  show's  sold  out.  I  wrjsli  I  could 
let  y<»u  have  a  couple  of  tickets,  but  you  know  how  it  is." 

“You'll  get  a  big  story  from  the  star.  We  ran  let  you  have  10 
minutes  with  her  alone.” 

“Aw,  rome  along  to  New  York.  You'll  have  fun  and  you  won't 
have  t(»  write  a  thing." 

“You  mean  you  want  to  pay  for  IVIY  lunch  ?” 

“Of  course  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story^— but  we  are 
running  four  six-column  ads  and  the  advertising  director  said.  . . 

“I  just  came  from  the-  News  and  1  can  say  now  that  you  hare 
this  story  exclusive." 

“You  ran  talk  to  her  after  the  radio  and  tv  people  have  finished.” 
“We've  got  a  place  for  you  here  at  lunch.  Your  photographer 
will  probably  want  to  grab  his  pictures  and  hurry  bark  to  the 
paper.'' 

“Sure,  he  ran  answer  the  questions  himself.  I  just  wanta  help 
both  of  you." 

“I'm  a  real  close  frienil  of  your  publisher,  and  I  think  he’d 
like  to  see  this  get  a  big  play.” 

“My  wife's  drama  group  ought  to  get  a  nice  review  some  time. 
Come  on  out  and  see  their  play  Sunday  evening.” 

“So  you  didn't  like  the  show.  Wliy  do  you  always  have  to  criti- 
ci*e?  Can't  you  just  report  it?” 

j  — Managing  Exlitor  Paul  C.  Foraker.  Lovington  (N.M.) 

!  Daily  Leader,  makes  a  pun  upon  his  name  in  his  column  title: 

“4-Acre's  Section.”  .  .  .  One  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
I  stories  about  Princess  Margaret’s  visit  reports:  “During  this 
Lucullan  layout,  the  press  people  gorged  themselves  from  buf¬ 
fet  tables  in  the  West  Foyer — ever  so  jolly  and  feudal,  like  old 
i  family  returners.”  .  .  .  TTie  Atlantic  City  Press  reports:  “He  is 
married  and  the  couple  has  two  toys  and  two  girls.”  .  .  .  TTie 
Pittsburgh  Press  reports:  “The  ailments  are  major  targets  in 
I  the  next  fey  years.”  .  .  .  Herb  Caen,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
columnist,  quotes  a  reader  as  saying  he  was  not  really  bothered 
!  by  a  recent  rash  of  typographical  errors  until  he  found  “etaoin 
'  scrdlu”  misspelled. 

Gratitude  For  Publicity 

I  try  to  do  with  frequency 
Wbat  I  can  do  for  E&P, 

What  matters  more,  though  seems  to  be 
j  What  E&P  can  do  for  me. 

—Tom  Pease 

— Full-Explanation  Department:  What  we  like  in  a  news  story, 
said  the  Baltimore  Sun,  is  a  full  explanation,  as  in  this  paragraph 
from  the  Associated  Press  about  Princess  Margaret’s  sightseeing 
flight  over  the  Grand  Canyon:  “  ‘It’s  beautiful,’  said  the  Princess. 
‘You  expect  to  see  a  brontosaurus  (a  prehistoric  animal)  any 
!  minute.’  The  canyon  is  the  product  of  erosion  that  goes  back  to 
prehistoric  times.”  If  you  can  sort  out  the  kinds  of  quotation 
i  marks,  cracked  the  Sun,  that’s  exactly  the  way  it  went.  We  are 
assuming  that  the  parenthesis  was  the  AP’s,  not  the  Princess’s. 


A  Point  in  Case 

Don't  sharpen  pencils  at  both  ends 
While  you  are  in  this  joint. 

If  you  don't  know  why  this  is  bad. 

You  soon  will  get  the  point. 

— AI  Goodman,  Harrisburg, 
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AMERICA'S 

NUMBER 


HERE'S  WHY-^ 

SyrocuM,  Americo's  bnt  test  market,  provides  the  ideal 
barometer  for  new-product  advertisers  . . .  with  a  minimum 
of  the  risks  found  in  less  reliable  "test"  markets.  More 
merchandisers  choose  Syracuse*  because  it  has  more  market 
conditions  representative  of  the  whole  national  scene. 

THE  RIGHT  SIZE  Compare  Syracuse  to  the  top  26  test 
markets  and  you  will  discover  that  Population,  consumer 
Spendable  Income,  and  Total  Retail  Sales  strike  a  perfect 
balance  of  the  basic  Test  Market  Standards. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY  DETACHED  from  any  major  market— 
Syracuse  is  a  self-contained  economy  with  stable  employ* 
ment  and  steady  growth. 

DIVERSIFICATION  OF  ITS  INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE 
also  means  a  well  balanced  population  of  urban  and  rural 
shoppers  in  the  greater  15-county  Syracuse  market. 


m  3-COUNTY 
METROPOLITAN 
AREA 

■  15-COUNTY 
SYRACUSE 
MARKET 


THE  SYRACUSE 
NEWSPAPERS 

Herald'Journal,  evening 
Herald* American*Post-Standard,  Sunday 
The  Post*Standard,  morning 


THE  RIGHT  MEDIUM  is  just  as  important  as  the 
right  test  market.  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 
REACH  MORE  HOMES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MEDIUM  IN  THE  MARKETI 

e  1 0OH  penetration  of  Syracuse  and 
Onondaga  County 

e  overVOH  of  the  Syracuse  3-county 
Metro  Area 

e  57%  penetrationof  the  15-county  region 

No  other  medium  or  combinotioii  of  media 
in  this  area  con  deliver  comparable  cover¬ 
age  at  comparable  cost.  Let  America's  best  test 
market  provide  your  marketing  answers  with  the 
nation's  foremost  test  medium. 


Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  I 


As  confirmed  by  a  12-year  continuing  study 
made  by  Selling  Research,  Inc.,  Burgoyne 
Grocery  &  Drug  Index,  Inc.,  and  docu¬ 
mented  by  Sales  Management  Magazine. 


editorial 


$10  Billion  Industry 

HF.  lorecast  of  growth  in  ihe  newspaper  industry  during  the 
next  10  years,  whicli  has  been  prepared  for  the  American  News- 
pajjer  Publishers  Association,  will  he  startling  only  to  those  people 
who  have  not  been  aware  of  newspajjer  gains  in  both  advertising 
and  circulation  during  the  last  decade. 

Prof.  Jon  (i.  Udell’s  projections  for  1075  include; 

Daily  newspa|}er  circulation  of  70,100,000,  up  10,000,000  over 
I'.HH; 

.Sunday  newspaper  circulation  of  55,500,000,  up  7,000,000; 

lojcal  newspa|x;r  advertising  volume  of  $5.6  billion,  up  70%; 

National  newspaper  advertising  volume  of  $1  billion,  up  19%. 

Bairing  a  major  recession  dining  the  pericHl,  there  is  no  reason 
to  exjiect  that  newspajiers  will  not  attain  these  peaks.  .\s  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  past  growth,  total  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  increased 
from  4.3  million  tons  in  194()  to  8  million  tons  in  1964.  Few  jieople 
anticipated  such  an  increased  demand  and  even  those  few  were 
tempted  to  revise  their  forecasts  with  the  advent  of  network  tele¬ 
vision.  But  the  growth  curve  has  continued  upward  and  by  1975 
newsprint  consumption,  reflecting  increases  in  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  will  reach  11.4  million  tons. 

Only  an  industry  which  is  vitally  important  to  the  public  could 
have  had  such  an  exjjansion  in  the  past  or  expect  such  growth  in 
the  future. 


Cloak  of  Silence 


Hut  desire  earnestly  the  greater  gifts. _ 

/  C.arinthians,  XII;  31. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATI 

Tfi*  Oldast  Pubiishari'  and  Advartisar*' 
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With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapardocn 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estatt 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
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'C' ARLiER  this  fall  responsible  leaders  of  the  nation's  bar  associations 
told  assemblies  of  .\P  and  UPI  editors  free  press  and  fair  trial 
are  not  irreconcilable  rights  but  are  mutually  de|x*ndent.  "  The  stance 
of  the  press  and  lawyers  and  law  enforcement  officers  sliould  lie  side 
by  side  .  .  .  not  eyeball  to  eyeball,”  one  of  them  said. 

Last  week  a  Superior  Court  judge  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  implemented 
a  press  gag  on  a  murder  case  by  enjctining  the  sheriff,  police  chief, 
county  attorney  and  all  their  employes  from  talking  about  the  case 
to  the  press.  I'hat  is  “eyeball  to  eyeball”  confrontation.  The  court  has 
established  itself  as  the  arltiter  of  what  the  public  should  know.  It  lias 
said,  in  effect,  that  the  people’s  representatives  among  the  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  are  not  res|x)nsible  to  the  public  but  to  tlie  court. 

The  president  of  the  .\merican  Society  of  Newspaj>er  Fditors  has 
said  it  clearly:  “With  the  authorities  able  to  hide  behind  their  cloak 
cif  silence,  the  jieople  of  the  state  will  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
the  authorities  are  proceeding  diligently  with  the  investigation  of  the 
murder  or  proceeding  properly  in  their  treatment  of  the  alleged 
defendant. 

“  I  he  court’s  action  was  taken  on  the  pretense  of  insuring  a  fair 
trial  for  the  defendant.  Ihe  injunction  was  requested  liy  the  defense 
attorney.  It  was  written  by  the  defense  attorney.  But  the  injunction 
does  not  include  the  defense  attorney.  It  is  only  the  people’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  are  enjoined  from  giving  information  to  the  people. 
Ihe  gag  is  not  only  distasteful,  it  is  unwise,  unjustified  and  unim- 
partial.” 
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in  credits  its  course  in  public  affairs  re¬ 
porting.  It  does  not  offer  a  course  in  the 
graphic  arts.  Thus  Penn  State  is  well  on 
the  way  to  Irecoming  a  school  about  rather 
than  a  school  of  journalism. 

One  wonders  how  many  graduates  will 
he  able  to  make  u  living  just  hy  criticizing 
the  press. 

IU’SSKI.L  P.  Kami'Ka 

Washington.  D.C. 


•?EAC£- 

TEELEffs 


STAFF  ACHIEVEMENT 

On  the  theory  that  it  doesn't  hurt  to 
brag  a  little  bit.  I’d  like  to  point  out  that 
we  at  the  Medina  Gazette  Leader  Post 
“celebrated”  our  first  birthday  (election 
day)  in  rather  spectacular  fashion. 

The  GLP  opened  as  a  new  daily  in 
Medina  County  Nov.  2.  1964.  and  is  still 
operating  in  the  same  space,  and  with  the 
^ame  limited  mechanical  facilities  of  the 
previous  semi-weekly,  yet  we  did  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Cot  out  an  18-page  pre-election  paper 
Monday,  listing  every  candidate  in  17 
townships,  seven  villages,  seven  school 
districts,  three  cities,  plus  outlining 
three  state  issues,  one  county-wide  levy, 
and  seven  various  school  issues  and 
six  local  government  levies; 

Bounced  back  Tuesday  with  a  32- page 
anniversary  edition,  the  biggest  we  have 
ever  published; 

Rounded  out  election  day  with  a 
Wednesday  edition  that  included  wrap- 
up  and  side-bar  stories  in  addition  to 
a  story  on  each  and  every  one  of  the 
more  than  50  races  and  all  issues  and 
levies. 

(Carried  a  complete  tabulation  by  pre¬ 
cincts  of  all  city  races  levies  and  issues 
in  three  cities  and  three  major  school 
districts,  and  on  all  of  the  county-wide 
issues. 

Having  lived,  struggled,  sweated,  cursed 
and  butchered  my  way  through  elections 
for  more  than  20  years  I  personally  have 
to  take  my  hat  off  to  the  staff,  none  of 
whom  ever  covered  elections  on  the  “next 
day”  rush  for  a  daily  paper  until  this 
time. 

Joseph  C.  Cowden 

Medina,  Ohio 


ANOTHER  CASUALTY 

Morris,  Associated  Press 


letters 


'And  Now  the  Contest  Is  About  To  Begin.” 

Haynie,  Los  Ange/es  T/met 


SCHOOL  FOR  CRITICS 

j.  David  Truby’s  letter  (Oct.  30)  on 
what  is  “in”  and  “out”  in  journalism 
education  deserves  elaboration,  particu¬ 
larly  with  respect  to  the  program  at  his 
alma  mater. 

Today  Penn  State  is  the  most  uniquely 
“in”  of  the  sociological  or  communicologi- 
cal  J-schools.  It  has  curtailed  professional 
training  more  drastically  than  any  other 
J-school  and  has  turned  increasingly  to  a 
“problemitis”  approach,  offering  an  ex¬ 
tensive  list  of  courses  in  criticizing  the 
social  role  of  the  press.  In  course  after 
course  students  go  over  the  same  material 
dealing  with  abstract  problems  of  the 
press.  They  certainly  should  consider 
these  problems,  but  after  all  there  is  only 
so  much  anyone  can  say  about  them.  The 
reading  lists  for  these  courses  are  almost 
interchangeable;  one  book  has  been  a 
text  in  four  courses. 

In  de-emphasizing  professional  training, 
Penn  State  is  probably  the  only  large 
J-school  that  does  not  require  editing. 
Recently  the  school  dropped  its  only 
course  in  magazine  writing  and  reduced 


Not  one  of  them  has  hit  the  point  yet, 
which  is: 

There  should  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
“routine  obit,”  or  “routine  fire”  or  “rou¬ 
tine  fender  bender.” 

There  is  nothing  “routine”  about  a 
man’s  death  to  his  widow.  She  wants — and 
deserves — a  “special”  story  on  his  life  and 
what  it  meant  to  those  who  knew  him.  She 
rarely  gets  it,  more’s  the  pity.  Fires  and 
fender  benders  may  be  routine  to  a  jaded 
reporter,  yearning  for  the  glory  of  Page 
One  exposure,  but  if  he  would  get  off  his 
(lead  center  and  write  it  the  way  the 
participants  saw  it  the  editor  would  sure 
as  hell  Page  One  it  in  a  hurry. 

Granted,  this  is  not  always  possible. 
But  the  possibilities  do  exist,  more  often 
than  beginners  think;  and  they  are  rare¬ 
ly,  if  ever,  exploited. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  dull  news. 
Only  dull  reporters. 

Bill  Reynard 

Ashtabula.  Ohio 


Short  Takes 


E&P  Index 


NOTHING  ROUTINE 

Please  permit  a  15-year  veteran  of  the 
news  writing  wars  to  dip  his  oar  into  the 
^7  “insipid  tasks”  controversy  in  your  “let¬ 
ters”  column. 

To  recapitulate,  student  Jonathan  Brown 
16  ( omplains  of  “dull”  writing  assignments, 

preferring  to  undertake  something  more 
meaty  and  zestful.  Editor  William  J. 
60  Missett  Jr.  retorts  that  reporters  must 

master  the  routine  before  they  can  pre- 
^  sume  to  emblazon  their  initials  on  Page 
50  One.  let  alone  bylines.  Counter-critic  R.  L. 

Chambers  (.Nov.  6)  h(x>ts  at  “Know- 
3^  nothing”  Missett  as  revealing  precisely 
^  the  problem  originally  broached;  that 

bright  young  things  should  not  be  im- 
76  paled  upon  the  spindle  of  mediocrity  (my 
words,  not  his)  writing  obits,  fires  and 
fender  benders  (his  words,  not  mine).  So 
'^••kly  Editor  40  much  for  history. 
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A  spokesman  for  the  paper  charged 
that  the  other  craft  unions  had  walked 
out  because  of  fear  of  physical  injury 
from  rickets. — New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 


Also  under  construction  is  a  marine 
propeller  workshop  for  the  repairing, 
rebalancing  and  repitching  of  ships’ 
crews. — St.  Catharines  (Ont.)  Standard. 


It  was  estimated  that  about  800,000 
passengers  were  struck  in  subway  trains. 
— Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 


Their  ancestors  have  lied  here  since 
l)efore  the  Revolution,  —  Stroudsburg 
(Pa.)  Pocono  Record. 


He  may  have  suffered  a  punctured 
lunch  as  well  as  three  broken  ribs,  — 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 


Want  to  sing  your  newspaper’s  praises  to  a 
great  crowd  of  advertising  executives? 

Hire  a  big  voice. 

This  one. 


The  Advertising  News  Page 
of  The  New  York  Times 

Your  message  stands  out  like  a  solo. 
It’s  delivered  to  large  numbers  of 
advertising  executives  who  consider 
the  Advertising  News  Page  of 
The  Times  a  daily  trade  paper  of 
important  news  about  their 
business.  On  this  page,  you  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  any  of  the 
big  national  publications. 

You  get  a  bigger  chorus  of  response. 
That’s  because  The  New  York 
Times  is  the  only  New  York 
newspaper  that  reaches  the  majority 
of  the  nation’s  top  advertising 
agency  people. 

And  the  melody  lingers  on.  You 
can  afford  to  make  repeated 
impressions  on  the  advertising 
people  you  want  to  sell . . .  because 
you  can  reach  more  of  them, 
at  a  lower  cost  per  man, 
in  The  New  York  Times  than  in 
any  other  New  York  newspaper. 
Want  more  details? 

Ask  your  own  advertising  agency. . . 
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Code  212)  556-1451. 
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$10  Billion  Industry  by  1975 
Forecast  by  ANPA’s  Survey 

nA  m  e  tvt  •  ■  Professor  Udell  said  his  pro- 

.4  Million  1  ons  of  J^ewsprint  jections  take  into  consideration 

a  continuinpr  prrowth  rate  of  4% 

Will  Be  Needed,  Prof.  Udell  Says  j)er  year  in  the  nation’s  economy. 


By  the  end  of  the  next  decade, 
the  i)uhlishinK  of  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  will  constitute  an  indus- 
tr>'  that  produces  close  to  $10 
billion  a  year  in  income. 

On  the  basis  of  that  forecast, 
which  is  prcKlicated  on  the  pre- 
vailinjr  <“conomic  >?rowth  rate  in 
the  nation,  the  American  New.s- 
j)aper  Publishers  AsscKiation 
■said  this  week  the  industry 
would  reciuire  at  least  11.4  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  newsprint  by  1975. 

Prof.  Jon  G.  Udell,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  in  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
projectc*d  the  newsprint  needs 
in  an  economic  analysis  of  con¬ 
sumption  trends  which  continues 
an  ANPA  service  besrun  in  1951. 

An  unusually  high  degree  of 
accuracy  has  marked  the  ANPA 
forecasts,  it  is  noted  by  Stanford 
Smith,  general  manager,  in  the 
introduction  to  Professor  Udell’s 
new  i-eport. 

Circulation  Cains  Seen 

These  are  his  main  projections 
for  the  industry: 

1.  Daily  circulation  will  reach 
70,400,000— a  gain  of  10,000,000 
over  19(;4  circulation. 

2.  Sunday  circulation  should 
exceed  55,500,000 — a  gain  of 
7,000,000  over  1964  circulation. 

3.  Local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  reach  $5.6  billion — a 
70%  gain  over  1964  revenue 
from  this  source. 

4.  National  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  expected  to  reach  $1 
billion — an  increase  of  19%  over 
1964  expenditures  in  this  cate¬ 
gory. 

Professor  Udell’s  report  does 
not  apply  dollar  values  to  cir¬ 
culation  but  if  projected  aver¬ 
age  prices  are  assigned  to  each 
segment,  the  dollar  value  from 
daily  sales  at  10c  a  copy  could 
be  estimated  at  $2.1  billion  and 
that  from  Sunday  sales  at  25c 
a  copy  could  be  figured  at  $720 
million.  These  sums,  added  to 
the  advertising  income,  make  a 
grand  total  of  $9.4  billion.  Ad- 
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vertising  rate  increases  could 
push  the  total  to  $10  billion  by 
1975. 

At  the  same  time,  the  present 
dollar  value  of  11.4  million  tons 
of  newsprint  represents  a  cost 
to  publishers  of  $2.5  billion. 

Expansion  .Assured 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that  Profes- 
.sor  Udell’s  projections  empha¬ 
size  the  need  for  additional 
newsprint  capacity  if  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  to  be  able  to 
expand. 

“That  expansion,’’  Mr.  Smith 
stated,  “is  assured  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  vitality  of  the  daily 
newspaper  as  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  free  society.” 


Professor  Udell  .said  his  pro¬ 
jections  take  into  consideration 
a  continuing  growth  rate  of  4% 
j)er  year  in  the  nation’s  economy. 

In  the  newsprint  trade  there 
is  talk  of  a  tightening  supply 
situation,  but  the  Udell  report 
sees  little  danger  of  a  newsprint 
shortage  in  the  immediate  future 
if  a  more  serious  war  situation 
does  not  develop. 

Total  U.S.  newsprint  con- 
.sumption  increased  from  4.3  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  1946  to  more  than 
8  million  tons  in  1964.  The  in¬ 
creases  ran  to  47%  in  cities  of 
less  than  100,000  population,  to 
37%  in  the  100-250,000  group, 
36%  in  the  250-500,000  group, 
and  40%  in  the  500,000-1,000,000 
group. 

Professor  Udell  noted  that 
newspapers  in  the  largest  cities 
(1,000,000  and  over)  had  the 
slowest  rate  of  growth  in  the 


past  decade  but  used  16%  more 
newsprint.  Tonnage  was  up 
393,000  in  1964  over  1946  and 
would  have  gone  up  467,000  tons 
if  there  had  not  bwn  some  pro¬ 
longed  .strikes. 

The  average  circulation  per 
household  for  daily  newspapers 
dropped  from  1.33  in  1946  to  1.08 
in  1964. 

South  and  Vi'est  Shine 

While  there  have  been  daily 
circulation  gains  ranging  from 
11  to  22%  and  a  total  gain  of 
7.4%,  the  chief  loss  area  since 
1954  has  been  in  the  top-rank¬ 
ing  cities  (down  11.8%).  On 
Sunday  the  circulation  gains  run 
from  25%  in  the  .smallest  city 
group  dow’n  to  1.7%  in  the  half¬ 
million  class,  while  the  loss  in 
the  top  cities  is  shown  to  be 
16.8%.  The  net  for  Sunday  has 
l)een  a  drop  of  one-half  of  one 
percent. 

Newspapers  in  the  South  and 
the  West  account  for  circulation 
gains  whereas  there  have  been 
declines  in  the  Northeast  and 
North  Central  regions. 

In  a  summary  view  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  outlook  for  the  next 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


Newsprint  Supply  Seen  Adequate  ’Til  ’70 


Montreal 

The  possibility  of  temporary 
tight  newsprint  supply  and  pe¬ 
riodic  operation  of  mills  at  full 
capacity  are  indicated  by  the 
current  survey,  “Newsprint 
Data:  1965”,  produced  by  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

Comparing  North  American 
demand  with  available  supply, 
it  points  out  the  seasonal  nature 
of  consumption,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  showing  the 
effects  of  the  peak  advertising 
periods.  In  both  spring  and  au¬ 
tumn  consumption  tends  to  rise 
about  10%  above  annual  aver¬ 
age  rate,  with  corresponding  de¬ 
creases  in  summer  and  winter. 
To  supply  consumption  needs 
in  these  peak  periods  mills  need 
to  have  available  stand-by  ca¬ 
pacity  of  about  10%  in  excess 
of  their  average  production  rate 
for  the  year. 

Stock-piling  of  large  amounts 
of  newsprint  at  mills  is  gen¬ 
erally  impracticable  the  associ¬ 
ation  says,  because  of  varying 
roll  sizes  and  other  specifica¬ 
tions  of  customers.  According¬ 
ly,  in  order  to  avoid  possible  pe¬ 
riods  of  shortage  and  to  make 
the  most  economical  use  of  cost¬ 
ly  equipment,  this  report  im- 
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plies  that  whenever  possible 
consumers’  orders  should  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  anticipation  of  needs 
at  peak  consumption  periods. 

The  association  emphasizes 
the  continued  buoyancy  of  de¬ 
mand  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Following  an  increase 
of  about  600,000  tons  in  1964, 
United  States  demand  this  year 
appears  to  be  nearly  400,000 
tons  higher.  A  part  of  this  in¬ 
crease  of  a  million  tons  in  two 
years  reflects  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  the  newspaper  strikes 
early  in  1963,  but  it  has  also 
been  curtailed  by  similar  strikes 
in  1964  and  1965.  For  1966  a 
further  increase  of  300,000  tons 
is  forecast. 

Canadian  consumption  in  1965 
is  running  5.4%  ahead  of  last 
year,  compared  with  a  gain  of 
5.1%  in  the  United  States,  but 
some  of  this  Canadian  increase 
reflects  recovery  of  demand  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  seven-month  strike 
at  La  Presse  in  Montreal  last 
ycj'- 

buitistics  covering  the  non¬ 
communist  world  show  a  grad¬ 
ual  decrease  in  the  overall 
amount  of  reserve  capacity 
from  2.3  million  tons  in  1964  to 
2.1  million  this  year  and  2.0 
million  in  1966. 


It  is  noted  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  newsprint  capacity 
reported  in  Scandinavia  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  use  making  other 
grades  of  paper  and  hence  may 
not  be  available  for  newsprint. 
Nevertheless  the  survey  sug¬ 
gests  that  for  the  time  being 
ample  newsprint  is  available  on 
a  world-wide  basis  for  all  users, 
except  perhaps  for  brief  peri¬ 
ods  of  peak  seasonal  demand. 

Looking  to  1970  the  associa¬ 
tion  predicts  free  world  demand 
in  that  year  of  19.1  million  tons. 
This  compares  with  indicated 
1966  capacity  of  19.9  million 
tons  and  a  prospective  1968  po¬ 
tential  of  22.5  million,  if  all  cur¬ 
rently  announced  and  apparent¬ 
ly  valid  construction  projects 
materialize. 

In  North  America  a  projec¬ 
tion  of  demand  in  recent  years 
would  reach  10  million  tons  in 
1970,  while  projection  of  the 
long-term  growth  rate  shows 
about  9.2  million  for  that  year 
compared  with  9.0  million  for 
1965.  Prospective  capacity  ad¬ 
ditions  to  match  this  demand 
are  made  up  of  nearly  one  mil¬ 
lion  tons  from  eight  new  ma¬ 
chines  proposed  in  the  southern 
and  w’estem  United  States,  and 
more  than  1,000,000  tons  in  Can. 


Strike  Call  Delayed, 
News  and  Guild  Agree 


By  Philip  Schuyler 


Ratification  of  the  new  con¬ 
tract  between  the  New  York 
News  and  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  awaited  the  out¬ 
come  of  votinif  Thursday  (Dec. 
2)  by  the  1,100  members  of  the 
News  unit. 

Negotiations  for  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  actually  got  under  way 
last  March  2.  The  expiration 
date  in  the  previous  contract  was 
March  30.  At  the  bargaining 
table  for  30  meetings  were 
teams  headed  by  Walter 
Graham,  director  of  industrial 
relations  for  the  News,  and 
Robert  Keane,  representing  the 
Guild. 


Last  Friday,  Nov.  26,  under 
threat  of  strike,  a  settlement 
was  reached. 


In  Mr.  Keane’s  viewpoint,  most 
of  the  242  days  of  possible  bar¬ 
gaining  time  were  wasted.  The 
102  items  originally  proposed  by 
the  Guild  dwindled  to  37  as  Mr. 
Keane  withdrew  them  to  get 
down  to  the  “skin  and  bones.’’ 
Finally  resolved  out  of  the  total 
were  23  issues. ' 


‘Not  the  Worst’ 


Murphy,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Guild  told  the  News 
management  he  expected  settle¬ 
ment  no  later  than  Nov.  23.  On 
the  18th  a  counter-proposal 
was  received.  Considering  this 
in.sufficient  Mr.  Murphy  on 
Nov.  23  announced  that  a  strike 
would  be  called  at  6  p.m.  Fri¬ 
day,  No.  26. 

Mediators  had  been  working 
on  the  case  since  May.  Sam 
Hacker  and  Dan  Fitzpatrick, 
aided  by  Frank  Brown,  head  of 
the  New  York  office  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia¬ 
tion  Seiwice,  participated.  Paul 
Bawers  came  from  Washington 
to  assist  the  two  parties.  There 
was  no  meeting  Thanksgiving 
Day.  But  on  Friday,  with  strike 
fact-sheets  issued  to  Guild  mem- 
liers  on  the  News  and  picket 
posters  printed,  agreement  was 
reached,  but  only  after  a  one- 
hour  extension  of  the  strike 
deadline  had  been  granted. 

“We  didn’t  get  all  we  wanted, 
but  what  was  left  unresolved 
was  not  worth  striking  for,” 
Mr.  Keane  said. 


Setllenienl  DeluiU 


“Not  the  worst,  because  a 
strike  was  avoided,  but  the  most 
protracted  in  my  experience,” 
Mr.  Keane  said  of  this  collective 
bargaining  action.  He  was  for 
22  years  with  the  News,  mostly 
in  the  payroll  department.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1954,  he  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  six  bargaining  periods. 

Over  the  years,  without  cast¬ 
ing  aspersions  on  either  side,  a 
pattern  has  evolved  in  New  York 
labor  relations  that  calls  for 
drawn  out  negotiations,  ending 
finally  in  deadline  crises  with 
the  help  of  mediators. 

The  settlement  accepted  by  the 
Publishers’  Association  and 
Bertram  A.  Powers,  the  printers’ 
president,  set  the  wage  package 
of  $12  a  week  increase  over  two 
years.  How  the  $6.50  a  week  the 
first  year  and  $5.50  the  second 
is  to  be  divided  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  gp*oups  in  the  Guild  unit 
has  not  yet  been  determined,  but 
Mr.  Keane  expressed  the  hope 
that  top  scales  would  go  to  $200 
and  $215  a  week,  the  same  as 
under  the  New  York  Times 
contract. 


The  24-day  strike  of  the 
Times  by  the  Guild  beginning 
September  16  and  the  shut  down 
by  other  papers  interrupted 
talks  with  the  News. 

On  Nov.  16  Thomas  J 


The  issue  of  jurisdiction  on 
the  News  was  resolved  in  identi¬ 
cal  language  used  in  the  Times 
contract.  It  makes  it  clear  that 
the  union’s  jurisdiction  will  not 
be  diminished  by  automation, 
nor  will  it  be  adversely  affected 
by  a  work  assignment  made  to 
any  other  union. 


Guild  .Shop 


On  the  News,  the  issue  of 
Guild  shop  resulted  in  a  change 
to  14  out  of  15  being  required 
to  join  the  Guild.  Advertising 
salesmen  will  still  be  covered  by 
maintenance  of  member.ship  as 
they  have  in  the  past.  Persons 
employed  prior  to  the  first  Guild 
contract  in  1938  will  not  be 
required  to  join  the  Guild  nor 
shall  those  whose  non-member¬ 
ship  was  achieved  through  the 
old  1  out  of  10  selection  by  the 
publisher.  All  other  persons  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Guild  who 
are  not  members  are  now  re¬ 
quired  to  become  members. 

The  phrase  “maintenance  of 
membership”  means  that  the 
persons  under  it  may  choose  to 
i)e  or  not  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Guild.  If  they  choo.se  to  be  a 
member  they  must  continue 
membership. 


Pensions 


Details  of  the  settlement  were 
presented  to  the  Guild’s  repre¬ 
sentative  Assembly  Tue.sday, 
Nov.  30. 

The  automation  issue  with  the 
News  was  resolved  by  using  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  language  as  in 
the  contract  with  the  Times, 
previously  signed.  It  has  been 
agreed  in  an  initialed  memoran¬ 
dum  that  the  News  unit  will  get 
nothing  less  than  the  Times 
unit  got  on  automation,  but  the 
Guild  hopes  to  obtain  some 
slight  improvements. 

The  heart  of  the  automation 
agreement  is  that  no  employe 
completing  his  probationary 
period  shall  lose  his  job  or 
suffer  any  reduction  in  salary 
unless  because  of  inability  to 
retrain  for  another  job. 

.\n  employe,  for  instance,  can 
be  transferred  to  a  comparable 
job,  or  if  such  a  job  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  transferred  to  another  job 
with  continuing  rights  to  a  com¬ 
parable  job.  An  employe  can 
also  resign  with  severance  pay, 
if  qualified,  or  with  pension.  He 
can  be  retrained  for  new  work. 
Because  of  the  saying  “it  is  hard 
to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,” 
the  section  ultimately  allows 
management  to  discharge  a 
Guild  member,  but  only  subject 
to  arbitration  in  each  case. 


Overtime 


only  to  equal  time  off  ;.ie  now 
entitled  to  cash  overtime  for  as¬ 
signments  performed  jn  New 
York  City. 

Employes  who  work  one  or 
inore  days  a  week  in  a  higher 
classification  will  be  paid  the 
appropriate  salarj'  rate  of  the 
higher  classification. 


Hazardous  Job!> 


On  hazardous  assignments  the 
News  will  purchase  a  blanket 
policy  (identical  to  that  e  xisting 
on  the  Times)  providing  $25,000 
additional  life  insurance  for  the 
employe  so  assigned. 

The  car  mileage  allowance 
for  use  of  personal  cars  was  in¬ 
creased  from  9c  to  10c. 

The  ceiling  on  severance  pay, 
formerly  60  weeks,  has  been 
removed.  It  accrues  one  week’s 
pay  every  six  months  of  service. 

Temporary  employes,  previ- 
ou.sly  covered  only  by  minimum 
wage  provisions  in  the  contract, 
are  now  covered  by  all  provi¬ 
sions  including  union  .security. 
They  must  all  join  the  Guild, 
even  the  man  who  plays  Santa 
Claus. 


Appointments  IVlade 
On  Advertising  Staff 


Under  pensions,  another  key 
issue,  the  News  has  agreed  to 
furnish  the  Guild  actuary  all 
information  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  survey  within  60  days  of 
the  signing  of  the  agreement.  A 
joint  study  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  newspaper  and  the  Guild 
to  terminate  by  Dec.  1,  1966. 
Any  new  pension  plan  resulting 
from  this  study  is  not  to  exceed 
the  publisher’s  cost  under  his 
existing  program. 

Other  agreements  reached  in¬ 
cluded  : 

Publisher  will  show  names 
linked  with  .salaries,  and  also 
provide  continuing  information 
on  changes  within  the  unit  on 
promotions,  salary  increases  and 
the  like. 

In  addition  to  the  unit  chair¬ 
man,  committee  members  may 
l)e  provided  with  such  time  off 
as  is  considered  necessary  by 
mutual  agreement. 


Chicago 

Several  appointments  to  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News  advertising  staffs  have 
been  announced  by  L.  T.  Knott, 
general  sales  manager,  and 
Gabe  Joseph,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  They  are: 

John  Zimmer,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager;  Bruce  De¬ 
Young,  manager  of  market 
planning;  Robert  C.  Hender¬ 
son,  western  advertising  man¬ 
ager  ;  Earle  Zatt  and  Robert 
Grevin,  manager  and  assistant 
manager.  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  office;  Fred  Miller,  manager 
supplement  department;  John 
Holm  and  Rollin  Caldwell,  as¬ 
sistant  retail  ad  managers. 


Gets  Church  AwartI 


Advertising  make-up  men,  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  copywriters 
and  assistants  to  the  pr*omotion 
manager,  previously  paid  over¬ 
time  only  after  35  hours  in  the 
week,  are  now  entitled  to  over¬ 
time  either  after  7  hours  a  day 
or  35  hours  in  a  week. 

Special  repor4;ers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  equal  time  off,  but 
at  the  end  of  each  year  shall  be 
entitled  to  claim  up  to  50%  of 
their  accumulated  time  off  in 
cash.  Sports  reporters  assigned 
out  of  town  previously  entitled 


Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Kathy  Haeberle,  Savan¬ 
nah  News-Press  church  editor, 
received  the  first  Community 
Relations  Day  award  here  (Dec. 
4).  The  award  is  given  by  the 
First  Seventh-day  Adventist 
Church. 


Election  Reporter 


Toronto 

Peter  Buckley,  bilingual  32- 
year-old  reporter,  will  cover  the 
Dec.  5  French  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  for  the  Canadian  Press. 
He  has  been  at  CP’s  London 
bureau  since  last  June.  As¬ 
signed  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  French  scene,  he  has 
made  regpilar  trips  to  Paris. 
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‘Friendly’  Goldberg 
Baffles  UN  Newsmen 


|{y  Tony  Brenna 

Tlu“  i)ress  assessment  of 
Artluii'  J.  Goldberp  is  nearly 
complete  and  seems  almost  unan¬ 
imous.  His  diplomatic  perform¬ 
ance  is  rated  highly  but  after 
six  months  of  exposure  to  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  journalists 
are  unhappy  and  a  little  con- 
I  fused  about  their  relationship 
with  a  key  figure  on  the  inter¬ 
national  news-making  scene. 

Mr.  Goldberg  is  seen  as  a  most 
accomt)lished  negotiator  for  the 
U.S.,  Init  as  a  poor  provider  of 
original  comment  and  thought. 
This  is  surprising  because,  as 
one  official  said:  “The  Ambassa¬ 
dor  has  extended  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  the  press.” 

Correspondents  agree  that 
this  is  true  but  are  reluctant  to 
grasp  it.  They  have  reservations 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  such 
gestures.  Mr.  Goldberg  has  done 
what  no  other  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  UN  has  even  considered 
by  way  of  improving  the  flow 
of  policy  information.  A  big 
part  of  his  exercise  has  been  the 
introduction  of  regular  monthly 
press  conferences  at  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  UN,  three  of 
which  have  been  held  so  far  and 
are  thought  to  be  rather  in  the 
Washington-style  of  press  rela¬ 
tions. 

But  most  reporters  think  that 
these  meetings  are  something  of 
a  sinecure,  at  least  that’s  the 
verdict  on  the  flood-lit  tv-taped 
meetings  held  so  far. 

Not  Newsworthy 

For  instance,  on  Wednesday 
(Dec.  1),  Mr.  Goldberg  met  the 
press.  He  answered  some  30 
(juestions,  but  very  little  of  what 
he  said  was  rated  at  the  time  to 
make  news  although  questions 
were  pertinent  and  in  some  cases 
tough.  In  fact,  E&P  met  one 
radio  new'sman  on  the  way  back 
from  a  conversation  with  his 
news  editor,  who  said:  “I’ve 
just  told  them  what  went  on, 
asked  whether  they  wanted  a 
‘quick  spot’,  but  having  heard 
my  outline,  they  told  me  not  to 
Iwther.  ‘Tip  it  into  the  day’s 
roundup,’  I  was  told.” 

The  UN — from  the  standpoint 
of  rejmrters  covering  it — is  like 
a  village,  a  place  where  good 
personal  contact  between  am- 
lassadors  and  press  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  making  the 
»  difference  between  an  average 
story  and  a  good  one,  thus  com¬ 
ment  with  a  name  attached  is 

editor  8c  publisher 


hard  to  get  from  individual 
newsmen. 

Reporters  spoken  to  by  E&P 
tried  to  be  fair.  But  in  discus¬ 
sing  Mr.  Goldberg’s  performance 
when  he  meets  with  them,  such 
words  as  “wooden”  ‘cliche- 
ridden,”  and  “corny,”  cropped 
up  frequently  as  did  the  phrase 
“inei)t  speaker.” 

All  were  anxious  not  to  com- 
jjare  Mr.  Goldl)erg  to  the  late 
Adlai  Stevenson,  but  inevitably 
the  comparison  crept  in.  Most 
agreed  that  the  former  labor 
union  attorney.  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  was  very  dedicated,  hard¬ 
working,  accomplished  at  the 
bargaining  table,  and  friendly 
to  the  press.  But  compared  to  the 
sparkling  Mi\  Stevenson,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  late  ambassador’s 
hankness,  they  found  Mr.  Gold- 
lierg  lacking. 

One  journalist — “don’t  quote 
me,”  he  said — even  sounded 
bitter  when  he  remarked : 
“Stevenson  w’as  my  friend.  I 
just  report  Mr.  Goldberg. 
Stevenson  w’as  a  man  with  a 
background,  a  man  whose  past 
included  most  things  that  any 
American  could  wish  for.  Mr. 
Goldberg,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
to  fight  his  way  up  from  nothing. 
Yes,  he’s  friendly  but  so  terribly 
guarded  in  what  he  says. 
Whereas  Stevenson  often  said 
too  much  for  his  own  good,  Gold¬ 
berg  just  does  not  say  enough. 
He  is  a  direct  reflection  of 
Washington  —  mind  you  he 
couldn’t  be  anything  else  con- 

Carpenter’s  Duties 
Broadened  at  U.N. 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Gold¬ 
berg  this  week  assiprned  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  to  Francis 
W.  Carpenter  at  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Carpenter  will  take  over 
direction  of  the  public  affairs 
.section  while  continuing  his  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Mission’s  news 
.service.  He  has  held  the  latter 
post  since  1957,  when  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  appointment  by  Am¬ 
bassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Jr.  after  w’orking  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  at  the  U.N. 
for  11  years.  He  began  his 
news  career  in  Georgia. 

In  the  public  affairs  section 
Mr.  Carpenter  replaces  Clayton 
W.  Fritchey,  who  left  to  wrrite 
a  column  and  magazine  articles. 
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sidering  the  man  he  works  for 
— but  added  to  that  he’s  a  very 
ambitious  man,  a  person  who 
understands  power  and  knows 
how  to  use  it.” 

Among  other  U.N.  reporters 
(juestioned,  there  were  cynical 
comments  in  respect  of  the  few 
“off  the  record”  sessions  held 
between  Mr.  Goldberg  and  the 
press.  “They  might  just  as  well 
have  been  on  the  record  for  all 
we  got  out  of  them,”  E&P  was 
told. 

From  the  national  standpoint, 
however,  most  American  press¬ 
men  assigned  to  the  UN,  seemed 
happy  with  Mr.  Goldberg’s  han¬ 
dling  of  events  at  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  time.  In  his  favor 
were  .such  remarks  as:  “He’s 
extremely  well-briefed,”  “his 
legal  training  helps  keep  him 
objective  at  all  times,”  and, 
finally,  “he’s  the  perfect  man  to 
conduct  a  defense  case.” 

Continuing  the  strictly  anony¬ 
mous  theme,  officials  at  the  U.S. 
Mission  .seem  surprised  that  the 
l)ress  should  take  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  to  Mr.  Goldberg.  One  im¬ 
pression  was:  “Some  of  these 
gentlemen  have  become  so 
.sophisticated  they  wouldn’t  know 
a  good  story  until  it  hit  them 
right  l)etween  the  eyes.” 

• 

Hearst  Clarifies 
Guild  Contract 
In  Los  Angeles 

Some  inaccuracies  in  the  E&P 
story  (Nov.  ‘27,  page  54)  of  the 
new  guild  contract  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner  are 
pointed  out  by  George  R.  Hearst 
Jr.,  publisher. 

The  guild  shop  provision  is  for 
9  out  of  10  membership,  the 
.same  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  The  story  referred  to  a 
90-10  ratio,  which  was  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error. 

With  reference  to  contribution 
of  $1  per  week  to  a  pension  fund, 
.Mr.  Hc'arst  clarified,  this  was 
l)art  of  the  .settlement  package 
amounting  to  $12  per  week  in 
the  top  salary  brackets. 

Also,  a  50%  contribution  on 
the  basic  manual  premium  with¬ 
out  surcharges. 

New  Daily  in  Hawaii 

Honolulu 

Bob  Paulos,  publisher  of  the 
Hawaii  Press  Newspapers,  has 
announced  that  the  weekly  Pali 
Press  will  become  a  five-day-a- 
week  publication  within  90  days. 
Circulation  will  be  paid  home 
delivery,  he  said.  Gene  Carpen¬ 
ter,  former  circulation  manager 
for  the  Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Su7i,  will  join  the  Press  in  a 
similar  capacity. 


Some  Big  Ones 

The  After-Thanksgiving  Sales 
and  Clearances  Issue  of  the 
Atlayita  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  Nov.  25  topped  all  pre¬ 
vious  issues  on  this  holiday,  not 
only  in  pages,  200,  but  in  linage. 
Retail  advertising  totalled  27,- 
488  inches,  a  3,474  inch  gain 
over  1964.  Total  number  of 
pages  was  180  last  year. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  112-page  Thanksgiving 
Day  issue  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal  was  the 
biggest  regular  run  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  history.  A  seventh  unit 
on  each  of  its  two  presses  per¬ 
mits  the  112-page  capacity.  The 
Thanksgiving  issue  contained 
eight  color  ads,  and  a  Page  1 
color  drawing. 

«  *  * 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Tribune  published  the 
largest  issues  in  their  history 
recently.  The  Sunday,  Nov.  28, 
edition  of  the  Sun-Times  carried, 
depending  upon  zone  edition,  464 
to  496  pages  and  the  Nov.  25 
(Thanksgiving)  editions  of  the 
Tribune  ran,  depending  on  zone 
editions,  172  to  192  pages. 

*  * 

The  Keaditig  (Pa.)  Eagle  set 
a  record  in  its  97-year  history 
with  a  260-page  issue  Sunday, 
Nov.  28.  One  advertising  supple¬ 
ment  for  a  store  chain  had  52 
pages.  Two  other  special  sec¬ 
tions  for  retailers  had  12  pages 
each.  The  average  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Eagle  contains  130 
pages. 

*  «  * 

The  Indianapolis  News’ 
Thanksgiving  edition  Nov.  25 
contained  96  pages,  the  largest 
regular  edition  ever  printed  in 
the  96-year  history  of  the  paper. 
Previous  record  in  a  regular  edi¬ 
tion  was  84. 

*  •  * 

The  Sunday  Nov.  28  edition 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
contained  472  pages  in  23  sec¬ 
tions.  The  545,417  lines  of 
advertising  topped  the  previous 
high  of  Feb.  21,  1965,  by  9.2%. 

( More  record  editions — see 
page  32). 

Thieves  Take  Watch 
Given,  to  Late  Editor 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

While  funeral  jervices  were 
being  conducted  Nov,  27  in  Le- 
moyne.  Pa.,  for  George  Draut, 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Press,  his  home  in  suburban 
Linwood  was  robbed.  Burglars 
jimmied  open  a  rear  window. 
Among  the  articles  taken  was  a 
watch  presented  to  Mr,  Draut 
when  he  left  the  staff  of  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  News  three 
months  ago.  Cash  and  a  tele¬ 
vision  set  also  were  taken. 
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Washington  Post 
Ousted  by  Soviets 


The  Soviet  Union  on  Nov.  25 
ordered  the  closing;  of  the  Mos¬ 
cow  bureau  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Post  correspondent, 
Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld,  liecause 
of  the  publication  of  the  Pen- 
kovsky  Papers. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld,  33,  was  j^iveii 
seven  days  to  leave  with  his 
wife  and  two  small  children. 
He  opened  the  bui'eau  on  Nov. 
12,  1964.  He  was  host  in  his 
Moscow  apartment-office  at  a 
Thanksgiving:  turkey  dinner  for 
14  guests.  He  is  returning  to 
Washington. 

The  correspondent  was  called 
to  the  Foreign  Ministrj’’s  pre.ss 
department  and  was  read  a 
statement  that  the  Post  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  “an  anti-Soviet  cam¬ 
paign  around  the  Penkovsky 
Papers”  and  that  it  had  refused 
to  halt  their  publication  after 
a  warning  on  Nov.  13. 

Colonel  Executed 

Oleg  Penkovsky  was  a  Soviet 
colonel  executed  by  his  govern¬ 
ment  for  ser\'ing  as  a  spy  for 
the  West.  The  papers  were  se¬ 
rialized  to  30  newspapers  by 
their  editor,  Frank  Gibney, 
from  a  Doubleday-publishe<l 
book,  purported  to  be  his  diary 
smuggled  out  of  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion.  There  has  been  controversy 
as  to  the  papers’  authenticity 
but  the  value  of  Penkovsky’s 
work  for  the  West  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  at  his  trial. 

An  editorial  in  the  Post 
stated  that  Mr.  Rosenfeld’s  ex¬ 
pulsion  was  “a  deplorable  exer¬ 
cise  of  arbitrary  power”  and  an 
attempt  by  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  “to  impose  on  the  press 
of  other  countries,  by  treating 
the  correspondents  from  these 
countries  as  virtual  hostages,  a 
control  and  dictation  to  which 
no  reputable  newspaper  can 
submit.” 

Third  One  Expelled 

Mr.  Rosenfeld  is  the  third 
American  correspondent  to  be 
expelled  from  Russia  this  year. 
The  others  were  Sam  Jaffe, 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Adam  Clymer,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun. 

The  Post  published  this 
chronology  of  the  current  case: 

The  Post  began  publication 
of  the  Penkovsky  Papers  Oct. 
31.  The  last  of  14  installments 
ran  Nov.  15.  On  Nov.  2  it  was 
reported  to  the  Post  that  Soviet 
Embassy  officials  were  saying 
the  papers  were  a  forgery.  A 


Post  representative  called  on 
Embassy  Counselor  Alexander 
I.  Zinchuk,  by  appointment,  the 
following  day  to  ask  any  proof 
of  the  accusation.  The  official 
was  told  the  Post  would  publish 
any  such  proof.  His  reply  was 
that  he  would  look  into  it  and 
he  asked  and  was  told  how  long 
the  .series  would  run. 

Complaint  Published 

On  Nov.  5,  at  an  Embassy 
party,  a  representative  of  the 
newspaper  was  told  by  another 
Soviet  official  that  he  expected 
“a  strong  reaction”  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  very'  shortly.  He  was 
told  the  Post  would  publish  the 
reaction.  The  “reaction”  did  not 
come  until  Nov'.  13,  when  Mr. 
Rosenfeld  was  called  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Ministry’s  press  depart¬ 
ment  in  Moscow.  A  statement 
was  read  to  him  describing  the 
Penkovsky  Papers  as  “a  falsi¬ 
fied  story,  a  mixture  of  anti- 
So\'iet  inventions  and  slander.” 
A  threat  was  made  that  “if  pub¬ 
lication  continues  we  reserve 
the  right  for  ourselves  to  take 
necessary  mea.sures.”  The  text 
of  the  complaint  was  published 
in  the  Post  the  next  day. 

On  Nov.  15,  the  Post  pub¬ 
lished  a  communication  from 
the  Embassy’s  press  depart¬ 
ment  condemning  the  papers  as 
a  “forgery”  and  a  “smear”  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  also  pub¬ 
lished,  as  previously  schedule<l, 
the  first  of  two  articles  by  Vic¬ 
tor  Zorza,  Soviet  specialist  of 
the  Manchester  Gtiardian,  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  papers.  He  questioned 
their  authenticity  and  suggest¬ 
ed  they  had  b^n  written  in 
part  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly 
Dobrynin  formally  protested 
publication  of  the  papers  to  the 
State  Department. 

*  *  * 

London 

The  Russians  have  refused  a 
Soviet  visa  for  Robert  Stephens, 
diplomatic  correspondent  of 
the  London  Observer,  in  appar¬ 
ent  retaliation  for  the  Observ¬ 
er’s  publication  of  “The  Pen¬ 

kovsky  Papers.” 

• 

Lindt^y  Press  Aide 

Mayor-elect  John  V.  Lindsay 
of  New  York  said  this  week  he 
intends  to  appoint  Woody  Klein, 
a  former  World-Telegram  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter,  as  his 
press  secretary.  Mr.  Klein  left 

the  newspaper  to  work  for 

CBS  News  recently. 


Riot  Report  Wins  Trial  Change 

First  Place  Award  _  ^ 

San  Francisto  rreferred  to 

Lynn  R.  Dunson  won  first 
place  against  a  record  field  of 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun-  J.U  I  I'ACrKl 

dation  general  news  contenders  ^ 

with  an  eyewitness  report  of  the  Clovi.s.  N.  M. 

Watts  riot  in  Los  Angeles.  District  Judge  E.  T.  Hensley 

Miss  Dunson,  an  Indiana  here  recently  consented  to  a 
University  senior,  wrote  her  change  of  venue  for  the  trial  of 
story  during  a  summer  intern-  a  man  charged  with  rape  but  he 
ship  at  the  Corona  (Calif.)  declined  to  impose  .sanctions 


Daily  Independent.  David  J. 
Hadley  of  Indiana  U.  was  a 
fourth  place  winner. 

Randolph  A.  Hearst,  Foun- 


against  the  press  because  of 
alleged  publicity  abuses. 

Judge  Hensley  denied  a  de¬ 
fense  motion  to  hold  the  Clovis 


dation  trustee,  reported  the  News-Journal  in  contempt  of 
judges  awarded  second  place  to  court  for  refusing  to  publish  a 
John  C.  Lott,  Penn  State.  Jo-  letter  in  which  the  prisoner. 


seph  A.  Eszterhas,  Ohio  U.,  was 
third. 

Out  of  Court 
Settlement  For 
Hammond  Suit 

Hammond,  Ind. 
suit  against  former  owners 


Eddie  White,  19,  offered  to 
undergo  a  lie  detector  test,  pro¬ 
vided  the  alleged  rape  victim  did 
the  same. 

The  judge  also  denied  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  an  order  to  restrain  the 
newspaper  from  further  pre¬ 
trial  publicity,  such  as  a  story 
that  the  defendant  had  been 
release<l  from  jail  the  day  before 
his  arrest  on  the  rape  charge. 

The  News-Journal’s  publisher, 
Charles  Fischer,  commented  that 


of  the  Hammond  Times  has  publish  the  news  when  it 


been  settled  out  of  court,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  U.S.  District  Court  re¬ 
port. 


happens.”  The  editor,  Jim 
Seaver,  said  he  decided  not  to 
publish  the  man’s  letter  because 


The  $2.8  million  suit  filed  by  he  didn’t  feel  it  would  be  admis- 
Archibald  McHie  of  Florida  and  sible  evidence  in  court. 


George  McHie  of  Michigan, 
heirs  of  the  paper’s  founder. 


Judge  Hensley  advised  the 
defense  attorney  and  the  prose- 


claimed  they  did  not  get  their  cutor  that  it  is  “hard  to  find  a 
just  share  of  the  estate.  They  point  of  equal  balance”  between 
sought  monies  accruing  from  fair  trial  and  free  press  and  he 


the  sale  of  the  paper  and  exem¬ 
plary  and  punitive  damages. 


suggested  the  remedy  in  this 
case,  if  there  was  publicity 


Named  as  defendants  were  prejudicial  to  the  defendant,  was 
James  DeLaurier,  former  edi-  to  move  it  to  another  county  for 


tor  and  publisher;  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Publishing  Co.,  former 
owners  of  the  Times;  Hammond 
Realty  Co.,  a  related  firm; 
Hammond  Publishers  Inc.,  and 


trial. 

Defense  counsel  contended 
that  the  refusal  to  publish 
White’s  letter  was  part  of  the 
“deliberate  intentional”  public- 


six  other  trustees,  one  of  which,  ity  prejudicing  of  the  defend- 
the  First  National  Bank  of  East  ant’s  rights. 

Chicago,  holds  in  escrow  a  con-  • 

tingency  fund  created  when  the  •  txi 

paper  was  sold  in  1962.  Details  -Ain(*r.  Tobapco  Names 
of  the  settlement  were  not  dis-  Colien  A«1  Director 

closed.  TT  ...nr.  ««_ 


Cohen  A«1  Director 

Philip  H.  Cohen  was  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company 
this  week. 

In  his  new  position,  the  former 


S-F-W  Appointed  American  Tobacco  Company 

^  u  •  this  week. 

ror  Huntingdon  In  his  new  position,  the  former 

The  Huntington  Publishing  creative  director  will  be  respon- 
Company,  West  Virginia,  has  sible  for  all  advertising  and  for 
appointed  Sawyer- Ferguson-  coordinating  the  programs  con- 
Walker  Company  its  national  ducted  by  the  company’s 
advertising  representative.  The  cies.  Mr.  Cohen  reports  to  Rofr 
announcement  was  made  by  John  ert  K.  Heiman,  vicepresident, 
L.  Foy,  vicepresident  and  gener-  marketing  and  public  relations, 
al  manager  of  the  company,  Mr.  Cohen,  who  graduated 
which  publishes  the  Herald-Dis-  cum  laude  from  Harvard  Uni- 
patch  (morning),  the  Advertis-  versity  in  1932,  joined  Ameri- 
er  (evening),  and  the  Herald-  can  Tobacco  in  1964  from  Sulli- 
Advertiser  (Sunday).  It  was  van,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles 


formerly  represented  by  the  where  he  was  in  charge  of  Amer- 
Katz  Agency.  ican  Tobacco  brand  accounts. 
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Year’s  History  Book 
Published  by  AP 


The  lK)ok  division  of  the  As- 
sociati-d  Press  on  Jan.  20  will 
publi.sh  “The  World  In  1965: 
History  As  We  Lived  It”  (Large 
format.  Illustrated.  288  pages. 
$3).  It  will  be  Volume  2  of  a 
continuing  series  of  annual 
histories. 

The  exciting  instant  history 
is  de.scribed:  “The  word  and 
picture  chronicle  of  a  year  we 
lived  ...  of  its  events,  large  and 
small,  humorous  and  pathetic 
...  of  a  period  of  time  and  the 
people  who  occupied  it  ...  a 
book  for  the  present  and  future.” 

News  .Almanac 

A  32-page  section  at  the  back 
will  be  devoted  to  the  “AP  News 
Almanac,”  which  lists  important 
events  chronologically  for  each 
month  in  the  year  with  follow¬ 
ing  divisions  devoted  to  deaths, 
prizes  and  awards,  the  U.S. 
Government,  elections,  nations 
of  the  world.  United  Nations, 
States  of  the  Union,  economics, 
sports. 

Robert  D.  Price,  after  33  years 
as  an  Associated  Press  ^itor 
and  writer,  was  made  editor  of 
the  AP  news  annual  last  March 
and  he  and  a  staff  of  three  gprl 
assistants  have  been  at  work  on 
the  assignment  ever  since, 

Mr.  Price  has  called  on  a 
worldwide  staff  of  specialists  to 
write  articles  on  various  phases 
of  world  happenings  in  1965. 

For  example,  contributing 
writers  include  such  internation¬ 
ally  known  authorities  as  Eddy 
Gilmore,  Churchill’s  death;  Con¬ 
rad  Fink,  New  Delhi  AP  chief, 
Kashmir  war;  H.  L.  Schwartz 
III,  steel  negotiations;  John 
Koehler,  Berlin  situation;  Rich¬ 
ard  O’Malley,  Paris  AP  chief, 
DeGaulle ;  Lynn  Heinzerling, 
who  once  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  his  African  coverage,  Rho¬ 
desia;  William  L.  Ryan,  Com¬ 
munist  maneuvers;  Art  Edson, 
Washington  developments; 
Hugh  Mulligan,  Viet  Nam;  Will 
Grimsley  and  Joe  Reichler  and 
Jack  Hand,  sports;  Jules  Loh, 
civil  rights;  Robert  Berrellez, 
Dominican  Republic. 

Worldwide  Writers 

Mr.  Price,  acting  as  a  city 
editor  with  the  whole  world  as 
his  beat  and  blessed  with  a 
worldwide  staff  of  writers, 
makes  assignments  and  edits 
copy.  He  keeps  an  assignment 
book  in  which  he  lists  stories 
and  writers,  date  of  assignment, 
date  of  arrival  of  story,  length 
of  the  edited  story,  number  of 
illustrations  to  go  with  it,  date 
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it  was  sent  to  the  printer,  date 
proofs  arrived,  date  proofs  re¬ 
turned  to  printer.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  editor  is  able  to  tell  at 
a  glance  the  status  of  any  story 
at  any  given  time. 

The  book’s  editor  has  written 
38,000  words  himself  of  the  total 
200,000  words  the  book  will  have. 

“The  purpose  is  to  provide 
both  entertainment  and  a  his¬ 
torical  record  of  the  year,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Price.  “It  is  written 
dramatically  so  it  will  make 
entertaining  reading.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  factually  so  it  will  be  a  basic 
source  for  historians  .studying 
the  period  in  the  future.” 

•Sold  By  Papers 

The  book  is  sold  by  the  mem- 
l>er  newspapers  of  the  AP  to 
their  readers.  Some  papers  run 
order  blanks  to  be  sent  to  the 
newspapers  and  others  have 
orders  sent  directly  to  the  AP. 
The  first  experimental  history 
last  year  sold  100,000  copies. 

Some  newspapers  are  having 
special  inserts  made  in  the  books 
they  sell  to  carry  the  year’s 
leading  news  stories  of  their 
own  cities  and  states.  Some  of 
the  papers  that  have  arranged 
for  such  special  sections  are  the 
Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph,  Pontiac 
(Ill.)  Leader,  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Eagle-Beacon,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch,  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Record,  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-News,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

Times-Union,  Hickory  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Record,  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Democrat,  Bay  City 
(Tex.)  Tribune,  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star  and  Press,  Hutchinson 
(Kas.)  News. 

The  book  may  be  sold  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  use  of  a  Christmas 
gift  certificate.  The  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune  bought 
2,500  copies  to  distribute  as  gifts 
to  schools  and  other  institutions. 

Dedicated  to  Cktoper 

Dedication  of  the  1965  volume 
will  be  to  the  memory  of  Kent 
Cooper,  who  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press  for 
many  years,  and  who  died  during 
the  year. 

Half  of  the  feature  section 
will  be  devoted  to  pictures.  There 
will  be  from  32  to  36  pages  of 
pictures  in  color,  covering  such 
subjects  as  the  Viet  Nam  war, 
the  Inauguration  of  President 
Johnson,  the  funeral  of  Adlai 
Stevenson,  the  Astrodome  in 
Houston.  There  will  be  many 
black-and-white  photographs, 
too. 

“In  this  operation,  we  are 
for  December  4,  1965 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  365  DAYS— Robert  D.  Price  (right)  it  an 
editor  whose  staff  is  spaced  around  the  world  and  who  works  against 
the  calendar  instead  of  the  clock.  Price  is  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press  news  annual,  "The  World  in  1965."  He  is  shown  here  discussing 
articles  for  the  second  volume  of  the  book  with  Sid  Moody  (left)  of 
AP  Newsfeatures  and  William  L  Ryan,  AP  news  analyst. 


working  against  the  calendar 
instead  of  the  clock,”  observed 
Mr.  Price.  “I  suddenly  found  I 
have  only  one  deadline  a  year 
instead  of  several  every  day  but 
at  the  same  time  I  learned  that 
we  have  to  keep  moving  with 
the  work  throughout  the  year. 
We  want  to  do  the  stories  while 
they  are  hot  in  order  to  give 
immediacy  to  the  product.  We  do 
not  use  clippings  of  stories  about 
events,  but  have  special  articles 
written  that  round  up  the  whole 
story  and  all  its  background 
into  an  integrated  whole.” 

Mr.  Price 

Robert  D.  Price  was  educated 
at  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  he 
began  news  work  on  the  Lan¬ 
caster  News-Journal  and  worked 
on  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune 
(1927-1933)  before  joining  the 
AP  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1933. 
He  came  to  the  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  in  1936  and  served  on 
the  local  desk  and  then  was  news 
editor  of  news  features  until  he 
became  editor  of  the  AP  Log,  a 
weekly  analysis  of  AP  news  and 
photo  coverage.  It’s  estimated 
that  Mr.  Price  scanned  nearly 
400,000  newspapers  in  the  17 
years  he  devoted  to  editing  the 
AP  Log. 

The  history  editor  has  a 
library  of  400  choice  books  on 
the  Civil  War  and  he  is  an  active 
leader  of  the  Civil  War  Round 
Table  of  New  York.  He’s  also  a 
member  of  the  Consistory  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  New  York. 

After  his  year-long  study  of 
the  year’s  events,  Mr.  Price  was 
asked  what  kind  of  year  it  has 
been. 

“It  was  an  extraordinary  news 
year  with  confusing  develop¬ 
ments  and  upheavals  and  un¬ 
precedented  achievements  by 
Congress  in  a  single  session,” 
he  replied. 


First  Automation 
Parley  Is  Brief 

An  exploratory  meeting 
Wednesday  of  New  York  City 
publishers  and  printers  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  of  automation, 
as  provided  in  the  new  contract 
lasted  20  minutes.  No  action 
was  taken  and  no  dates  were 
set  for  further  meetings. 

The  publishers’  association 
was  represented  by  John  J.  Ga- 
herin,  president,  C.  Ray  Hul- 
sart,  industrial  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  chairman,  and 
Walter  Graham,  industrial  re¬ 
lations  director  of  the  News. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  6,  attended  with  David  W. 
Crockett,  vicepresident. 

Automation  Fund 

Mr.  Gaherin  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  after  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Powers  said  he  had  told  the 
publishers  the  printers  had  no 
hard  concept  on  the  question  of 
introducing  automated  equip¬ 
ment.  He  asked  for  citywide 
priority  and  attrition  and  re¬ 
newed  the  suggestion  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  publishers  to  an  auto¬ 
mation  fund. 

The  publishers  have  offered 
attrition,  protecting  the  jobs  of 
those  presently  employed,  on 
an  individual  shop  basis,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  contracts  with  several 
of  the  unions. 

Mr.  Powers  said  the  publish¬ 
ers  did  not  put  forth  any  new 
ideas  and  remarked:  “It  took 
us  20  minutes  to  find  we  are 
in  exactly  the  same  position  to¬ 
day  we  were  in  seven  months 
ago  when  we  postponed  discus¬ 
sion  to  get  a  new  contract.” 
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Photographer 
Put  in  Jail, 
Also  Stoned 


Louisville,  Ky. 

Bill  Strode,  a  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  photogrrapher,  was  arrested 
and  jailed  in  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  Nov.  23  for  making  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  widow  as  she  tried 
to  keep  coal  strip  miners  off  her 
property. 

Strode  spent  3%  hours  in  the 
Knott  County  Jail  before  he 
was  released  under  $1,000  bond 
on  a  charge  of  trespassing  on 
Capeidon  Coal  Co.  property. 

Strode  said  he  continued  to 
make  pictures  after  Knott 
County  Sheriff  Oliver  Hylton 
ordered  him  to  stop.  Hylton 
thereupon  served  a  “John  Doe” 
warrant  on  Strode  and  took  him 
into  custody. 

The  photographer  said  Hyl¬ 
ton  tried  to  seize  his  camera, 
which  was  strapped  around  his 
neck.  The  leather  strap  broke 
and  the  camera  fell  down  the 
mountain  side.  Strode  retrieved 
the  camera — slightly  damaged 
— and  salvaged  the  film. 

Strode  had  been  making  pic¬ 
tures  of  efforts  to  remove  Mrs. 
Ollie  Combs  from  the  site  of 
bulldozing  operations  at  Honey 
Gap  in  the  Hardburley  section 
of  Knott  County  in  Eastern 
Kentucky.  Mrs.  Combs  was  car¬ 
ried  away  bodily  by  sherifFs 
oflScers  and  state  police. 

Mrs.  Combs  had  tried  to  stop 
the  bulldxizer  when  the  strip 
mining  operation  approached  a 
steep  slope  above  her  mountain 
home.  She  said  she  feared  the 
dirt  and  debris  would  slide 
down  the  slope. 

Strode  said  he  was  warned 
at  the  outset  by  the  sheriff  to 
“keep  that  camera  to  yourself.” 
He  continued  to  shoot  pictures. 

After  Mrs.  Combs  had  been 
carried  away  from  the  bull¬ 
dozer,  the  sheriff  returned  and 
asked  for  Strode’s  camera.  The 
photographer  refused  and  the 
struggle  for  possession  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Concealed  Film 

Strode  was  then  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  sheriff’s  car  on  a 
road  below  the  stripping  opera¬ 
tion.  While  no  one  was  watch¬ 
ing,  Strode  removed  the  film 
from  his  camera,  placed  it  in  the 
finger  of  a  glove  and  concealed 
the  glove  inside  his  trousers. 

When  Strode’s  identity  was 
learned,  several  citizens  offered 
to  sign  his  appearance  bond. 
Knott  County  Attorney  Dan  T. 
Martin  expressed  regrets  for 
the  incident  and  said  he  would 


SELF  PORTRAIT — LouitvilU  Couri»r-Journal  photographer  Bill  Strode 
made  this  picture  of  himself  in  the  Knott  County  Jail  in  Hindman,  Ky. 
He  was  arrested  for  taking  pictures  during  a  dispute  between  a  widow 
and  coal  operators. 


recommend  dismissal  of  the 
charge  when  it  comes  to  trial 
in  magristrate’s  court  Dec.  18. 

The  morning  after  Strode 
was  released  from  jail  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Mrs.  Comb’s  home 
near  where  the  bulldozer  was 
operating  again.  The  61-year- 
old  widow  started  out  to  do  bat¬ 
tle  again.  Strode  went  along  to 
take  pictures. 

At  the  site,  the  coal  company 
has  stationed  armed  gfuards.  As 
Strode  made  pictures,  the 
guards  yelled  curses  and  threats 
and  threw  stones  at  him.  One 
guard  remained  behind  a  large 
rock  with  a  rifle  while  two  oth¬ 
ers  approached  Strode  and 
threatened  him  again.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  pictures. 

For  her  action  Mrs.  Combs 
and  two  of  her  sons  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  20  hours  in  jail  on  a 
contempt  of  court  charge.  Part 
of  the  sentence  was  served  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Later,  Gov.  Edward  T. 
Breathitt  put  into  effect  imme¬ 
diately  tougher  strip  mining 
regulations. 

• 

Guild  Loses,  35-27 

Union  City,  N.J. 

Editorial  department  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Hudson  Dispatch 
vot^  35  to  27  against  repre¬ 
sentation  by  the  Hudson  County 
Chapter  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in  an  election  last 
week. 


Civil  Rights 
Suit  Is  Filed 
By  Reporter 

Indianapous 

A  federal  civil  rights  suit 
filed  in  district  court  here  Nov. 
30  asks  for  a  judgrment  that  a 
newspaper  and  its  reporter  have 
the  right  to  access  to  the  streets 
in  Randolph  County,  Indiana, 
“to  observe  and  record  in  writ¬ 
ing  or  photographically  the 
events  that  occur.” 

Richard  Cardwell,  an  attor¬ 
ney,  filed  the  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  Gazette  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  publishes  the  Win¬ 
chester  News  and  Journal  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Jacqueline  Gustin,  re¬ 
porter  for  12  years  on  the  pa¬ 
pers. 

It  charged  that  Sheriff  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  Cox  deprived  Miss 
Gustin  and  the  newspapers  of 
their  constitutional  right  to 
freedom  of  the  press  by  arrest¬ 
ing  and  detaining  Miss  Gustin 
while  she  w'as  attempting  to 
photograph  an  auto  accident 
last  Aug.  26  in  w’hich  two  Mun- 
cie  school  teachers  were  killed. 

The  court  also  w'as  asked  to 
declare  in  what  respects  the 
sheriff  acted  illegally  in  with¬ 
holding  access  and  to  enjoin 
him  from  denying  access  to  the 
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newspaper  and  the  reporter. 

Miss  Gustin  said  that  when 
.she  attempted  to  take  i)icture8 
at  the  accident  scene.  Sheriff 
Cox  shoved  her  and  her  brother, 
Duane,  into  a  police  car  and 
threatened  to  confiscate  her 
camera  and  film. 

Miller  Hails 

Newspapers’ 

Improvement 

Ann  Arbok,  Mich. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  praised 
the  role  of  cooperative  news¬ 
gathering  in  what  he  portrayed 
as  sweeping  progress  and  im¬ 
provement  b>'  the  American 
press. 

In  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Founda¬ 
tion  lecture  here  Dec.  1  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Miller  also  rebutted  “organized 
attacks”  on  the  press  which  he 
said  usually  are  based  on  one 
of  two  contentions,  “both  wrong” 
— First,  that  there  is  a  growing 
concentration  of  control,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  public  interest;  or, 
second,  that  there  has  lieen  in¬ 
filtration  by  subversives. 

Actually,  Mr.  Miller  said,  far 
from  experiencing  any  un¬ 
healthy  concentration,  Ameri¬ 
can  media  of  information  are 
engaged  today  in  “the  most 
vigorous  competition.”  And,  he 
added,  a  whole  series  of  checks 
protect  against  any  attempts 
at  perversion  of  the  news. 

Mr.  Miller  addressed  journal¬ 
ism  students  and  faculty  ob¬ 
serving  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  first  teaching  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Miller’s  was  the  first  in  a 
series  of  three  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Foundation  lectures.  The  second 
w’as  delivered  Dec.  2  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  by  Turner 
Catledge,  executive  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times;  the  third  will 
he  given  Dec.  10  at  DePauw 
University  by  Robert  U.  Brown, 
president  and  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Mr.  Miller  contrasted  today’s 
American  newspapers  with  yes¬ 
terday’s,  saying: 

“Newspapers  today  are  better 
— in  the  volume  and  variety  of 
news  and  features  and  editorial 
matter,  in  makeup  and  display, 
in  art  and  typography  and  color 
printing,  in  public  service,  in 
accuracy,  in  balance,  in  content, 
in  responsibility. 

“Most  newspapers  and  wire 
services  make  a  continuing  effort 
to  insure  accuracy,  fairness  and 
objectivity  in  news  reporting.” 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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K  CREDIT  CHECK 


Computer  Cuts  Loss 
On  Classified  Ads 


liy  Kenneth  R.  Sehurr  Jr. 

Data  ProcrsHing  Manaiter,  Miami  Herald 


Isolating  classified  advertiser 
credit  risks,  especially  in  transi¬ 
ent  population  areas,  always  will 
l)e  a  problem  for  newspaper 
management.  Tighter  control 
can  be  secured,  however,  through 
the  application  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  computer  procedure  which 
integrates  the  functions  of  l)oth 
classified  ad  accounting  and 
typesetting. 

This  is  now  being  shown  at 
the  Miami  Herald,  where  an 
IBM  1160  computer  system  is 
used  to  check  advertiser  credit 
status  concurrently  with  the 
automatic  casting  of  type.  Re¬ 
sults  compiled  during  the  past 
year  indicate  that  with  this  new 
control  approach,  an  average  of 
10  percent  of  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  showing  up  as  poten¬ 
tial  credit  risks,  and  that  of  all 
the  ads  i)laced  (approximately 
40,000  a  month)  1  to  5  percent 
should  be  cancelled  before  publi¬ 
cation. 

This  is  a  considerable  im¬ 
provement  over  the  previous 
manual  credit  v'erification  pro¬ 
cedure,  where  only'  about  .5  per¬ 
cent  of  all  ads  could  be  isolated 
as  a  credit  risk  and  not  accepted. 
In  fact,  the  new  system  may  well 
result  in  as  much  as  a  50  per¬ 
cent  reduction  in  credit  losses. 


No  Delay  in  Setting  Ad 

A  1460  computer  is  essentially 
a  “commercial  system”  which  is 
able  to  handle  both  the  account¬ 
ing  and  typesetting  functions. 
It  is  equipped  with  three  1311 
disk  drives,  which  are  direct 
access  electronic  files  that  work 
“on-line”  with  the  1460.  Each 
of  these  files  has  interchangeable 
disk  packs,  some  of  which  con¬ 
tain  the  computer  instructions 
required  for  hyrphenation  and 
justification,  and  others  which 
contain  the  data  used  for  ad 
scheduling,  accounting  and 
credit  verification. 

Briefly,  this  integrated  sys¬ 
tem  works  in  the  following 
manner:  As  the  ad  copy  is  re¬ 
ceived,  it  is  written  up  and 
coded  and  then  sent  directly  to 
the  TTS  composing  room.  Here, 
the  ad  is  punched  into  paper 
tape.  The  punching  includes 
codes  for  setting  the  copy  itself, 
as  well  as  the  necessary  account¬ 
ing  information  (name,  address, 
ad  number,  classification,  etc.). 

This  punched  information  is 


then  processed  by  the  1460.  Ac¬ 
counting  information  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  tape  and  fed  to 
one  of  the  1311  disk  files,  and 
the  copy  reproduced  on  a  justi¬ 
fied  tape  ready  for  use  in  type¬ 
setting. 

Typesetting  now  Imgins  im¬ 
mediately;  there  is  no  delay 
while  we  check  for  credit  valid¬ 
ity.  The  credit  checking  step  is 
taken  only  after  we  have  com¬ 
piled  on  disk  enough  advertiser 
information  to  warrant  econom¬ 
ical  processing. 

The  first  action  in  this  credit 
checking  procedure  is  to  take 
the  accounting  information  for 
incoming  new  ads  temporarily 
stored  on  a  disk  file  and  com¬ 
pare  this  against  a  file  of  risk 
accounts  maintained  on  another 
file.  The  risk  file  is  organized  to 
enable  us  to  catch  almost  any 
credit  risk  regardless  of  whether 
the  advertiser  has  changed  his 
name  or  his  address. 

Credit  Decision 

From  this  comparison  step  we 
secure  a  report  which  lists  all 
credit  risks  appearing  in  the 
grouping  of  ads  just  processed. 
This  report  is  then  sent  directly 
to  the  credit  department,  where 
a  credit  manager  will  make  the 
decision  whether  to  run  an  ad 
(in  effect,  extend  credit)  or  kill 
it.  If  he  decides  to  kill  an  ad, 
this  information  is  transmitted 
to  the  composing  room,  where 
the  already  set  ad  will  be  pulled 
from  the  galley  (before  publica¬ 
tion)  and  discarded. 

For  ads  which  pass  the  credit 
check,  all  information  (account¬ 
ing  data,  first  line  of  ads,  ad 
numbers,  etc.)  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  1460  and  merged 
into  what  we  call  a  “running 


ad  file”.  This  contains  informa¬ 
tion  on  reoccurring  ads,  and 
from  which  we  subsequently 
.schedule  succeeding  day’s  ads, 
print  bills,  develop  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  information,  and  pre¬ 
pare  statistical  and  other  re- 
iwrts. 

We  also  establish  a  credit 
limit  for  each  advertiser.  All 
voluntary  customers  have  one 
limit  and  contract  accounts  have 
individual  limits.  This  means 
the  advertiser  can  run  whatever 
number  of  ads  he  desires,  for  as 
long  as  he  desires,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  cost  does  not 
exceed  his  credit  limit. 

This  control  is  effected  by 
maintaining  on  1311  disk  file  a 
listing  of  all  advertisers,  the 
number  of  ads  they  are  cur¬ 
rently  running," the  cost  of  these 
ads  to  date,  the  advertiser’s 
limit  on  credit.  Should  an  adver¬ 
tiser  reach  his  credit  limit  l)efore 
the  end  of  his  committed  .sched¬ 
ule,  this  will  be  caught  by  the 
computer  during  credit  checking, 
and  the  credit  department  noti¬ 
fied, 

Tialiter  I'.untrul  un  Ads 

By  integrating  l>oth  classified 
ad  production  and  accounting 
procedures  in  this  one  computer 
operation,  we  have  achieved  a 
tighter  control  over  the  proces¬ 
sing  of  ad  orders  from  concep¬ 
tion  through  billing,  signifi¬ 
cantly  improved  our  control  over 
credit  losses,  and  provided  our 
advertisers  with  far  more 


complete  billing  information. 
Furthermore,  we  are  also  in  a 
better  position  to  develop  more 
detailed  sales  statistics  and  to 
analyze  our  performance  in  both 
production  and  accounting. 

This  classified  ad  system  also 
is  tied-in,  as  far  as  management 
information  is  concerned,  with 
an  IBM  1620  computer  used  for 
display  advertising  and  news¬ 
paper  copy  photocomposition  and 
hot-metal  linecasting. 

Steps  have  also  been  taken  to 
move  further  into  both  these 
areas  of  computer  application. 
On  order  is  a  new  IBM  System/ 
360  and  two  1130  computers, 
which  are  essentially  small-scale 
.scientific  computers.  One  of  these 
1 130’s  will  be  used  exclusively 
for  photocomposition  typeset¬ 
ting,  and  the  other  for  hot-metal 
linecasting,  including  that  re- 
((uired  for  classified  advertising. 
Both  these  units  will  be  linked 
by  cable  with  the  System/360, 
thus  enabling  us  to  perform 
more  efficiently  the  separate 
functions  now  handled  independ¬ 
ently  by  the  1460  and  1620. 

• 

Alleii'Klapp  Appointed 

Allen-Klapp  Company  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  Elk¬ 
hart  (Ind.)  Truth  and  Misha¬ 
waka  (Ind.)  Times,  effective 
Dec.  1,  succeeding  Johnson, 
Kent,  Gavin  and  Sinding,  news- 
l)aper  representative  firm 
which  quit  business  recently. 
The  newspapers  are  members 
of  the  Communicana  Group. 


WHAT  THE  DOCTOR  ORDERED — Douq  Kennedy,  chief  photographer 
for  the  Miami  Herald  who  was  wounded  May  6  while  covering  the 
fighting  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  receives  the  Miami  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers'  Mike  Ackerman  Award  for  Outstanding  Contributions  to  Photo 
Journalism.  Stan  Wayman  (right),  of  Life  magazine,  presents  it  to 
Kennedy  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in  Washington. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  is  at  center.  The  award  is  named  after  the  late  Mike 
Ackerman,  UPl  photographer. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Those  Male/Female  Guidelines..  Are  They  Practical?  ■ 

An  Unhappy  Day  Spent  With  EEOC  Aide 


By  Stan  Finsness. 

CAM,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 


The  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission  issued  a 
“new”  set  of  sidelines  on  sex 
(Nov.  22)  and  as  far  as  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertisinp  is 
concerned,  there  appear  to  be 
no  significant  changes. 

The  Commission  contends  that 
under  the  law,  it  has  no  option 
but  to  issue  its  guideline  rules. 
Many  newspapers  are  trying  to 
go  along  with  the  Act,  sometimes 
at  considerable  expense,  but 
opinion  is  hardening  that  we 
haven’t  really  arrived  at  a 
workable  solution,  not  just  from 
the  point  of  view  of  newspapers 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
this  part  of  the  Act  is  supposed 
to  do.  As  this  columnist  under¬ 
stands  it,  the  aim  is  to  provide 
equal  chances  of  employment 
for  women. 

Many  newspapers  are  running 
— as  the  Commission  required — 
“disclaimer  boxes”  in  their  clas¬ 
sified  sections.  (The  original 
guidelines  stated  that  the 
“notice”  should  “appear  in  a 
prominent  place  on  each  page  on 
which  the  classified  advertising 
appears”.  The  new  gpiidelines 
read,  “in  a  prominent  place  on 
every  other  page  .  .  .”.) 

Revised  Headings 

Some  newspapers  have  revised 
their  classification  headings  as 
the  commission  suggests,  prin¬ 
cipally  changing  “Help  Wanted, 
Men”  to  “Jobs  of  Interest — 
Men”  and  “Help  Wanted, 
Women”  to  “Jobs  of  Interest — 
Women”,  with  some  papers 
making  similar  changes  in  the 
sales  classifications,  which  up  to 
this  time  have  not  been  men¬ 
tioned  or  may  just  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  Commission. 

Though  I  am  certainly  and 
admittedly  no  legal  expert,  I  can 
find  nothing  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  empowering  the 
Commission  to  enforce  or  even 
ask  for  these  requirements.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Act  states 
(regarding  Section  704  (b) ) : 

'  “The  prohibition  of  this  sec- 

j  tion”  (having  to  do  with  pub- 

I  lishing  advertising  indicating  a 

preference  or  limitation  regard¬ 
ing  sex  without  a  bona  fide  re¬ 
quirement)  “do  not  require 
newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  to  exercise  any  control  or 
supervision  over,  or  to  do  any 


screening  of,  the  advertisements 
and  notices  published  by  them.” 

But  this  isn’t  the  point,  really, 
because  many  newspapers  are 
interested  in  the  aims  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  just  as  they 
have  been  interested  in  and 
worked  toward  fair  housing, 
slum  clearance  and  elimination 
or  at  least  correction  of  other 
fu)cial  ills. 

The  primary’  point  is  that  the 
guidelines  don’t  work.  At  least 
at  this  time  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  sex  in  help  wanted 
advertising  don’t  work — for 
newspapers  or,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  for  some  of  the  people 
they’re  supposed  to  help. 

When  the  first  set  of  guide¬ 
lines  went  into  effect,  we  co¬ 
operated  completely  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  feeling  that  it  certainly 
was  worth  a  try.  Our  help 
wanted  classifications  were  re¬ 
vised  as  follows: 

i>8 — Private  Employment 
Agencies 

.j9 — Government  Employment 
Services 

60 —  Help  Wanted — Men  or 
Women 

61 —  Sales  Jobs,  Men  or 
Women 

62 —  Jobs  of  Interest — Men 

63 —  Salesmen  Wanted 

64 —  Jobs  Wanted — Men 

65 —  Jobs  of  Interest — Women 

66 —  Saleswomen  Wanted 

67 —  Jobs  Wanted — Women 

A  notice  was  running  at  the 

beginning  of  “Jobs  of  Interest 
— Men”  and  “Jobs  of  Interest — 
Women”.  We  don’t  have  enough 
volume  in  pages  to  need  a  box 
on  “every  other  page”,  and  this 
positioning  seemed  to  make 
sense. 

We  also  ran  a  full  page  ad  in 
the  previous  Sunday’s  classified 
section,  explaining  the  guidelines 
and  the  portions  of  the  Act  con¬ 
cerning  sex  in  advertising. 

Special  Meeting 

We  went  a  step  further.  We 
invited  EEOC  Commissioner 
Richard  A.  Graham  to  Provi¬ 
dence  so  he  could  have  first-hand 
experience  in  talking  with  firms 
placing  help  wanted  advertising, 
and  we  set  up  a  “question  and 
answer”  meeting  with  employ¬ 
ment  agency  owners  or  man¬ 
agers  and  interested  personnel 
people. 


THE  DISCLAIMER:  “The  New  York  Slate  Law  Again.st 
Discrimination  and  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibit  discrimination  in  employment  because  of  sex 
unless  based  on  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification.  Help 
Wanted  .and  Situation  Wanted  advertisements  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  columns  captioned  “Male”  and  “Female”  for  the 
convenience  of  readers  and  are  not  intended  as  an  unlawful 
limitation  or  discrimination  based  on  sex.” 


Mr.  Graham  went  into  the 
problem  of  requiring  “men  or 
women  will  be  considered”  in 
advertising  for  “Carders”  being 
placed  by  Coro  Inc.,  a  large 
Jewelry  Manufacturer.  (“Card¬ 
ers”,  usually  women,  are 
workers  who  place  pieces  of 
jewelry  on  cardboard  display 
racks.)  The  conversation  went 
something  like  this: 

Mr.  Graham:  “Would  you  go 
along  with  saying,  ‘Men  will  be 
considered?’  ” 

Coro:  “No.  This  would  be 
ridiculous.  About  the  same  as 
saying  a  man  will  be  considered 
for  a  job  as  a  housekeeper.  A 
man  won’t  sit  at  a  bench  and  do 
this  all  day,  for  one  thing.  We’d 
be  wasting  his  time  having  him 
come  in  to  apply.  Do  we  have 
to  say,  ‘Men  considered?’  ” 

Mr.  Graham  didn’t  say  yes  or 
no.  He  said  something  like  this: 
“I’m  here  to  find  out  more  about 
the  problems  we’re  facing.  The 
law  does  have  to  be  enforced.  If 
we  don’t  abide  by  it,  it  means 
nothing.  I  do  intend  to  take  back 
to  Washington  some  of  the 
things  I’m  learning  here.” 

Another  ad  for  a  male  ac¬ 
countant  was  being  placed  by 
the  Coro  firm  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Graham :  “Would  you  con¬ 
sider  stating  ‘Females  con¬ 
sidered’  on  this  opening?” 

Coro:  “No,  because  it’s  a  man 
we’re  looking  for.  We  feel  it 
takes  a  man  for  this  job.  It’s 
grueling.  The  pace  is  terrific. 
From  our  experience,  we’d 
rather  hire  a  male.” 

Mr.  Graham :  “It  seems  to  me 
that  a  qualified  woman  could 
handle  it.  Why  don’t  you  insert, 
‘Females  considered’?” 

Coro:  “We’d  object  strongly 
to  that.” 

The  “Carders  wanted”  ad  ran 
— without  “males  may  apply”. 
The  Coro  firm  altogether  de¬ 
clined  placing  the  “Accountant” 
ad. 

That  same  afternoon  Mr. 
Graham  appeared  before  an 
audience  of  about  50  guests  who 
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had  been  invited  to  discuss  sex 
in  advertising.  It  had  l)een  an¬ 
nounced  and  was  introduced  as 
a  “question  and  answer  session 
on  sex  in  help  wanted  adver¬ 
tising”,  and  most  of  the  guests 
were  either  private  employment 
agency  people  or  emploj’ment 
directors  of  large  firms. 

Inconclusive  Talk 

With  something  like  40  min¬ 
utes  available  for  this  “Q  and  A” 
meeting,  and  with  the  partici¬ 
pants  obviously  there  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  getting  some 
answers  to  their  problems,  Mr. 
Graham  spoke  for  35  minutes  in 
the  broad  aspects  of  the  Act, 
the  need  in  the  nation  for  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity  for 
women,  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
emerging  nations  of  Africa. 

There  was  time  for  one  ques¬ 
tion:  “Our  policy  is  to  termi¬ 
nate  employment  of  women  who 
get  married.  Can  we  continue  to 
do  this?” 

A  rather  long  and  involved  an¬ 
swer  ended  with,  “No,  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  be  ruling  on  this, 
and  I  think  it’s  a  labor  practice 
you  should  discontinue,  since 
you’re  likely  in  violation  now 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  has  not  yet  given  its 
ruling.” 

Mr.  Graham  is  a  sincere  and 
hard-working  person  as  are  his 
fellow  Commissioners.  They’re 
trying  to  do  a  job  and  trying  to 
come  up  with  the  answers. 

But  it  seemed  obvious  from 
Mr.  Graham’s  remarks  that  he 
didn’t  have  the  answers — or  at 
least  wasn’t  willing  to  go  on 
record  with  them. 

It  was  not  a  satisfying  day 
for  me  or  for  the  people  who 
were  invited  in  for  some  prob¬ 
lem-solving.  It  probably  wasn’t 
satisfying  for  Mr.  Graham, 
either. 

With  the  classification  change 
and  “notices”  in  effect  in  Provi¬ 
dence  for  over  a  month  and  in 
spite  of  some  fairly  heavy  at- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 
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Ways  To  Get 

More  Levi’s 
Ad  Copy  Told 

San  Francisco 

With  a  tough  target  to  hit 
and  with  an  ad  policy  based  on 
I  sales  lesults,  Levi  Strauss  & 
Co.  uses  1100  newspapers  in 
this  country  to  advertise  Levi’s 
—and  1200  newspapers  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe. 

And  today  253  kinds  of  pants 
are  produced  by  the  company 
which  l)egan  when  its  founder 
made  the  first  Levi’s  from  a 
piece  of  sail  cloth  and  decided 
to  drop  his  search  for  gold  and 
establish  a  business  here  back 
in  1850. 

Today  the  basic  target  of  the 
company  is  the  teen  age  youth. 
He  owns  on  the  average  five 
pairs  of  work,  school  and  play 
pants,  explained  C.  M.  Robin¬ 
son,  advertising  manager. 

80  Pet.  Readership 

The  newspaper  sports  pages 
have  proven  to  be  the  best  way 
Levi  Strauss  can  reach  this 
young  man  regularly.  The  com¬ 
pany  finds  that  80  per  cent  of 
all  teen  boys  read  these  pages 
regularly. 

This  proves  newspapers  can 
interest  young  men,  but  he  be¬ 
lieves  they  can  do  more.  Only  a 
few  newspapers  are  aggressive¬ 
ly  providing  special  material 
that  will  pull  boys  into  the 
newspaper,  he  reports. 

Newspapers  also  should  be 


irs  OFFICIAL — At  the  opening 
of  the  remodeled  and  enlarged 
offices  of  Richard  Jorgensen  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  San  Jose,  Calif,  re¬ 
cently,  Louis  Heindel,  left,  director 
of  advertising  for  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News,  complimented 
>  Dick  Jorgensen,  president  of  the 
agency — the  second  oldest  in 
Santa  Clara  County. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 

_ 


more  aggressive  in  soliciting  re¬ 
tail  tie-in  advertising,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson  told  the  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  chapter,  AANR.  Tie-in 
copy  provides  a  bonus  for  the 
Levi  Strauss  organization  and 
can  provide  a  similar  linage 
bonus  to  newspapers. 

The  carefully  kept  figures  on 
Levi’s  show  a  40  per  cent  ad 
increase,  overall,  from  tie-ins. 
This  means  40  cents  more  ad¬ 
vertising  for  every  dollar  the 
manufacturer  expends. 

Tops  for  Target 

Research  reports  are  appre¬ 
ciated,  the  ad  manager  added. 
Strauss  studies  support  back 
the  theory  that  newspapers 
reach  the  hard  target  better 
than  any  other  medium,  but 
more  findings  are  welcomed. 

Trends  also  are  watched 
closely.  Selections  often  vary 
among  high  schools  in  the  same 
community.  But  every  now  and 
then  a  real  hit  appears.  The 
next  copy  release  will  feature 
“white  Levi’s.”  These  developed 
after  a  group  of  Teeners 
bleached  their  blue  pants  white 
and  started  a  fad. 

Some  radio  is  being  used  to 
promote  Levi’s.  The  purchase  of 
rock  ’n  roll  radio  advertising  is 
viewed  as  “buying  a  lot  of 
women,”  Mr.  Robinson  said, 
asking:  “How  many  boys  do 
you  see  watching  the  Beatles?” 

A  basic  policy  decides  how 
much  advertising  of  Levi’s  will 
be  used  and  where.  For  the 
company  is  not  trying  to  build 
a  market  with  advertising.  In¬ 
stead  it  uses  advertising  to  de¬ 
velop  new  sales. 

Application  Fommla 

A  percentage  of  total  sales  is 
allocated  annually  for  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  Mr.  Robinson 
explained.  This  total  amount  is 
fixed  and  the  allocations  to  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  are  then  based  on 
the  sales  in  that  area. 

The  regional  salesmen  allo¬ 
cate  advertising  to  different 
areas  of  their  territory  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  volume  of  sales 
produced,  it  was  explained. 

An  exception  to  this  basic 
promotion  policy  was  made 
when  the  company  introduced 
Sta-Prest  pants.  Levi  Strauss 
estimated  it  was  only  about  six 
months  ahead  of  competitors 
with  this  new  item  of  casual 
wear.  It  rushed  right  out  to  ad¬ 
vertise  and  its  plants  have  since 
been  pressed  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Sta-Prest. 
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Single  Rate  Adopted 
To  End  Bidding  Deal 


Johnstown,  Pa. 

The  Johnstown  Tribune-Dem¬ 
ocrat  this  week  announced  the 
adoption  of  the  single-rate  plan 
for  all  advertisers. 

Richard  Mayer,  publisher, 
said,  “We  have  recognized  for 
some  time  the  need  to  take  this 
step.  I  am  sure  that  many  pub¬ 
lishers  would  like  to  enjoy  the 
one-rate  system,  but  the  total 
cost  of  producing  a  newspaper 
is  drastically  affected  by  such 
a  change.” 

In  making  the  change,  the 
Tribune-Democrat  has  abolished 
all  special  categories  of  rates, 
such  as  political,  distributor, 
open,  transient,  manufacturing, 
auto,  utility  and  the  like. 

The  Tribune-Democrat  will 
maintain  its  flat  rate  system  for 
commissionable  advertising.  The 
choice  of  commissionable  or  non- 
commissionable  rates  will  be  the 
only  differential  on  the  card, 
plus  a  sliding  scale  on  local  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

The  new  system  was  made 
possible  by  an  outright  decrease 
of  2%c  per  line  in  the  general 
advertising  rate  to  bring  it  in 
line  with  the  newspaper’s  local 


rate,  Mr.  Mayer  said. 

Mr.  Mayer  added:  “We  hope 
that  the  adoption  of  the  single¬ 
rate  plan  in  Johnstown  will  help 
to  take  the  pricing  of  agency- 
placed  newspaper  space  off  the 
auction  block.  The  increasing 
tendency  of  advertising  agencies 
to  place  their  campaigns  on  a 
‘What  am  I  bid?’  basis  is  de¬ 
plorable.  A  single-rate,  conscien¬ 
tiously  adhered  to  for  all  com¬ 
ers,  is  the  fairest  method  of 
pricing  our  advertising  space.” 

• 

Advertisers  to  Have 
Printing  Adviser 

Cl£VELAND 

Victor  L.  Galazin  has  been 
appointed  advertising  service 
counselor  for  the  Plain  Dealer. 
He  will  work  with  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies,  as¬ 
sisting  with  mechanical  prepa¬ 
ration  of  art  and  copy  for  bet¬ 
ter  Plain  Dealer  reproduction. 

His  new  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  R.  Merkel, 
production  director.  During  33 
years  at  the  Plain  Dealer,  Mr. 
Galazin  has  been  a  printer,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  ad  alley  and  ad 
service  manager. 


The  Unholy  Alliance 

The  notion  that  the  public  is  insensitive  when  its  leg 
is  pulled  is  current  only  among  eggheads,  longhairs,  high¬ 
brows  and  the  gn^eat  unwashed  who  infest  the  universities. 

Advertising’s  present  folly  results  from  the  mistaken 
idea  that  it  has  something  to  gain  from  an  unholy  alliance 
with  show  business.  This,  of  course,  is  a  development  that 
must  be  blamed  on  broadcasting.  However,  the  emergence 
of  radio  and  television  as  our  principal  means  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  advertising,  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  may  carry  it. 

Advertising  is  selling  and  selling  is  a  serious  business. 
There  is  no  place  in  it  for  knights  on  armored  horses 
chasing  dirt,  tornadoes  in  kitchen  sinks  washing  dishes, 
clothes  so  clean  that  they  may  safely  be  viewed  only 
through  smoked  glasses,  blacked  eyes  based  on  cigarette 
brand  loyalty,  etc. 

Advertising  couldn’t  possibly  have  a  worse  model  than 
the  theatre,  where  the  standard  performance  in  the  indus¬ 
try  is  failure.  There  is  only  one  success  in  every  thirty 
legitimate  attempts  to  write  a  song  or  a  play  or  a  movie, 
even  a  television  show.  And  this  is  not  nearly  a  good 
enough  percentage  for  any  other  business. 

My  favorite  recent  headline  in  a  magazine  advertise¬ 
ment  was  “How  would  you  like  an  acid  bath?”,  a  question 
asked  by  a  steel  fabricator. 

The  only  sensible  answer  I  could  think  of  was  “How 
would  you  like  a  punch  in  the  nose?” 

— From  remarks  by  FAIRFAX  M.  CONE, 
Chairman  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Ine., 
to  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers. 
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PUT  IN  II CUL 
FOR  KEILY 


One  phone  cell  can  make  that  paper¬ 
work  pile-up  disappear.  Call  for  Kelly 
and  (et  temporary  office  help  that  gets 
the  |ob  done.  Dictation.  Typing.  Cleri¬ 
cal.  Reception  service.  The  whole  range 
of  office  skills.  Performance  100% 
guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Pick  up  your 
phone  and  dial  us  today. 


KELLY  GIRL 

SCRVtCE.  INC. 

IMPRINT 


Need  temporary  office  help’  We 
have  the  skills  you  need.  Secre¬ 
tarial.  Clerical.  Typing.  Keypunch¬ 
ing.  Tabulating.  Invoicing.  You 
name  it.  Performance  100%  guar¬ 
anteed  to  your  satisfaction,  or  you 
don't  pay.  Phone  us  now. 

KELLY  GIRL 

SERVICE,  INC. 

IMPRINT 


Dailies  Both  Stock 
And  Sell  Kelly  Girls 


When  Williaih  R.  Kelly,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Kelly  Girl  Serv’ice  Inc. 
of  Detroit,  told  stockholders  this 
year  that  earnings  had  reached 
$37,698,000  and  will  be  more  in 
1965,  he  might  have  added: 

“We  couldn’t  stay  in  business 
without  newspapers.” 

That’s  exactly  what  Norman 
Jackson,  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  offices, 
did  say.  Of  the  183  Kelly  Girl 
offices  in  44  states,  furnishing  a 
variety  of  temporary  help  to 
business,  the  six  in  New  York 
City  have  shoum  the  greatest 
growth  in  the  last  three  years. 
Business  has  gone  up  more  than 
50%  since  1963,  when  Mr.  Jack- 
son  was  transferred  from  De¬ 
troit. 

OassiBed  &  ROP 

“We  use  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  to  recruit 
girls  and  men  for  temporary 
help,”  Mr.  Jackson  said.  “Then 
our  advertising  in  ROP  display 
space  in  the  same  newspapers 
put  those  girls  and  men  to 
work.” 

Today  temporary  services 
cover  the  entire  range  of  office 
skills  from  routine  typing  and 
filing  to  executive  secretaries. 
An  industrial  division  has  also 
been  added.  Called  Labor-Aides, 
it  furnishes  general  laborers, 
shipping  and  warehouse  work¬ 
ers,  maintenance  and  clean-up 
help,  car  loaders  and  unloaders, 
light  factory  helpers,  stock 
clerks  and  others.  Then  a  spe¬ 
cial  service  for  banks  providing 
trained  tellers  and  clerks  for 
peak  periods  has  been  devel- 


If  you  have  boxcars  to 
unload,  bales  to  lift,  stock 
to  move,  or  anything  else 
that  needs  unskilled  or 
semi'sP  tiled  temporary  help. 
Labor*  Aides  can  sawc  you 
money  because  you  pay  only 
when  there’s  work  to  do. 


How  docs  that  grab  you? 


LABOR-AIDES 

INC. 

industrial  division  of  Kelly  Girl  Service,  Inc. 


oped,  and  is  going  well  particu¬ 
larly  in  New  York  City. 

Of  special  interest  to  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executiv'es  and 
public  relations  and  publicity 
firms  is  the  market-aides  divi¬ 
sion.  It  has  personnel  available 
on  a  temporary  basis  to  test 
markets  prior  to  new  product 
advertising,  demonstrating  mer¬ 
chandise,  mysterj'  shopping,  and 
assisting  at  trade  shows. 

“We  once  provided  a  pretty 
girl  to  lie  in  a  coffin  at  an  un¬ 
dertakers’  show,”  Mr.  Jackson 
said.  “A  group  of  our  tempo¬ 
rary  help  serv^  as  guinea  pigs 
to  test  a  new  atomizer  for  head 
colds.” 

Field  Booming 

The  whole  temporary  field  is 
booming  as  industry  throughout 
the  U.S.  seeks  to  cut  down  over¬ 
head  by  paying  for  some  of  its 
help  only  as  needed. 

Kelly  Girl  Service  expects 
sales  of  at  least  $45  million 
throughout  the  country  this 
year,  or  a  20%  increase  over 
1964  according  to  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  in  New 
York  City  alone  he  invests 
about  $60,000  a  year  in  classi¬ 
fied  ads,  placed  by  Dirusso  & 
Faldom.  Throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  classified  ads  placed  by 
Kelly  Girl  Service  are  subject 
to  fluctuations.  When  unem- 
ployunent  is  down,  the  classified 
budget  is  increased  consider¬ 
ably.  Thus  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
where  unemployment  is  now  un¬ 
der  2%,  the  classified  ad  allot¬ 
ment  is  extremely  high,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  more  people  into  the 
temporary  help  market.  . 


National  advertising  in  dis¬ 
play  space  is  lx)ught  for  Kelly 
Girl  Service  by  Ross  Roy  Inc. 
The  appropriation  for  this  year 
was  approximately  $750,000.  It 
will  go  higher  in  1966.  The  pres¬ 
ent  appropriation  represents  a 
93%  increase  over  what  it  was 
five  years  ago.  In  1955  there 
was  no  national  advertising. 

.Small  Ads;  Big  Job 

Newspaper  copy  ranges  from 
small  one  column  by  50-lines  to 
600  lines,  four  columns  by  150 
lines.  Local  offices  are  also  pro¬ 
vided  with  mats  for  advertising 


they  can  buy  in  their  own  news¬ 
papers. 

Recruiting  ads  appeal  with 
.such  top  lines  as  “Earn  Extra 
Money,”  “Meet  New’  People” 
and  “See  New  Places.” 

Kelly  Girls  Service  Inc.,  was 
founded  in  1946  by  William 
Russell  Kelly,  now  chairman  of 
the  board.  By  the  end  of  1947 
it  had  fewer  than  100  em¬ 
ployes  servicing  600  custom¬ 
ers.  Billings  amounted  to  $92,- 
000,  Today  there  are  100,000 
employes  serving  90,000  cus¬ 
tomers  and  sales  of  nearly  $40 
million. 


Minor  Changes  Made 
in  4A  Media  Report 

Minor  revisions  hav’e  been 
made  in  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies 
Report,  “Recommended  Break- 
dowms  for  Consumer  Media 
Data.” 

Most  of  the  changes  occur  in 
the  occupational  category  and 
the  secondary  requirement  sec¬ 
tion  called,  “Additional  Data 
Highly  Desired.” 

Changes  in  the  minimum 
basic  data  are  as  follows:  Un¬ 
der  Data  for  Households — “In¬ 
side  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area”  replaces 

“Metropolitan  Area”  and  “Out¬ 
side  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area”  replaces 

“Non-Metropolitan  area”;  “Ur¬ 
ban”  and  “Rural’  are  added. 
Under  Data  for  Individuals — 
Marital  Status — “Single  (Nev¬ 
er  Married)”  and  “Divorced  or 
Separated”  replace  “Single” 

and  “Divorced.” 

Under  Data  for  Individuals 
and  Data  for  Household  Heads 
there  have  been  several  changes 
in  the  Occupation  category: 
“Employed,”  “Housewives  (Not 
Employed  Outside  Home) 

“Armed  Services”  and  “Other” 


have  been  added;  “Professional 
and  Technical”  replaces  “Pro¬ 
fessional,  Semi-Professional”; 
“Except  Farm”  has  been  added 
to  “Managers,  Officials  and  Pro 
prietors”;  “Service  Workers; 
and  Private  Household  Work¬ 
ers”  has  been  added  to  “Opera¬ 
tive;  Non-Farm  Laborers”  and 
removed  from  “Craftsmen, 
Foremen”;  “Farm  Managers” 
and  “Foremen”  have  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Farmers  category; 
“Looking  for  Work’  has  been 
added  to  “Unemployed.” 

Under  the  Data  for  House¬ 
hold  Heads  and  Data  for  House¬ 
wives,  the  age  breaks  of  “24 
and  Younger”  and  “25-34”  re¬ 
place  “34  and  Younger.”  Also, 
under  Data  for  Housewives  two 
categories  have  been  added  to 
Employment  —  “Not  Employed 
Outside  the  Home”  and  “Unem¬ 
ployed — Looking  for  Work.” 

• 

In  Sears  PR  Post 

William  F.  McCurdy  -will  be¬ 
come  divisional  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  public  relations  for 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Feb.  1, 
1966,  succeeding  James  T.  Grif¬ 
fin,  retired.  Mr.  McCurdy  has 
been  executive  director  of  Sears’ 
savings  and  profit  sharing  fund. 
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•7  am  interested  in  writinq  and  paintimi.  What  do  you 
ihtnk  of  Guadalajara,  Mexico?  1  am  a  woman  alone  .  . 

There’s  a  nearby  town  of  Ajijic  that  has  quite  an 
\inerican  writers’  and  artists’  colony  and  you’re  certainly 
bafe  enough  there  or  in  Guadalajara.  I  thought  .Ajijic  had 
a  kind  of  arty  feeling,  though. 

I  liked  better  .San  Miguel  de  .Mlcnde. 

Good  art  and  writing  school.  Small  Mexican 
town.  Good  accommodations,  cheap.  You  get 
a  folder  on  this  by  writing  Instituto  .Mlende, 

.San  Miguel  de  Allende.  Gro.,  Mexico. 


“We  have  a  few  days  in  .New  York,  but  haven’t  any 
idea  of  the  town  .  .  . 

The  New  York  Visitors’  Bureau.  IK)  East  42nd  .street. 


^cTur  j 
Owa-A'Ult£JL 
Specioi!  lAoiKPlips 


will  send  you  a  guide,  map,  calendar  of  events,  I’''*'-''- 

addresses  and  prices,  restaurants  with  samc.-r - 

guide,  educational  tours  and  TV-show  tickets.  I 

★  ★  ★  I  air< 

“What  shots  are  recommended  tor  travel  in  t  i  OI  ^ 
bean?  What  documents?"  1 

Typhoid,  tetanus,  yellow  fever,  smallpox  vac  I  _ 
You  need  a  current  U.  S.  passport.  .Also  your  .  1  I 

vaccination  certificate,  dated  within  the  last  thrc  I  I 

★  ★  ★  1 

“ .  .  .  where  can  wc  get  information  on  Tahiti'.  _ _ 

The  tourist  bureau  attached  to  a  French 
Write  Syndicat  d’lnitiatif,  Papeete.  Tahiti.  T.AI,  the  French 
airline,  gives  away  a  booklet. 

★  ★  ★ 

“We  are  going  around  the  world  when  my  husband 
retires.  He’s  worried  about  his  health  .  .  .  any  suggestions 
for  the  hypochondriac?” 

A  paperback  book  by  Dr.  Colter  Rule.  “.A  Traveler’s 
Guide  to  Good  Health,’’  is  loaded  with  useful  information 
on  how  to  avoid  unpleasant  health  problems.  And  it  might 

give  your  husband  some  ideas  on  how  to  get  sick. 

★  ★  ★ 

“What  is  the  MINIMl'M  amount  of  clothes  for  a  woman 
going  to  Hawaii?’’ 

I’d  take  what  you  arc  wearing  and  ONE  cocktail  dress 
—which  you  may  never  wear. 

JThe  things  most  women  wear  are  bought 
better  in  the  Waikiki  shops:  bermudas,  slacks, 
muu  muus,  swimsuits  — and  for  evening, 
maybe  a  Chinese  collar  thing  called  a  pake- 
muu. 

Leave  the  other  things  home  and  some 
space  in  your  luggage  for  what  you  buy.  These  things  are 
good-looking  and  NOT  expensive. 

★  ★  ★ 

“Where  can  I  get  Austrian  ski  informatioji?” 

The  Austrian  State  Tourist  Department  has  a  new 
book  on  this.  It  looks  good  to  me.  Write  to  them  at  444 
Madison  avenue.  New  York  city. 

★  ★  ★ 

“Any  suggestions  for  shopping  in  .Mexico 
One  of  the  BEST  shopping  countries.  Prices  are  high 
in  the  tourist  sections  of  Mexico  City.  But  you  can  get 
everything  made  in  the  republic  in  that  town. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  this  book:  “In  Mexico, 
Where  to  Look,  How  to  Buy.  Mexican  Popular  .Arts  and 
Crafts.”  By  James  Norman.  Published  by  Morrow.  Price 
—$4.50  and  worth  all  of  it.  .An  excellent,  easy-to-read  study 
of  just  what  it  says  it  is. 

★  ★  ★ 

“You  say  people  can  live  in  Spain  very  well  on  $300 
a  month.  But  where  do  you  find  housing?  Is  there  any 
specific  list?” 

The  tourist  people  in  Madrid  answered  me  on  this:  “We 
answer  EVERY  letter.”  They  didn’t  have  a  list  but  indi- 
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COlORS 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

IN  CANADA 


SCHMIDT  PRINTING  INKS 

OF  CANADA  LIN1ITED 
8S0  DE  L'EPEE  AVENUE 
MONTREAL  8.  P  O 
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O  I  -  1  Law,  fi  om  the  start.  Success  of 

to  PjyiQ  the  findingfs  is  best  illustrated 

by  the  subsequent  use  of  the  en- 
1  M  5  tire  series  of  six  full  pages  in 

t  O 111 liST.O il ft  the  middle  West  by  North 

American  Securities  Company, 
sponsor  of  the  Commonwealth 
t^opy  EiFR  funds. 

*  All  of  which  leads  up  to  a 

San  Francisco  “$33  billion  question”  posed  by 
The  release  of  a  half-dozen  Richard  E.  Cruikshank,  vice¬ 
pages  of  newspaper  advertising  president  and  general  manager 
is  viewed  here  as  a  potentially  of  AF-GL’s  San  Francisco  of- 
important  step  for  the  $33  bil-  fice: 

lion  mutual  funds  industry.  “If  mutual  funds  have  grown 

And  it  could  prove  a  vital  from  a  $3  to  a  $33  billion  indus- 
move  toward  a  channel  which  try  in  20  years  virtually  with- 
might  develop  millions  of  new  out  advertising  assistance, 
newspaper  advertising  dollars  where  would  this  industry  be 
annually,  it  is  pointed  out.  today  if  fund  sponsors  were 
For  the  copy  included  area  permitted  to  use  the  same  type 
listings  of  brokers  offering  of  copy  utilized  by  banks  and 
Commonwealth  mutual  funds  savings  and  loan  companies?” 
and  marked  a  new  first  for  an  He  believes  that  less  restrict- 
industry  so  heavily  swaddled  in  ed,  but  completely  reliable  ad- 
advertising  restrictions  that  in-  vertising  would  assist  the  in¬ 
novations  are  very  rare.  dustry  enormously.  And  it 

In  this  campaign,  however,  would  provide  newspapers  with 
there  were  also  two  other  firsts,  millions  of  new  advertising  dol- 
It  was  the  first  time  mutual  lars,  he  submitted,  glancing  at 
funds  used  split-run  advertis-  examples  of  bank,  security,  and 
ing,  and  it  was  the  initial  Pa-  savings  and  loan  copy  lining  the 
cific  Coast  appearance  of  full-  AF-GL  office  wall, 
page  fund  copy. 

IrnmnliBle  Reaction  explanation,  he  pointed  out 

Results  of  the  releases  were  that  funds  basically  may  adver- 
carefully  checked  by  the  agen-  tise  only  their  names  and  trade- 
cy,  Albert  Frank-Guenther  marks  and  must  avoid  any 

“selling”  language  or  reference 
to  the  advantages  of  mutual 
funds  in  general.  This  is  in  ac- 
cord  with  regulations  of  the  Se- 
curities  and  Exchangee  Commis- 
^  ^  sion  covering  the  sales  of  se- 

Fund  advertising  is  submit- 
ted  to  the  SEC  through  the 
■  National  Association  of  Securi- 

W  ties  Dealers.  Penalties  for  vio- 

J  lations  can  be  imposed  by  SEC. 

The  Commonwealth  organi¬ 
zation  wanted  to  advertise  re- 
gionally  the  offices  of  the  securi- 
ties  dealers  where  its  funds 
I  I  f .  I  I  I  B  may  be  purchased.  And  it 

llLjlllB  wished  to  advertise  distinctive- 

ly,  in  a  manner  far  removed 
from  the  small,  one-column  no- 
H  tices  showing  name  and  trade- 

H  lllB  m  I  H  mark.  The  trade  calls  these 

H  __  I  “tombstones.” 


END  OF  ERA  in  mutual  fund  ad¬ 
vertising  is  hinted  in  this  SEC- 
authorized  copy.  It  was  the  first 
time  a  fund  had  been  permitted 
to  list  brokers  and  the  first  split- 
run  fund  advertising.  For  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  it  was  the  first  time 
a  fund  ran  full-page  newspaper 
copy.  The  Commonwealth  copy 
was  prepared  by  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law. 


Magazine  Change 

Portland,  Ore. 

One  of  the  Sunday  Oregon¬ 
ian’s  four  magazines  has  a  new 
name,  a  new  format  and  a  new 
editor:  Home  &  Garden  maga¬ 
zine  is  now  Northwest  Home  & 
Garden,  a  newsprint  tabloid  that 
has  been  broadened  in  scope  for 
general  feature  stories.  Its  new 
editor  is  Joe  Bianco,  the  former 
automotive  editor  and  farm 
editor. 


Written  with  character 
competence. .  .color 


In  Ad  Production 

Oklahoma,  Cm 
Dorothy  Gutsche,  a  Cali¬ 
fornian  who  began  her  career  in 
classified  advertising  sales  for 
Hearst  and  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  has  been  named  to 
head  retail  advertising  produc¬ 
tion  for  Ackerman  Associates, 
Oklahoma  City  public  relations 
and  advertising  agency. 
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Joe  Brooks,  Copley  News  Service  Pacific  Area  correspondent,  is  another  reason  why  CNS  subscribers  get 
firsthand  day-to-day  coverage  and  interpretative  analysis  oftrends  and  events.  Brooks,  who  is  based  in  Honolulu, 
is  constantly  on  the  move.  He  has  to  be.  The  Pacific  Ocean  Area  is  a  big  beat.  Brooks’  recent  reports  on  what  it 
was  like  to  go  back  to  Guam  and  Saipan  brought  back  sharp  memories  to  many  other  World  War  II  Marine  Corps 
veterans.  Brooks  is  still  hitting  hot  spots.  Other  recent  bylines  have  been  filed  from  Bangkok,  South  Viet  Nam 
and  at  sea  off  the  coast  of  North  Viet  Nam.  Brooks  is  shown  here  interviewing  Lt.  Gen.  Victor  H.  Krulak,  USMC, 
Commanding  General,  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific.  Both  General  Krulak  and  Brooks  had  just  returned  from 
Viet  Nam.  For  the  best  in  news  reporting  subscribe  to  Copley  News  Service.  For  sample  reports  and  rates, 
direct  requests  to  Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  ,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Montgomery 
ATLANTA.  34  Pe<ichtr««.  N  E 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  Jackson 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 


Linage  Leaders 

1965 

Mitriiiiig 


First  10  Months 

1964 

Morning 

'5.720.IM 
37,5tt,7H 

33.8IS,t04 
7f.29l,sa 
*8, 071, Ml 
27.882,248 
2&.S0S.8» 
28,IM,II2 
25,84t.m 

Evening 

31.088.781 
28.442,5n 
28.400.231 
28.284,817 
27,832.137 
27,014.288 
28,781,718 
28.283,888 
25,878,882 
25.848,188 

Siiiiflav 


Lot  Angeles  Timet  . 

Miemi  Herald  . 

Washington  Post  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

New  York  times  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 


Lot  Angeles  Times 
Washington  Post 
Miami  Herald  .. 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

New  York  Times  . 


Evening 


Houston  Chronicle 
San  Jose  Newt  . . . 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Cleveland  Prats  .. 
Phoenix  Gaiatta  . . 

Denver  Pott  . 

Montreal  Star  .... 
Washington  Star  . 

Toronto  Star  . 

Orlando  Star  .... 


Houston  Chronicle  . 
Milwaukee  Journal 

San  Jose  Newt  _ 

Detroit  News  . 

Cleveland  Press  . . . 
Phoenix  Gaxatte  .. 
Dallas  Times-Herald 

Montreal  Star  . 

Washington  Star 
Montreal  La  Presse 


Sundav 


Los  Angeles  Timas  .... 

New  York  Timas  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

New  York  Timet  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  _ 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Post  . 


28,810.327 
28,808.4a 
18.381,847 
18.227,08 
15.547.884 
15.284,01 
15.232,888 
15,013,187 
14.084,242 
13,542,338 

Six  and  Seven  Day  Totals 

Lot  Angeles  Timet  MS  .  75,830,4U 

New  York  Times  MS  .  55,112,287 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  51,851,038 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  50,207,051 

Washington  Post  MS  .  S0,IM,7O 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  44,80,185 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  42,748,4M 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ...  41,30,781 
San  Jose  Mercury  h  Mercury- 

Newt  MS  .  38,035,075 

Minneapolis  Star  8  Tribune  ES  37,714,121 
Source:  Media  Records  Inc. 


Lot  Angeles  Times  _ 

New  York  Timet  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ... 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Boston  Globe  . 

New  York  News . 

Washington  Post  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Miami  Herald  . 


COLOR  SPREAD — The  Portland  Oregonian  recently  received  the 
color  advertisement  for  the  year.  Harold  V.  Manzer,  left,  Oregonian 
California  Ink  Company's  award  for  having  produced  the  best  multi- 
and  Oregon  Journal  advertising  director,  received  the  plaque  at 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives'  Association 
meeting.  Displaying  the  winning  color  page  advertisement  of  Armour 
Company  is  Donald  Newhouse,  Oregonian  business  manager. 


Six  and  Seven  Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  8! 

Washington  Post  MS  .  ^ 

New  York  Times  MS .  Si 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  5r 

Miami  Herald  MS  .5: 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  4i 

Detroit  News  ES  .  At 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  43 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  .  4i 

Columbus  Dispatch  ES  .  4( 


AGENCY 

ITEMS 

CAMPBELL-EWALD  has 
promoted  King  Harris  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  divisional  offices.  Mr. 
Harris  moves  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  where  he  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Western  division 
to  the  Detroit  headquarters  of 
the  agency.  The  agency’s  divi¬ 
sion  offices  are  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 


Clifford  &  Atherton,  the  con¬ 
victed  agency  in  the  Regimen 
Tablet  case,  withdrew  its  ap¬ 
peal  paid  the  $50,000  fine  Nov. 


Save 

up  to  30% 
with 

Air-Powered 
Ink  Supply 


GUMBINNER- NORTH  has 
lieen  assigned  the  White  Horse 
Scotch  Whisky  account  by 
Browne- Vintners  Company. 


NEEDHAM  HARPER  & 
STEERS  has  been  assigned 
Oertel  Brewing  Company,  re¬ 
gional  brewer  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
KASTOR  HILTON  Chesley  which  was  acquired  last  year 

I  by  Brown-Forman  Distillers 
Corporation.  Advertising  for 
the  three  beer  brands  will  be 
handled  out  of  the  agency’s 
Chicago  office.  Billings  at  Rich¬ 
ard  Lynch,  St.  Louis,  the  fo^ 
mer  agency,  totaled  about  $1,- 
000,000. 


is  sealed  from  air  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nates  skinning.  Ink  contain¬ 
ers  are  completely  emptied.  A 
constant  ink  supply  is  avail¬ 
able  on  demand.  Graco  also 
has  air-powered  systems  for 
lubricants,  adhesives,  and 
press  wash. 

THINKING  AUTOMATION? 

THINK  GRACO! 


Many  publishers  and  printers 
are  saving  up  to  30%  on  time 
and  materials  with  Graco  air- 
powered  ink  supply  systems. 
Graco  has  a  full  line  of  safe, 
air-powered  systems  available 
to  transfer  all  inks,  including 
offset  and  letterpress,  directly 
from  containers  to  the  foun¬ 
tains.  These  systems  eliminate 
double  handling  and  ink 
wastes.  ' 

Graco  ink  supply  systems 
dispense  ink  from  bulk  drum 
or  45-lb  kits  .  .  .  pay  less  per 
pound  and  save!  Ink  supply 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Itisitrauce, 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  ’nvasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


Marketing  Group  Head 

John  E.  Brady  has  been 
named  marketing  director  of 
National  Distillers  and  will  be 
responsible  for  Old  Grand-Dad, 
Bourbon  De  Luxe,  Sunny  Brook, 
de  Kuyper  cordials,  and  others. 
Braddock  Greene  and  John 
Lethbridge  supervise  the  other 
two  marketing  groups  in  the 
company. 
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GRAY  COMPANY.  INC. 

1233  Graco  Square 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55413 


Turn  the  page  for  what  we  said  to  Warren  Bahr... 


Here’s  what  Warren  Bahr  of  Young  &  Rubicam  said  to  us . . . 

“The  Courier-lournal  and  Louisville  Times'  decision  to  provide  ec|ual  rates  tor 
all  advertisers  is  a  welcome  step.  'VOUN(;  RLJBICAM  has  advocated 
the  single  rate  concept  tor  a  long  time  and  we  hope  that  your  move  encourages 
other  newspapers  to  follow  suit.  I  can't  help  hut  think  that  as  mcjre  publishers 
move  in  this  direction  the  relationship  between  newspapers  and  national 
advertisers  will  improve.  The  move  will  help  overcome  a 
tremendous  hurdle  that  has  existed  betwc'en  them." 

Warren  A.  Bahr 

Senior  Vice  President 

Director  of  Media,  Rel.  and  Planning 

Young  iv  Rubicam 


Here’s  what  we  said  to  Warren  Bahr  of  Young  &  Rubicam 


"We  anticipate  that  more  and  more  advertisers  will  be  using  Louisville  as  a 
proving  ground  to  venture  into  new  forms  and  formats  in  their  newspaper 
advertising.  The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times  are  now  the  lowest 
cost-per-page-per-1000  combination  in  America.  The  compelling  and  unusual 
concepts  in  newspaper  advertising  which  we  expect  to  see  used  more  are 
illustrated  in  a  new  book,  'Advertising  Space  For  Sale  .  .  .  $3.00  And  Up.' 

It's  a  fine  idea-book  for  agencies  and  we  recommend  it  highly  to  those  people 
responsible  for  creating  advertisements  as  well  as  to  media  directors  and 
account  executives." 


Dick  White 

The  Brnham  Company 
New  York 


For  your  free  copy  of  . .  $3.00  And  Up,"  call  Dick  White  at  682-4606  in  New  York, 
or  the  Branham  office  in  your  city,  or  call  collect  to  Jewell  Greenwood  in  Louisville. 
Area  Code  502  .. .  582-4704. 


ADVERTI 


2-«'  BEST  WAY 

TO  PITCH  FOR  BUSINESS 


SWELL  LINES — Jamas  Burdumy  (left),  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  receives  congratulations  from 
retail  advertising  manager  Lyman  McBride  for  heading  a  sales  effort 
which  produced  on  Thanksgiving  Day  the  largest  full-run  edition  in 
the  history  of  Philadelphia.  Production  Manager  Ernest  Caplinger  (right) 
still  manages  a  smile  after  putting  together  156  full-run  pages  and 
128  regional  zone  pages.  Total  advertising  volume  in  the  284  pages  was 
in  excess  of  465,000  lines. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  UNAGE 

OCTOBER  &  FIRST  TEN  MONTHS 
(14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

OCTOBER  TEN  MONTHS 

1965  vs  1964  1965  vs  1964 

GENERAL  %  %  of  %  %  > 

(Selected  Classifications)  Gain  or  Loss  Total  Gain  or  Loss  Tot 

Alcoholic  Beverages .  —  0.3  9.6  -t-  5.6  8 

Foods  .  —  13.5  1 1.0  —  7.0  10 

Baby  Foods  .  —  12.0  0.1  —26.5  0 

Baking  Products  .  —  13.8  1.6  —  1.3  I 

Beverages  .  —  52.7  l.l  — 25.4  I 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  +162.6  0.4  —20.1  0 

Condiments  .  —  46.2  0.5  —10.6  0 

Dairy  Products .  —  0.2  1.4  — 12.7  I 

Frozen  Foods .  +13.3  1.2  +14.6  I 

Meats  &  Fish  .  +  1.0  0.9  +33.8  I 

IndusWal  .  +  20.8  1.6  +13.1  I 

Insurance  .  —  15.2  1.5  +19.0  I 

Medical  .  —  13.3  1.4  —12.1  I 

Public  Utilities  .  +  1.9  4.5  +15.7  3 

Publishing  &  Media  .  +10.3  8.3  +9.3  9 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  ....  +  46.1  2.1  +24.5  I 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

SuppI .  +151.6  0.4  +11.4  0 

Tobacco  .  +  6.6  1.2  —63.0  I 

Toilet  Requisites  .  +  25.9  2.0  —14.5  I 

Dentifrices  .  +15.5  0.3  —  3.4  0 

Men's  Toiletries  .  +  26.5  0.5  — 62.0  0 

Perfumes  4  Cosmetics  .  +  24.1  0.7  +  5.7  0 

Toilet  Soaps .  +  31.1  0.1  — 17.2  0 

Transportation  .  +  3.7  8.7  +4.8  12 

Airways .  —  7.5  5.5  i  +4.6  7 

Bus  Lines  .  —  0.6  0.3  —  1.0  0 

Railroads  .  +71.4  0.8  —  3.4  0 

Steamships  .  +  50.4  1.3  +16.5  I 

Tours  . .  +14.2  0.6  +4.4  I 

Wearing  Apparel  .  —  13.8  0.6  +3.6  I 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  4  Oils  .  —30.7  1.3  —17.5  2 

Passenger  Cars— New  .  +  99.4  21.6  +1,2  14 

Tlrei  4  Tubes  .  +5.6  2.5  +3.0  2 

Trucks  4  Tractors .  +  46.5  0.5  —32.0  0 

linage  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— OCTOBER 

total  general  .  +  1.7  61.9  —  1.4  61 

total  automotive  .  +  48.8  38.1  +  6.5  38 

total  general  and 

AUTOMOTIVE  .  +15.6  100.0  +1.5  100 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 


THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 
The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 

that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else  _ 

but  General  Electric  could  of- 

fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it?  /■  ll\*? ,  *  Wk 

What  a  way  to  pitch  for  new  /  /H  KX  ' V  1™ 

business!  /  q-  InB 


Two  clock  models 
availablo  at  only  $2.19. 


ELECTRIC 


Fof  prices  and  minimum  quantitiss,  urrits: 
Gsncfsl  Elscirie  Premium  Sales  Section,  Dept.  E 
1215  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 


CITY. 


(Products  ordered  cannot  bo  used  fer  resale  or  seH-llquIdatioo.) 


October 

Linage 

IfiS  I9M 

AKRON.OHIO 

■Mcon  Joumal-a  .  2,7n.8U  2,Mf,245 

H««con  Joumal-S  ....  I.I1I.W3  fSS.012 


Grand  Total  . 

4,051,459 

3,534,257 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

*Knickerbocker-News-e 

1,259,892 

1,312,707 

Timai  Unlon-m  . 

1,255,701 

1,251,117 

tlim«  Union-S  . 

944.913 

752,519 

Grand  Total  . 

3,481,505 

3,315,443 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

. 

2,047,805 

1,910,898 

Uoumal-S  . 

5M.893 

507,889 

Tribune-e  . 

1,937,482 

1,885,355 

Grand  Total  . 

4,554,180 

4,304.143 

ATLANTA, 

,  GA. 

Constitution-m 

2,452,522 

2,254,315 

Joumal-e  . 

2,954,475 

2.554.243 

Journal  II  Constitution-S 

1,405,078 

1,057,721 

728  641 

Times-S  . 

241  >77 

Grand  Total  . 

5,812,175 

5.955.425 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising 

includad: 

Jeumal-e  1955—2,954,475  includas  52,105 

lines.  1954— 2.554.M3  includes  35,353  lines. 

(*)  Times  last  publication  August  31,  1955. 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press-m  . . 

980.552 

957,182 

•Press-S  . 

297,522 

212.483 

Grand  Total  . 

1.278,074 

1,159,555 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Wews-American-S  _ 

888,548 

553,588 

News-American-e 

1,579,581 

1,551,953 

Sun-m  . 

1,722,228 

1,541.505 

Sun-e  . 

2,431,991 

2,417  931 

tSun-S  . 

2,002,238 

1,557,518 

Grand  Total 

8,524,585 

7,822.505 

BANGOR. 

ME. 

News-m  . 

959.987 

1.005.434 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e  . 

1,488.405 

1,548,878 

fPress-S  . 

511,529 

407.743 

Sen-Bulletin-m  . 

558,123 

555,829 

Grand  Total  . 

2,558.057 

2,513,450 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m 

1,145,837 

1,083.885 

News-e  . 

1,897,523 

l.8S7.48t 

tNaws-S  . 

1,040,325 

787,771 

Grand  Total  . 

4,083,785 

3,729,140 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising 

includad: 

News-e  1955—1.897,523 

includes  34.155 

linas;  1954—1,857,484  includas  31,104  Lnes. 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 

Racord  Amarican>d 

815,455 

832,017 

Advartisar-S 

500,512 

349,594 

Globa-a  . 

1,854,997 

1.784,038 

Globe-m  . 

1,851,482 

1,715,52$ 

IGlobe-S  ...  .. 

2,152,074 

1,375,755 

Harald-m  . 

1,305,185 

1.424,023 

tHerald-S  . 

1,397,545 

1,104,304 

Travelar-a  . 

1,488,888 

1,533.649 

Grand  Total  . 11,378,150  10,221,005 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
Tha  linaga  tabulationi  shown  hara  hava 
baan  cotnpilad  by  Madia  Racordi,  Inc.  for 
acclusiva  publication  by  Editor  E  Pub- 
lishar.  Thay  may  not  bo  printad  or  pub- 
lishad  in  any  form  without  aaplicit  parmit- 
sion  from  Madia  Rocords,  Inc. 

Excapt  whara  othar  figuras  ara  spacifi- 
cally  shown  tha  following  footnotas  apply 
to  Madia  Rocords,  Octobar  1955  Lin- 
agos; 

'Includas  31,255  linas  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludas  44,503  linas  THIS  WEEK 
iincludas  53, 3M  linas  PARADE 
tincludas  133,410  linas  WEEKEND. 

1955  1954 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Couriar  Exprass-m  ..  .  1,215,970  1,152,502 

(Couriar  Exprass-S  1,337,088  1,043,117 
fEvaning  Nows.#  .  2,855,585  2,753,557 


Grand  Total  .  5,410,543  4,959,175 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising  includas: 
Couriar  Exprass-S  1955 — 1,337,088  includas 
14,400;  1954-1,043,117  Includas  24,540.  Eva- 
ning  Naws-a  195^2,855,585  includas  19,- 
788. 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Couriar-Post-a  .  2,080,992  1,855,909 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
Naws-a  ...  1,475,512 

Obsarvar-m  2,101,855 

fObsarvar-S .  800,114 


1,389,393 

2.025,232 

520,788 


Grand  Total  4,378,591  4,035,413 

CHICAGO.  lU. 


Tribuna-m 

Tribuna-S 

tDoHy  Naws-a 

Amarican-a 

Amarican-S 

Sun-Timas-m 

§Sun-Timas-S 


4,147  538  3.824,255 
2,511,312  1,820,414 
2,337,144  2,351,380 
1,052,782  910  295 

555,054  578  558 

2,235,457  2,025,530 
1,495,093  923,350 


Grand  Total  14  535,390  12,433  812 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising  included: 
Tribuna-m — 1955 — 4.147,538  includas  550,035 
linas;  1954—3,824,255  includas  454,350  linas. 
S— 1955— 2.511,312  includas  538,197  linas; 
1954—1,820,414  includas  352,473  linas.  Sun- 
Timas-S— 1 955-1. 495.093  includas  244,375 
linas;  1954—923,350  includas  144,329  linas. 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirar-m 

2,355,824 

2,250,880 

tEnquirar>S 

1,705,335 

1,322,252 

Post  8  Times-Star-e 

2,411,555 

2,300,859 

Grand  Total  . 

5.473.825 

5,884,011 

CLEVELAND 

,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  . 

2,930,194 

2.917.480 

fPlain  Dealer-S  . 

2,001,234 

1,572,551 

Press-e  . 

3.255.450 

3,219,870 

Grand  Total  . 

8,197,888 

7.709,911 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising  includad: 
Plain  Daalar-m— 1954— 3,219.870  includas 
318,182  linas;  Plain  Daalar-S— 1955— 2,001,- 
234  includas  3,250  linas;  1954 — 1,572,551  in. 
cludas  15,390  linas;  Prass-a — 1955-3,255,- 
450  includas  255,512  linas. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Dispatch-e  . 

2,933,023 

2,837,829 

Dispatch-S 

1,757.181 

1,452  no 

Citizan>Journal‘m 

1,243,291 

1,223,551 

Star-w 

49,081 

53,094 

Grand  Total 

5,992,575 

5,575,584 

DALLAS, 

TEX. 

News-m  . 

2,878.543 

2,522,554 

tNews-S  . 

1,072  935 

808,204 

Timtt  Harald>e 

3,027,345 

2,822,035 

§Timas  Harald'S 

1,194,994 

849,192 

Grand  Total 

8,173,918 

7,001,984 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Sinile-Rate  Plan 

delivers  rich  market 

National  advertisers  teach  the  whole 
Diamond  State  at  the  same  rate  as  local 
advertisers.  EBI  per  household:  Dela¬ 
ware  $9,724*,  28%  above  national 
average;  New  Castle  County  $11,283*, 
48%  above  national  average. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
*OSALeS  MANAGCMENT 

Svrvty  of  Boyint  Powor  6/10/65 


Newspaper  Linage — 32  Cities 


(Compiled  by  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Meaanrcr 

nU) 

1965 

1964 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1964 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

October  . 

296,348,000 

265,038,000 

111.8 

112.5 

September  . . . . 

271,852,000 

248,247,000 

109.5 

112.7 

Year  to  date  . . 

2,586,804,000 

2,434,726,000 

106.2 

110.2 

Display 

October . 

217,947,000 

197,441,000 

110.4 

109.6 

September  . . . . 

198,916,000 

183,387,000 

108.5 

111.3 

Year  to  date  . . 

1,854,884,000 

1,766,100,000 

105.0 

107.8 

Classified 

October  . 

78,401,000 

67,597,000 

116.0 

121.5 

September  . . . . 

72,936,000 

64,860,000 

112.5 

116.5 

Year  to  date  . . 

731,920,000 

668,626,000 

109.5 

116.8 

Retail 

October  . 

163,173,000 

149,535,000 

109.1 

111.4 

September  . . . . 

153,803,000 

138,495,000 

111.1 

114.1 

Year  to  date  . 

1,418,933,000 

1,337,300,000 

106.1 

110.7 

Department  Store 

October . 

59,246,000 

52,621,000 

112.6 

112.8 

September  . . . . 

55,559,000 

51,749,000 

107.4 

111.4 

Year  to  date  . 

498,856,000 

470,077,000 

106.1 

110.5 

General 

October  . 

30,564,000 

.30,061,000 

101.7 

96.1 

September  . . . . 

27,400,000 

24,927,000 

109.9 

103.2 

Year  to  date  . 

236,999,000 

240,277,000 

98.6 

92.1 

Automotive 

October  . 

18,805,000 

12,638,000 

148.8 

124.1 

September  . . . . 

13,154,000 

15,561,000 

84.5 

100.6 

Year  to  date  . 

146,257,000 

137,335,000 

106.5 

110.1 

Financial 

October . 

5,405,000 

5,207,000 

103.8 

107.4 

September  . . . . 

4,559,000 

4,404,000 

103.5 

107.7 

Year  to  date  . 

52,695,000 

51,188,000 

102.9 

108.5 

NOTE:  The  EBP  Index  represents  an  average  for  month  and  year-to-date  for  the  previous 
five  years.  The  first  year  in  the  cycle  is  the  base  100. 


1955  1954 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included: 
Times  Herald-e — 1955—3,027,345  lines  in¬ 
cludes  120,345  lines;  1954—2,822,035  lines 
includes  84,729  lines.  Times  Herald-S — 1955 
— 1,194,994  lines  includes  81,994  lines. 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-Herald-m  .  2,429,598  2,377,278 

News-e  .  2,500,959  2,439  957 

§News-S  .  859,544  524,309 


Grand  Total 


ELMIRA, 

N.  Y. 

Star  Gaietta  & 

Advertiser-d  . 

I.027,7i3 

1,005,067 

•Telagram-S . 

313.003 

240,678 

Grand  Total  . 

I.340.7L6 

1,245,745 

EL  PASO. 

,  TEX. 

Tim«s>m  . 

I.529.03& 

1,522,783 

§Timas-S  . 

542,389 

436,125 

Harald-Post-a  . 

1,429.584 

1 ,496.968 

Grand  Total  . 

3,501,009 

3,455,876 

1955  1954 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,329,119  1,374,844 

§Times-News-$  .  527,850  459.781 


Grand  Total  .  1,955,959  l,8K52S 

NOTE:  News-m  and  Times-e  are  sold  in 
optional  combination.  Linaga  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Times-e  is  shown. 


5.790.201  5,441,544 


EVERETT,  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,199,711  1,192,277 


DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  2,444.258  2.280.705 

§Rocky  Mt.  News-S  555,954  431,831 

Post-e  2,894,550  2,597,559’ 

Post-S  1,292,872  952,355 


FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,152,350  1,189,520 


Grand  Total  7,188,744  5,272.451 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included: 
Post-a — 1955—2,894.550  lines  includes  245.- 
991  linas;  1954 — 2,597,559  lines  includes 
232,131  lines. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  811,099  578,719 

Tribuna-e  .  1,170,142  1,155,253 

fRegister-S  .  524,500  502,922 


Grand  Total  .  2,505,841  2,337,894 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included: 
Tribune-e— 1954— 1,155.253  includes  90,325 
linas.  Register-S— 1955— 524,500  includes 
13,250  lines;  1954—502,922  includes  19.051 
linas. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  1,938.745  On  Strike 

$Free  Press-S  .  799,519  On  Strike 

News-a  3,455.551  On  Strike 

tNews-S  .  1,792,985  On  Strike 


Grand  Total  .  7.998.001  On  Strike 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included: 
Free  Press-m  1955—1,938.745  includes  53,039 
lines;  Free  Press-S  1955 — 799,519  includes 
101,498  linas;  News-e  1955—3,455,551  in¬ 
cludas  232.143  lines;  News-S  1955—1,792,985 
includes  112,052  lines.  All  newspapers  on 
strike  Oct.  1-31,  1954  inclusive. 


EDITOR  8C  PUB 


FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  2,153,733  2,050.554 

News-S  .  1,053,072  74l,5lM 

News-Sat  .  398,731  384,251 

Grand  Total  .  3,505,535  3,175.475 

NOTE;  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gaiette-m  ....  1,584,133  1,572,472 

§Journal  Gaiette-S  ....  745,170  527.293 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,130,495  2,085,545 

Grand  Total .  4,550,799  4,185,410 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telagram-m  .  1,274,977  1,145,075 

Star-Telegram-a  .  2,145,502  2,124,182 

«Star-Telegram-S  .  938,753  733.227 

Press-e  .  493,322  552,345 

Press-S  .  191,958  207,979 

Grand  Total  .  5,044,512  4.752.808 

NOTE:  Press-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,551,448  1,510,570 

§Bee-S  .  849,791  598,703 

Grand  Total  .  2,501,239  2,209,273 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,822,454  1,857,787 

Post-Tribune-S  .  505,888  513,294 

Grand  Total  .  2,429,342  2,381,081 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star-m  .  870,535  840,193 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-a.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Post- 
Star-m,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,475,244  2,429,855 

t  Press-S  .  720,285  554,835  i 

Gr«id  Total  .  3,195,529  2,994,700 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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JOINT  ANNOUNCEMENT  BY 


Spadea  Syndicate,  inc. 

jGos^iln^cles'^mes  SYNDICATE 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  has  been  appointed  exclusive  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Spadea  Syndicate,  effective  January  1, 1966. 

Spadea  Syndicate  retains  complete  editorial  autonomy  and  will  continue 
to  perform  all  its  normal  functions  in  connection  with  its  pattern  services 
and  syndicated  features,  including  production,  servicing  and  billing  but 
with  the  exception  of  sales  negotiations. 


Effective  immediately  all  sales  correspondence  .„td  inquiries  for  Spadea 
Syndicate  features  and  services  should  be  addressed  to  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate. 


Jhn  Spadea 
President 

Spadea  Syndicate,  inc. 
110  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10011 


Rex  Barley 
Manager 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
Times  Mirror  Square 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90053 

MA.  52311 


AL.  58330 


IM4 


IMS  I9M 

.  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Racord-*  .  2.4S7.28t  2.245.2M 


•dvartiilnq  included; 
***S— 2, 417,219  Includes  123.423  lines;  1944 
— 2,245.20E  includes  99,241  lines. 


Courent-m 
SCourent-S 
fTimes-e  . 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

.  1,524,319 

.  1.115,920 

.  2,391,998 


1,311,949 

930,138 

2,418,090 


Grand  Total  .  5.034,237  4,440,197 


HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advartitar-m  .  1,771,994  1,490,121 

Star-lullatin-e  .  1,957,844  1,995,927 

tStar-Rullatin  t 

Advartisar-S  .  711,343  515,022 


Grand  Total  .  4,441,201  4,201,070 


Chronicla-a 
§Chronicla-S 
Post-m  . 


fPost-S  .... 


HOUSTON.  TEX. 

.  3,144,353 

.  1,509,924 

.  2,547,153 

.  1,144,189 


3,374,115 

1.175,037 

2,948,799 

800,109 


Grand  Total  .  8,385,421  8,298,040 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included; 
Chronicla-a  1945 — 3,144,353  lines  includes 
148,902  lines;  1944—3,374,115  lines  i'’ 'tudes 
309,077  linas.  Chronicle-S  1945—1,509  924 
lines  includ>9S  25,814  linas;  1944—1,175.037 
lines  includes  15,908  linas;  Post-m  1945— 
2,547,153  linas  includes  88,849  lines;  1944— 
2,948,799  linas  includes  313,048  lines;  Post-S 
•34S— 144.189  linas  includes  24,295  lines. 


Na«s-a  . 
Star-m  . 
Ktar-S 
Timas-a 


iTimas-S 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

.  2,122,144  1,845,004 

.  2.247.845  2,044,334 

.  1,521,400  1,049,985 

308,879  897,342 

.  150,430  274,912 


Grand  Total  .  4,370,448  4,135,577 

NOTE;  Timai-aS  last  publication  Octo¬ 
ber  II,  1945. 


JACKSON, 

Clarion  Ladqer-m  . 

{Clarion  Laager  R 

Naws-S  . 

Daily  Ne«rs-a  . 


MISS. 

1.275.851 

495,489 

1.222,344 


1.203,447 

347,431 

1,187,785 


Grand  Total 


2,993.704  2.758,843 


_  JACKSONVIUE.  FLA. 

TliM-Unlon-m  .  2,443,412  2,401,758 

tnmas-Union-S  .  853  488  459,014 

Joumal-a  .  1. 129.257  1,145.051 


Grand  Total .  4,424.157  4,425.823 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Janoy  Journal-a  .  1,540,449  1,343.99 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advartisinq  includad- 
945-a  1,540,449  linas  includes  84,487  lines 
““  “  1,343,991  linas  includes  95,494  lines 


Tlntas-m 
Star-a  . 
tStar-S 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

.  2,042,947  2,082,041 

.  1,888,115  1,901.843 

.  1,248,409  914,924 


Grand  Total  .  5,179,471  4,900.828 


KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Joumal-m  .  825,980  834,531 

Naws-S^nal-a  .  1,277,138  1.311.94’ 

{Naws-Santmal-S  .  551,378  359,441 

Grand  Total  .  2,454,494  2,504,13! 

^  ^  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribuna-d  .  1,247,347  1.184,40! 


^  ^  LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazatte-m  ...  1,304.559  1,279.791 
{Arkansas  Gaiatta-S  ..  541,480  449,324 


Grand  Total .  1,844,239  1,729.117 

,  ^  LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 
Ii^epandent-m  .  2,405,915  2.247.531 

§lnd«p«ftd*nt  Press* 

Talagram-S  .  874,544  751,740 

Prass-Talagram-a  .  2,415,994  2,238,879 


Grand  Total  .  5,498.457  5,238,150 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Indapandant-m  1945—2,405,915  lines  in¬ 
cludes  285,077  lines;  1944—2,247.531  linas 
includes  144,098  linas.  Press-Telagram-a  1945 
—2,415,994  linas  includes  2K.077  lines; 
IV44— 2,238.879  linas  includes  I44,0n  lines. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suffolk-a .  3,027,792  2,451,908 

Nawsday  Nassau-a  _  3,189,597  2.935,207 


Grand  Total  .  4,217,370  5,587,115 
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1945  1944 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Timas-m  .  5,197,935  5,073,498 

Timas-S  .  4,294,410  3,181,403 

Herald  Ezaminar-e  ...  2,183,273  2,182,810 
Herald  Ezaminar-S  ....  924,905  803,934 


Grand  Total  . 12,402,723  11,241,447 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included— 
Timas-m  1945—5,197,935  includes  434,947 
linas;  1944—5,073,498  includes  705,974  linas. 


fimM-S  1945^,294,410 

includes 

1,412,054 

lines;  1944—3,181,403 

includes 

1,114.549 

lints. 

LOWELL.  1 

MASS. 

Sun*t  . 

1,029,777 

975.277 

*Sun-S 

347,745 

219,097 

Grand  Total  . 

1,377,522 

1,194.374 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-a  . 

831,298 

951 ,042 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader*d 

914,318 

931.834 

•News-S . 

298,240 

247,839 

Grand  Total  . 

1,214,578 

1,179,475 

NOTE;  Sunday  Newi 

>  sold  in 

optional 

combination  with  tht 

following 

Monday 

Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS. 

TENN. 

Commercial  Appaal*m 

2,188,825 

2,149,909 

Commercial  Appaal-S 

1,054.084 

749,817 

Prass*Scimitar-a  . 

1,489,037 

1.458.752 

Grand  Total  . 

4,ni.944 

4,378,478 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Press-Scimitar-a  1945 —  1,489,037  includes 
53,105  linas;  1944—1,458.752  includes  43,072 
lines. 


UIAUI  E|_A 

Herald-m  '  4,029,727  4,019,124 

IHarald-S  1,747,707  1,327,095 

News-e  .  1,087,149  1,045.888 

tNaws-S  451,944  298,733 


Grand  Total  .  7,334,527  4,490,843 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Herald-m  1945—4,029,727  includes  117,334 
lines;  1944—4,019,124  includes  185,845  lines. 
Herald-S  1945—1,747,707  includes  42,192 
lines;  1944—1,327,095  includes  55.234  lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Scntinal-m  1,143,430  939,384 

Journal-e .  3,433,495  3,457,241 

tJoumal-S  .  2,220,129  1,439,158 


Grand  Total  .  7,017,454  4,235,783 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,840,451  1,720,711 

Star-e  .  2,713,490  2,752,528 

tTribune-S  .  1,808,474  1,314,541 


Grand  Total  .  4,342,417  5,787,800 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Star-a  1945—2.713.490  includes  349,924  lines; 
1944—2,752,528  includes  390,477  lines. 

MODESTO,  CAUF. 

Bea-e  . 1,121,704  875.377 

§Bea-S  .  335,480  234,044 


Grand  Total  .  1,457,184  1,109,443 

NOTE;  Bea-a  published  5  days  only. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

dfStar-e  .  3.024.143  3,047,244 

Gaiatta-m  .  I,B24.497  1,729,717 

La  Prassa-a  .  3,008,010  On  Strike 

La  Patria-S  .  198,849  212,025 


Grand  Total  .  8,059,519  5,008,984 

NOTE:  Star-a  includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage.  La  Pressa  on  strike  Oct.  1-31, 
1944  inclusive. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Prass-a  .  978,401  1,024,719 

Star-m  .  944,445  1,003,990 

•Star-S  .  371,407  277,750 


Grand  Total  .  2,314,273  2,308,459 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Bannar-a  .  1,848,844  1,719,349 

Tannessaan-m  .  1,914,241  1,782,199 

Tennassaan-S  .  878,825  428,159 


Grand  Total  .  4,443,932  4,129,727 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Timas-a  .  1,091,415  993,945 

{Standard-Times-S  .  404,484  254,573 


Grand  Total  .  1,498,101  1,250,538 

NOTE:  Standard-Times-a  1945—1,091,415 
includes  17,155  line*  of  Part-Run  Advertis¬ 
ing. 


1945 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m .  1,053,458 

Ragistar-e  .  1,840,439 

Raglstar-S  .  1,145,447 

Register  A  Journal- 
Courier-Sat  .  138,718 


832.944 

1,924,337 

792,498 


Grand  Total  .  4,198,282  3,443,344 

NOTE;  Journal  Couriar-m  and  Ragistar-a 
— Published  5  days  a  weak  only. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times-Picayuna-m  . 3,218,154 

fTimas-Picayuna-S  .  1,323,430 

States  A  Itam-e  .  1,718,447 


3,274,574 

1,005,270 

1,594,890 


Grand  Total  .  4,240,231  5,874,7U 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


fimas-m  .  2,444,094 

Timas-S  .  3,222,055 

Herald  Tribuna-m  .  1,477,948 

fHarald  Tribuna-S  _  1,501,142 

Naws-m  .  1,793,232 

Naws-S  .  1,451,921 

JournaJ-Amarican-e  . .  828,515 

Journal-Amarican-S  .  294,835 

Post-a  .  1,225,038 

Post-S  .  209,405 

World  Telegram  A  Sun-e  975,241 


3,233,981 

3,185,303 

1,048,550 

715,145 

2,223,015 

1,949,289 

1,104,427 

347,425 

1.058.918 

107,432 

1,397,444 


Grand  Total  . 15,823,444  14,391,349 

NOTE:  Post-e  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  included- 
Harald  Tribuna-S  1945 — 1,501,142  includes 
100,298  linns;  1944—715,145  includes  49,927 
linas.  Naws-m  194^1,793,232  includes  870,- 
334  linas;  1944—2,223,015  includes  1,239,244 
linas.  Naws-S  1945—1,451,921  includes  992,- 
887  linas;  1944—1,949,289  includes  1,307,874 
lines.  Journal-Amarican-e  1945 — 828,515  in¬ 
cludes  84,255  linas;  1944—1,104,427  includes 
137,270  linas.  Journal-Amarican-S  1945 — 
294,835  includes  41,849  linas;  1944-347,425 
includes  74,092  linas.  World  Tal.  A  Sun-e 
1945—975,241  includes  83,238  linas;  1944— 
1,397,444  includes  I43,IK  linas. 

NOTE:  Split  Run:  Naws-m— 139,155  lines; 
News-S  48,141  lines. 

NOTE:  Due  to  a  strike  all  New  York 
newspapers  discontinued  publishing  on 
Sept.  17th  except  The  New  York  Post.  New 
York  Harald  Tribune  resumed  publishing 
Sept.  27,  1945.  The  New  York  News  and 
New  York  Journal  American  resumed  pub¬ 
lishing  Oct.  loth.  The  New  York  Timas  and 
World  Telegram  A  Sun  resumed  publish¬ 
ing  Oct.  II.  1945. 


NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-a  ...  1,551,473  1,492,202 
{Long  Island  Prass-S  ..  939,857  402,185 


1945  1944 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,437,010  1,503,724 

Oklahoman-S  .  492,477  543,498 

TImas-a  .  1,371,020  1,539,325 


Grand  Total  .  3,500,507  3.584,747 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  included— 
Oklahoman-m  1945 — 1,437,010  includes  100,- 
184  linas;  194^1,503,724  includes  5^414 
lines.  Timas-a  1945  1,371,020  includes  120,- 
717  linas;  1944—1,539,325  includes  214.732 
lines. 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Hearld-a 

(sea  note)  .  1,418,470  1.473,914 

World-Herald-S  .  1,093,059  802,748 


Grand  Total  .  2,711,729  2  274.484 

NOTE;  World-Herald  sold  in  combine- 
tion  m  A  a.  Linage  of  only  ona  edition,  e, 
is  shown. 


ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Star-a  .  2,744,227  2,840,022 

Santinal-m  2,744,227  2,840,022 

Santinal-S  .  1,200,739  937,015 


Grand  Total  .  4,733,193  4,457.059 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  included— 
Star-a  1945—2,744,227  includes  748,544  lines; 
1944 — 2,840,022  includes  774,153  lines.  Sen- 
tinel-m  1945—2,744,227  includes  748.544 
linas;  1944—2,840,022  includes  774,153  lines. 
Santinel-S  1945—1.200.739  includes  405.838 
lines;  1944-937,015  includes  293,995  lines. 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

Times-e  .  1,711,092  . 


PASADENA,  CALIF. 


Star-News-e  . 

1,148,750 

1 ,249,494 

{Independent-Star 

News-S  . 

548,028 

398,482 

Indepandent-m  . 

1,185,871 

1,245,025 

Grand  Total  . 

2,902,449 

2.933.401 

PATERSON, 

N.  J. 

Call-m  . 

520,159 

494,557 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  1. 

Times-e  . 

), 004:542 

1,014,033 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

Naws-e  . 

835,348 

847,985 

JournaUm  . . 

1,401,805 

1,429,397 

News-Journal-S 

581,940 

385,522 

Grand  Total . 

2,819,113 

2,442,904 

PEORIA. 

ILL. 

Journal  Star 

(Sea  Note)  . 

1,450,427 

1,511,407 

{Journal  Star-S  . . 

404,444 

438,249 

Grand  Total  .  2,491,330  2,094,387 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA). 
N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-e  . .  343,457  341,385 

El  Diario-La  Pransa-S  ..  93,149  80,344 


Grand  Total  .  434,424  421,749 


NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Naws-e  .  982,795  944,727 

NOTE;— Naws-a  1945—944,727  linas  in¬ 
cludes  33,984  linas  Part-Run  advertising. 


NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Prass-m  .  1,782,497  1,599,140 

|Press-S  .  558,400  417,187 

fimas-Harald-a  1,471,183  1,334,378 


Grand  Total  .  3,812,280  3,350,705 


Grand  Total .  2,255,271  1,949,454 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  and  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition.  Journal  Star-a — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,774,215  2,800,043 

tBullatin-S  .  1,197,548  805.798 

Inquirer-m  . 2,2S3,38S  2,3K,794 

Inquirer-S  2,312,377  1,450,295 

Naws-e  .  1,119,101  1,103,103 


Grand  Total  .  9,458,424  8,485,053 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advartising  included— 
Bulletin-a  1945 — 2,774,215  includes  355,201 
linas;  1944—2,800,043  includes  383,407  lines. 
Bullatin-S  1945-1,197,548  includes  312,917 
linas;  1944-805,798  includes  157,884  tines. 
Inquirar-m  1945—2,253,385  includes  199,384 
lines;  1944—2,325,794  includes  321,135  lines. 
Inquirar-S  1945—2.312,377  includes  244,223 
linas;  1944—1,450,295  includes  171,511  lines. 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazetta-a  .  1,143,342  1.137.442 

*Gasatta-S  .  ...  340,059  225,044 


Grand  Total  .  1,523,401  1,342,704 


NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ladgar-Star-a  .  2,252,101  2,077,243 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,795,475  2,559,021 

fVirginian-Pilot  A  Star-S  1,909,495  828,928 


Grand  Total  .  4,138,471  5,445,192 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Ledged-Star-a  1945—2,252,101  includes  506,- 
180  linas;  1944—2,077,243  includes  521,230 
linas.  Virginian-Pilot-m  1945— 2,7M,475  in¬ 
cludes  507,555  lines;  1944—2,559,021  in¬ 
cludes  480,429  lines.  Virginian-Pilot  A 
Star-S  1945—1,090,495  includes  178,914 
linas;  1944—  838,928  includes  127,499  linas. 


OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribuna-a  .  2,409,325  2.498.850 

{Tribuna-S  .  1,072,189  884,200 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Rapublic-m  .  2.944.040 

fRapublic-S  .  1,091,859 

Gazette-e  .  2,877,158 


Grand  Total  .  4,933,077 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  A  Sun-Tal.-m  1,403,939 

Prass-a  .  2,430,334 

fPress-S  .  1,495,101 


Grand  Total  .  5,529,374 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 

Courier-News-e  .  1,444,875 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oragonian-m  .  2,520,591 

t{Oragonian-S  .  1,290,174 

Oregon  Journal-a  .  895,490 


Grand  Total  .  4,704,257 

NOTE;  Oregon  Journal-a  1945-895.490 
linas  includes  43  321  linas;  1944 — 794,015 
linas  includes  52,584  lines, 

(Continutd  on  page  30) 


Grand  Total  .  3,481,514  3.385.050 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  December  4,  1965 


3.002.415 

930,740 

2.931.844 

4,845.019 


I.3KII5 
2.420.  IN 
1,048,374 

4,822,479 


2.545.141 

1,045,479 

794,015 

4  404  442 
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He  is  at  home  in 
the  board  rooms 
of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  battlefields 
of  Viet  Nam 


riie  mail  in  the  combat  fatigues  is  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin's  John  G.  McCullough 
.  .  .  political  reporter. 

John  has  chronicled  the  war  in  Viet  Nam, 
written  a  series  about  the  civic  elite  of  Phila- 
del[)hia  that  created  a  new  phrase  in  town, 
“Movers  and  Shakers,”  bylined  a  scries  on 
local  taprooms  that  focused  attention  on  a 
steadily  increasing  neiE[hborhood  problem, 
followed  the  campaign  effort  of  Barry  Gold- 
water  and  described  the  assa.ssination  of  a 
President. 

He  has  covered  City  Hall,  the  State  C’apitol, 
the  White  House  —  and  the  sidewalks  of 
Philadelphia. 

McCullough  is  a  VV^orld  War  H  combat 
marine.  Recently  in  Viet  Nam,  he  brought 
the  experience  of  a  combat  man  with  him  to 
gain  the  empathy  and  sympathy  of  the  men 
who  are  fighting  in  the  rice  paddies  and 
swamps  of  .Southeast  Asia. 

John  has  a  reporter's  instinct,  a  writer's 
sensitivity  to  people  that  is  quickly  apparent 
to  Bulletin  readers. 

He  symbolized  the  war  on  poverty  with  a 
single  story  about  an  aging  illiterate  who 
wanted  to  know  where  the  “government  build¬ 
ing”  was  so  he  could  get  a  job. 

Writers  like  John  G.  McCullough  combine 
ideas,  intellect  and  understanding  to  make  The 
Bulletin  uniquely  Philadelphia.  The  Bulletin 
interprets,  translates,  communicates  and  is  a 
welcomed  friend  of  the  family  in  more  than 
700,000  homes,  evenings  and  Sundays. 

One  result:  In  Greater  Philadelphia,  The 
Bulletin  has  a  million  more  circulation  every 
7  days  than  any  other  newspaper. 

In  Philadelphia,  begin  with  The  Bulletin  .  .  . 
very  often,  it  is  all  you  need. 


In  Philadelphia 
nearly  everybody  reads 
THE  BULLETIN 


A  Million  Market  Newspaper 
The  Leonard  Company  in  Florida 
Member:  Metro  Sunday  Newspapers 


1965  1964 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

•uM«tin-«  .  1.913,753  1,998,424 

Journal-m  .  1,913,532  1,963,909 

tJoumal-S  .  1,192,296  845,542 

Grand  Total  .  5,019,581  4,807,875 

READING,  PA. 

Eaqia  (St#  Note)  .  1,312,882  1,264,099 

$Eaqla-S  .  563,382  419,430 

Grand  Total  .  1,876,264  1,683,529 

NOTE:  Eagle-a  and  Timas-m  sold  in 

combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Eagle- 
0,  is  shown. 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 
Press-Enterprise 

(see  noto)  .  1,782,261  1,714,475 

§Prets-Enterprisa-S  ....  5M,7I3  445,341 

Grand  Total  .  2,350,974  2,159,816 

Enterprise-m  and  Press-o  sold  in  com¬ 

bination.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Enter- 
prisa-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Press-Enterprise  1965—1,782,261  includes 
21,483  lines;  1964—1,714,475  includes  17,221 
lines. 


ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,186,420  1,161,626 

$Times-S  .  425,462  342,726 

World-News-e  .  1,158,843  1,159,892 

Grand  Total  .  2,770,725  2,664,244 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-m  .  1,972,861  1,861,982 

fDamocrat  ft 

Chronicle-S  1,282,588  987,248 

•Times-Union-e  .  2,373,827  2,316,815 

Grand  Total  .  5,629,276  5,166,045 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,378.968  1,469,971 

Star-S  .  702,949  522,820 

Grand  Total  .  2,081,917  1,992,791 

NOTE:  Star-m  and  Register-Republic-o 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition — Star-m — is  shown.  Star-m  pub¬ 
lished  five  week  days  only,  excluding  Mon¬ 
day. 


SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,512,178  2,723,162 

llee-S  .  1,047,831  762,526 

Unlon-m  .  864,139  907,667 

*Union-S  .  258,102  222,637 

Grand  Total  .  4,682,250  4,615,992 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ...  1,577,968  1,567,370 

tGloba-Democrat-we  ..  787,037  SK.30I 

Post-Oispatch-e  .  2,707,630  2,625,708 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1.974,503  1,345,438 

Grand  Total  .  7,047,138  6,123,817 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Globa-Damocrat-m  1965—1,577,968  includes 
293.895  lines;  1964—1.567.370  includes  288,- 
429  lines.  Globe-Damocrat-we  1964—^,301 
includes  13,809  lines.  Post-Dispatch-a  196^ 
2.707,630  includes  171,116  lines;  1964—2,- 
^,708  includes  207.295  lines.  Post-Dis- 

patch-S  1965—1,974.503  Includes  18.415 
lines.  196^—1,345,438  includes  36,315  lines. 

NOTE:  Globa-Democrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,234,106  1,253,163 

(Pionaer  Prass-S  .  1.100,540  937,234 

Dispatch-a  .  2.091,827  2,199,447 

Grand  Total  .  4,426.473  4.389.844 

NOTE:  DIspatch-e  1965—2,091,827  in- 
cludai  213,703  lines;  1964-2.199,447  In¬ 
cludes  218,233  lines. 

ST.  PETERSIURG,  FLA 

Indapendent-e  .  1,153,015  1,174,607 

nnses-m  .  2,309,609  2,451,242 

fTImat-S  .  888,752  609,215 

Grand  Total .  4,351,376  4,235,064 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advartising  included — 
Timas-m  1965—2.309.609  includes  99,114 
lines;  1964—2,451.242  includes  101,542  lines. 
Times  S  1965  888,752  includes  46,629  lines; 
1964-609,215  includes  27.239  lines. 

SALIM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statasmen-m  ..  1,109,216  1,119,076 

*Oragon  Statesman-S  .  289,5^  215,350 

Capital  Joumal-e  .  1,208,481  1,186,006 

Grand  Total  .  2,607,219  2.520.432 
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1965  1964 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH  . 

Tribune-m  .  2,269,355  2,258,533 

fTribune-S  .  815,755  690,727 

Deseret  News  _ 

Telagram-e  .  2,191,817  2,197,375 

Grand  Total  .  5,276,927  5,146,635 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Express-m  .  1,613,787  1,692,178 

tExpress-News-S  .  9W,09I  758,181 

Express-News-iat .  292,917  325,064 

N^-e  .  1,655,326  1,740,735 

Light-a  .  1,828,940  1,882,475 

sJght-S  .  1,137,905  759,084 

Light-sat .  195,646  190,704 

Grand  Total  ...  7,722,612  7,348,421 

NOTE:  Express-m.  News-e  and  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Ught-sat.  1965—176,835  includes 
13,869  lines  Part-Run  Advertising. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,981,347  1,999,529 

§Sun-Telegram-S  .  647,424  512,129 

Grand  Total  .  2,628,771  2,511,658 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advartising  included — 
Sun-m  1965 — 1,981,347  lines  includes  64.535 
lines;  1964 — 1,999,529  lines  includes  63,886 
lines. 

NOTE:  Sun-m  and  Telegram-e,  are  sold 
in  optional  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Sun-m  is  shown. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,102,101  2,069.112 

§Union-S  .  1,240,768  954,933 

Tribune-e  .  2,778,734  2,693,838 

Grand  Total  .  6,121,603  5,717.883 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,267,489  2,308,516 

Chronicle-S  .  929,300 

Examinar-m  .  2,550,893 

&aminer-S  .  1,094.705 

Naws-Call-Bullutin-e  .  1,278,335 

laminar  ft  News-Call- 

Bulletin-e  .  2,364,144  . 

Examiner  ft  Chronicle-S  1,456,073  . 

Grand  Total  .  6,087,706  8,161,749 

NOTE:  Chronicle-m  1964—2,308,516  in¬ 
cludes  14,589  lines  Part-Run  Advertising. 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,328,2W  3,338,752 

News-e  .  3,251,487  3.199,687 

t§Mercury-News-S  ....  1,200,014  908,863 

Grand  Total  .  7,779,795  7,447,302 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Mercury-m  1965—3,328,294  incfudes  210,098 
lines;  1964—3,338,7^  includes  201,693  lines. 
Naws-e  1965—3,251,487  includes  210,098 
lines;  1964-3,199,687  includes  201,693  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 
Indepandant-Joumal-a.  1,622,458  1,667,587 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,413,860  1.489,709 

Union  Star-e  .  1,111,877  979,040 

Grand  Total  .  2,525,737  2,468,749 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

nmes-e  .  1,164,246  1,124,396 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligancer-m  ...  1,580,015  1,455,831 
§Post-lntell7gencer-S  ...  597,410  483.543 

Times-e  .  2.358,443  2,191,117 

Times-S  .  1,043,798  754,187 

Grand  Total  .  5,579,666  4.884,678 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joumal-e  .  1,108,781  1,055,063 

Tlmes-m  .  1,395,810  1,405,698 

Times-S  .  655,339  467,294 

Grand  Total  .  3,159,930  2,928,055 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e .  1,693,989  1,699,198 

Tribune-S  .  740,109  558,889 


Grand  Total  .  2.434.098  2,258,087 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Raview-m  ..  893,382  853,616 

fS^kesman-Raview-S  ..  532,469  405,835 

Chronicle-e  .  988,708  9H.I62 


Grand  Total  . .  2,414,559  2,255,613 


STOCKTON,  CAUF. 

Record-e  .  I.8U.787  1,798,546 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.  WICHITA,  KANS. 

Herald-Journ^-e  .  1,9^,632  1,806,754  Eagle-m  .  1,600,818  1  675,913 

§tHerald-American-S  944,757  600,573  Beacon-e  .  1,243,233  1,197,3^ 

Post-Standard-m  .  1,128,022  1,049,370  fEeola  ft  Beacon-S  . . . .  575,589  >60.179 

Post-Standard-S  .  232,903  -  ■  -  . 

-  -  Grand  Total  .  3,419,640  3.'s33,43l 

Grand  Total  .  3,981,411  3,689,600 

NOTE:  Sunday  Post-Standard  combined  WINSTON  SALEM,  N.  C. 

with  Sunday  Herald  American,  May  30.  Joumal-m  .  1,394,361  I  ,38,760 

1965.  Sentinel-e  .  1,302,982  1.355,933 

Journal  ft  Sentinel-S  ...  553,797  4I0,M| 

TACOMA.  WASH.  - - 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,876,037  1,692,310  Grand  Total  .  3,251,140  3.205,254 

News-Tribune'S  .  636,111  501,611 

..  ^  ,r  .  .  WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Grand  Total  .  2,512.148  2,193,921  Telegram-S  .  722,129  ,60,550 

Talegram-m  .  986,305  I  072,622 

'2%,500  2,225,512  . 

'  '  NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included- 

4  573  138  4  378  106  Telegram-m  1965—986,305  lines  includes 

'  .  ,  '  '  50,468  lines;  1964—1,072,622  lines  includes 

ertisino  included—  |3f|(  li„„  Gaiette-e  1965—1,219,749  lines 

includes  43,749  Unas;  1964-1,31 1,082  lines 
ludas  103,817  lines,  includes  18,916  lines. 


Tribune-m 
tTribune-S 
times-a  . 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,608,1 16  On  Strike 

§Vindicator-S  .  1,158,708  On  Strike 

Grand  Total  .  2,766,824  On  Strike 

NOTE:  On  Strike  October  1-31,  1964  in¬ 
clusive. 


Grand  Total  .  4,326,841  3,747,313 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  ft  Mail-m  .  1,853,088  1,766,983 

TiTTelegram-e  .  2,733,990  2,688,087 

Star-e  .  2,918,245  3,013,832 


ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 


BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  .  525,933  522.235 

Telegraph-S  .  233,369  163,273 

Grand  Total  .  759,302  685,508 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  31,676  lines 
(1965);  28,402  lines  (1964). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 


Grand  Total  .  7,505,323  7,468,902 

NOTE:  Talagram-e  Includes  Weekend 
Magaiina  linage. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  TImes-e  .  1,255,838  1,228,146 

•Times  Advertiser-S  ...  855, 8M  514,667 

Trentonian-m  .  992,724  899,121 


Grand  Total  .  3,104,418  2,641,934 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record-m  (See  Note)  ..  1,195,234  1,201,590 
NOTE:  Record-m  and  Times-Record-e-;- 
sold  in  combination.  Lineage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Record-m  Is  shown . 


CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,145,414 

Mail-a  .  1,141,724 

Saiette-Mail-S  .  522,452 


Grand  Total  .  2,809,590  ... 

includes  Parade  42,451  lines  in  1965. 


State-m  . 
Stata-S  .. 
Record-m 


OK  LA. 

..  1,892,836  1,763,480 
..  1,926,058  1,839,632 
..  780,557  550,125 


Tribune-a 

World-m 

Worid-S 


Grand  Total  .  2,769,921  2,600,273 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  49,742  lines 
(1965);  28.402  lines  (1964). 


Grand  Total  .  4.599,451  4,153,237 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Oispatch-m  ...  1,045,540 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  ..  1,033,228 
•Observer  Dispatch-S  .  427,721 

Press-m  .  1,331,046 


970,148  DUI 

Herald-a  . 

Naws-Tribune-m 
1,034,422  News-Tribuna-S 
283,324 

1,314,159  Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


World-m  . . 
World-S  ... 
News-Star-e 


Grand  Total 


Hour-e 


Grand  Total 


WATERBURY,  CONN.  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

American-o  .  I,403,6M  1,414,716  Herald-Naws-e  .  1.376,1 

Republican-S  .  656,136  481,381 

Grand  Total  .  2,059,790  1,896,097  ^ _  PATERSON.  ^Nj^J 

NOTE:  Amarican-e  and  Republican-m,  . 

sold  only  in  combination.  Linage  of 

American-e  only  Is  shown.  9UINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  I.IS3,i 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP, 

N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  ..  I.^.TW  977,402 
Mount  Vernon 

Argus-e  .  1,447,392  1,168,478 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-a  .  1,432,072  1,160,824 

Ossining  Citiien- 

Registar-a  .  1,294,413  1,023,126 

Paabkill  Star-e .  1,030,883  864,267 

Port  Chester  Itam-a  ...  1,458,670  1,209,870 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  1,250,797  1,000,896 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  . 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-a  . 

Rockland  Journal 
News-e  . 


SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  471,086  472.551 

Scrantonian-S  .  576,777  428,928 

Grand  Total  .  1,017,863  901.479 

Includes  PARADE  42.955  lines  (1965); 
32,2M  lines  (1964). 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m  .  609,387  624.855 

Times-Uader-e  .  1,151,691  l.m.lU 

,642,828  1,373,134  Independant-S  .  774,629  575.920 

1,690,651  1,426,374  Grand  Total  .  2,537,707  2,373,943 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  31,346  lines 
1,285,907  1,041,909  (1965);  28.402  lines  (1964). 

3,784,402  11,246.280  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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When  you  want  big  impact  in  a  big  market 


use  dynamite . . . 


not  a  firecracker 


The  Detroit  market  covers  a  lot  of  ground  and  a  lot  of 
people.  But  it  doesn't  take  a  lot  of  media  for  an  adver¬ 
tiser  to  make  a  big  impact  in  the  market. 

You  can  do  it  with  Detroit’s  one  mass  circulation 
newspaper— The  Detroit  News.  All  by  itself,  The 
News  effectively  and  economically  covers  every  geo¬ 
graphic  area  of  the  urban-suburban  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket.  Weekdays,  The  News  is  door-delivered  to  almost 


two-thirds  of  the  metropolitan  homes.  Sundays,  The 
News  gets  to  200,000  additional  homes.  Every  day. 
The  News  reaches  most  of  the  upper-income  and 
middle-income  families. 

For  dynamic  impact  in  Detroit  whether  you're  after 
big  volume  sales  or  a  more  exclusive  segment  of 
the  market— or  both— why  use  a  firecracker.  Use 
The  News.  It’s  dynamite! 

The  Detroit  News 


Officaa  In:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MIAMI  BEACH  •  TORONTO 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBUSHERS 

IMS  IM4 
AURDIfN,  S.  0. 

Am*ric«n-N*w>-«  .  3U.5n  424.St3 

Amarican-Nawt-S .  200, 22«  lf7.3M 

Grand  Total  .  SM.B2e  422,244 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-a  .  1,210,140  1,213,408 

APPLITON-NECNAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crascant-a  .  1,133,434  I,I44.8U 

Post-Craacant-S  .  352,002  247,078 

Grand  Total  .  1,485,438  1,413.444 

•LOOMINGTON,  ILL. 
Pantagraph-AII-Day<S  1,288,140  1,141,444 

NOTE:  Dual  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

BURUNGTON,  VT. 

Fraa  Prasi-m  .  473,345  472,470 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Rapository-a  .  2,041.340  1,888,502 

Rapository-S .  826,034  727,144 

Grand  Total  . .  2.847,344  2,415,448 

CARBONDALE-HIRRIN-llilURPHYSBORO. 

ILL. 

Southarn  lllinoisan-a  513,412  440,440 

Southarn  Illinoitan-S  ..  187,684  145,130 

Grand  Total  .  701,544  425,540 

NOTE;  Ooas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

CHAMBERSBURC,  PA. 

Public  Opinion-a  .  711,647  678.202 

CHAHSPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 

Couriar-a  .  870.562  854,154 

Couriar-S  .  318,822  243,774 

Grand  Total  1,184,384  1,147.430 

CHILUCOTHE,  OHIO 
Gaxatta-a  .  1,134,164  843,148 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Callar-m  .  1,424,518  1,725,234 

Callar-a  .  1.546,464  1,441,220 

Callar-S  .  484,440  328,482 

Grand  Total  .  3,710,424  3,644,436 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kantucky  Post  S 

Timas-Star-a  .  834,644  878,528 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

Naws-Timas-a .  1,122,884  1,053.744 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Tlmas-Damocrat-m  _  1,046,186  1,045,234 

Timas-a  .  1,288,168  1,248,540 

T!mas-Democrat-S  .  517,762  374,108 

Grand  Total  .  2,402,114  1,045,234 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

Naws-a  .  444,582  886,757 

Naws-Joumal-S  .  306,460  211,505 

Joumal-m  .  1,047,305  445,M4 

Grand  Total  .  2,303.347  2.064,231 

DECATUR,  ILL. 

Harold  It  Raviaw-ma  ..  1,104,780  1,104,054 

Harald  It  Raviaw-S  ....  334.464  284,454 

Grand  Total  .  1,444,744  1,344,008 

DOTHAN,  ALA. 

Eagla-S-ax-Sat .  780,021  716,774 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-a  .  574,452  620,816 

Joumal-S  .  144,424  142,352 

Grand  Total  .  714,376  763,168 

NOTE:  Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,434,202  1.503.404 

Patriot-Naws-S  .  578,046  451,546 

Grand  Total  .  2,012,248  1,454,450 

Sunday's  total  doas  not  includa  PARADE 
llnaga. 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazatta-a  .  686,168  631,162 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advartisar-a  .  1,037,414  1,100,044 

Harald-Dispatch-m  ....  1,055,678  1,120,404 

Harald-Advartisars-S  ..  362,428  241,144 


Grand  Total  . 


2,455,520  2,512,152 


1465  1464 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Timas-a  1,264,604  1,203,076 

Timas-S  .  548,454  342,468 

Grand  Total  .  1,818,558  1.545.544 

NOTE:  Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Capa  Cop 

5tandard-Timas-a  ...  610,460  568,512 

Capo  Cod 

Standard-Timas-S  _  74,240  50,568 

Grand  Total  .  640.200  614,080 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribuna-Damocrat- 

All-Day  .  1,227,884  1,208,851 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND, 

WASH 

Tri-City  Harald-a  . '  716.506  757,876 

Tri-City  Harald-S .  241,010  188,678 

Grand  Total  .  457,516  446,554 

NOTE;  Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

KENOSHA,  WIS. 

Nows-a  .  1,424,808  1,405,838 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Froaman-a  .  483,^8  1,023,456 

KOKOMO.  IND. 

Tribuna-a  .  402,446  1,100,384 

Tribuna-S  .  257,144  246,544 

Grand  Total  .  1,154,640  1,346,428 

NOTE:  Doas  not  includa  32,843  linas 
(1465);  28,047  linas  (1464)  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,224,606  1,278,156 

Joumal-a  .  1,207,252  1,207,846 

Journal  *  Star-S  .  447,634  366,247 

Grand  Total  .  2,424,746  2,885,208 

Includas  PARADE  45.254  linas  (1465); 
32,404  linas  (1464). 

LA  SALLE.  ILL. 

Naws  Tribuna-a  .  684,544  736,010 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  It  Joumal-a  .  705,754  677,320 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Couriar-Joumal-m  .  1,663,246  1,506,863 

Couriar-Journal-S  .  1,148,026  828,063 

Timas-a  .  2,147,622  1,408,041 

Grand  Total  .  4,458,444  4,243,017 

NOTE:  Abova  linaqa  it  actual  linage 
converted  to  8-column  basis.  ROP  display 
it  publishad  on  6-column  basis  and  classi¬ 
fied  on  4-column  basis. 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Timas-a  .  1,505,814  1,514,093 

State  Journal-m  .  1,568,770  1,583,245 

State  Journal-S  .  613,046  400,561 

Grand  Total  .  3,687,635  3,447,444 

Includes  PARADE  43,407  lines  (1465); 
32,508  lines  (1964). 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Racord-m  .  1,158,318  955,780 

Journal-a  .  1,016,148  828,254 

Grand  Total  . 2,174, 4U  1,784,034 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Times-Herald- 

Record-m  .  947,640  413,220 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Argus-a  .  1,274,712  1,223,360 

Dispatch-a  .  1,324,902  1,290,344 

MORGANTOWN.  W.  VA. 

Dominion-Nawt-m  .  534,534  597,380 

Post-a  .  534,534  597,380 

Dominion-Post-S  .  71,911  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,256,577  1,144,760 

NOTE:  Dominion-Post-S  includas  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  14,112  lines  (1465). 

NEWARK,  OHIO 

Advocata-a  .  1,447,068  1,256,136 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 

Harald-a  .  1,134,586  1,057,357 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-a  .  1,168,624  1,255,653 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Timet-Harald-a  .  464,654  454,527 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 
Taiagraph-Bullatin-a  ...  607,586  650,440 


1465 

OGDEN.  UTAH 


1965 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 


Standard-Esaminar-a  ..  I,I3I,2M  1,203,472  Star-m  .  1,70349$  I  476  3S6 

Standard-Examinar-S  ..  350,430  301,372  Star-S  .  465,343  'wtiH 


Grand  Total  .  1,481,726  1,505,344 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32.578  lines 
(1465);  a,056  lines  (1464). 


Citiian-e  .  1,442,934  2,229,367 

Grand  Total  .  4,111,772  4,568,524 


OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Darrick-m  .  635,404 

Naws-Harald-a  .  504,254 


Grand  Total  .  1,139,663  1,024,417 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Star-m  .  611,426  534,366 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Damocrat-a  .  7W,384  818,846 

Sun-Damocrat-S  .  325,080  240,338 

Grand  Total  .  1,115,464  1,059,184 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 
Herald-Naws-a  .  1,351,739  1,242,994 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commarcial-a  .  730,520  743,106 

Commarcial-S  .  271,390  228,018 

Grand  Total  .  1,001,910  971,124 

NOTE:  Does  not  includa  32.816  linas 
FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

PITTSHELO,  MASS. 


VICTORIA,  TEX. 

Advocata-m  .  589,344  $7}  |u 

577,723  Advocata-S  .  234.388  174  034 

451,694  - 

-  Grand  Total .  823,732  746,151 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-a  .  1,472,156  1,290,730 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
Naws-Journal-ma  .  2,064,746  2,081,325 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

Call-a  .  938,277  1,040,366 


CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Harald-e  .  2,429,147  2,3S3,W 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-a  .  2,182,249  2,063,543 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spactator-a  .  2,530,663  2,399,156 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 
Racord-e  .  1,885,292  1,689,400 


Berkshire  Eagla-e  ....’.  1,070,846  1,058,666  .  1,885,292  1,689,400 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y.  ^  .  LETHBRIDGE.  ALT^ 

Prass-Rapublican-m  ....  679,588  630,420  Harald-a  .  796,594  719,152 

PORT  JERVIS  M.  Y.  LONDON.  ONT. 


PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 
Union-Gaietta-a  .  7S4,TJ2 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  Harald-m  .  878,693 

Ezpress-a  .  831,906 

Talagram-S  .  417,658 


257  012  ^^*4  Prass-ma  .  2,226,283  2,147,145 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

986  179  Nuggat-a  .  659,341  719,202 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Citizan-a  .  2,434,102  2,193,6* 

1  208  267  LaDroit-a  .  1,256,597  1,199,722 


Grand  Total  .  2,128,257  2,208,267  >-aDroit-a  .  1,256,597  1,199,722 

POTTSTOWN.  PA.  i  j  d  *  *E<»'NA.  SASK. 

Marcury-m  .  1,110,802  1,120,462  Laadar-Post-a  .  1,575,833  l,440,IM 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y 


Joumal-a  .  L293,’008‘  1,215,246  Star-Phoanix-a 


SASKATOON,  SASK. 


1,299,298  1,073,491 


Journai-S  .  594,155 


SYDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 


Grand  Total  .  1,887,163  1,697,015  •••  1. 109.317  1,101,224 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32,503  linas  wasir-oiiueo  a 


(1965);  28,047  linas  (1964). 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

Harald-Whig-a  .  680,190 

Harald-Whig-S  .  312,424 


,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

’•  Sun-a  .  3,071,338  2,817,454 

III  Provinca-m  .  1,689,587  1,414,221 

i«n  730  366  includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE 

^'4M  271  334 

992  614  I  001  700  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

992,614  1,001,700  .  2,451,738  2,373,741 


RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

Joumal-a  .  735,630 

Journal-S  .  247,814 

Grand  Total .  983,444 


Tribuna-i.  .  1,581,318  1,560,231 


977,606  Some  Big  Ones 


RENO,  NEV.  The  Thanksgiving  Day  issue 

walls'  .  3M0M  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Bern- 

Gazette-a  !!!!.!!!!!!!!  1, 1781436  i,232li40  crat  and  Chronicle  totalled  284 

_  .Til  pages  in  17  sections.  Of  the 

Grand  Total  .  2,479,092  2,393,636  f,  ,  oro  i  j  j  •- 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  total  252  were  standard-size 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Naws  Laader-a  .  1,914,974  1,889,957  Thanksgiving  ISSUe  was  240 

Timas-Dispatch-m .  1,927,347  1,882,210  pages  in  1963.  A1  Mahar,  direc- 

Grand  Total  .  5,083,260  4,674,954  tor  of  sales,  said  linage  this  year 

c.i.,..  .....I..  -...IT  was  518,000,  compared  with 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF.  >100  000 

Nawi-Pra$$-a  .  1,337,028  1,447,754  in  196^, 

Naws-Prass-S  .  499,261  497,840  a  a  a 

Grand  Total  .  1,836,289  1,945,594  The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentuutt 

SIOUX  FALLS,  s.  D.  Thanksgiving  issue  was  a 

Argus-Leadar-a  .  '  900,120  926,422  record  240  pages  full  run,  plUS 

Argus-Leadar-S  .  ^  *40  ^14,522  43  pages  part  iTin  regional.  Total 

Grand  Total  .  1,222,760  1,140,944  advertising  was  429,947  lines, 

STROUDSBURG.  PA.  377,265  full  run  and 

Pocono-Racord-m  .  562,072  588,770  52,682  part  run. 


STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono-Racord-m  .  562,072 


SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Taiagram-a  .  526,414  552,020  The  Philadelphia  Daily  Newt 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND.  published  the  largest  single  edi- 

Star-m  .  723,604  585,578  tion  in  its  historv  on  Friday, 

Tribuna-a  .  756,784  663,516 

Tribuna-Star-S  .  521,136  433,580  November  26.  The  issue  con- 

Grand  Total  . 

over  166,000  lines  of  advertis- 

_  ,  TOPEKA,  *ans.  ing,  topping  the  previous  high 

Capital-m  .  1,222,319  1,418.000  f’  j-  _  j.n' 

Stata  Journal-a  .  1,016,340  1,270,097  Set  on  the  corresponding  date 

Capital-Journal-S  .  390,485  341,401  last  year  by  40  pages  and  42,000 

Grand  Total  .  2,629,144  3,029,498  lines  of  advertising. 
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San  Jose  Mercuiy  and  News 
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MERCURY 
Is  NEWS 

San  Jose, California 


Yes,  the  Mercury  and  News  are  growing  in  circulation  as  fast  or  faster 
than  Northern  California’s  fastest  growing  market- Metro  San  Jose. 
During  the  month  of  October  1965,  compared  to  the  same  month  of 
1964  the  combined  daily  average  net  paid  circulation  increased  11.3% 
to  a  new  high  of  173,849  while  Sunday  circulation  increased  13.2%  to 
an  average  of  167,730. 

. .  .  Now,  the  Mercury  and  News  gives  you  more  complete  coverage  of 
the  largest  population  growth  market  in  Northern  California -the  area 
selected  by  more  than  1/3  of  all  new  residents  moving  into  the  9-Bay 
Counties. 

.  .  .  Now,  more  than  ever,  the  Mercury  and  News  gives  you  coverage  of 
the  highest  income  groups  in  Northern  California -Metro  San  Jose  has 
66,696  personal  tax  returns  reporting  $10,000  and  over  compared  to 
San  Francisco’s  47,377-19,915  returns  reporting  $15,000  and  over 
compared  to  San  Francisco’s  17,833. 

. . .  Yes,  Metro  San  Jose  is  the  BIG  growth,  BIG  money  market  in 
Northern  California  and  the  Mercury  and  News  gives  you 
the  only  EFFECTIVE  SELLING  coverage. 


Source  Franckiie  Toa  loord,  Sfcrte  of  Cohforr 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD, 
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Automated 

STEREO 

REMELT 


...IS  IT  FOR  YOU? 


Is  metal  piling  up  in  your  stereo  department? 
Are  you  handling  too  much  metal  manually? 
Are  you  getting  a  system  engineered  to  your 
particular  needs?  Have  you  checked  develop¬ 
ments  in  metal  melting?  A  lot  of  little  ques¬ 
tions?  Yes.  But  big  ones  if  you  want  to  end 
manual  handling  of  plates  .  .  .  open  flames 
and  fumes . . .  high  operating  costs . . .  wasted 
floor  space.  Kemp  offers  standard  systems 
modified  to  meet  your  needs,  including  both 
electric  and  gas-fired  casting  pots,  3-section 
automated  remelt  systems  and  central  remelt 
systems.  Why  not  call  in  experienced  Kemp 
engineers  for  help  on  stereotype  handling 
plans?  Write  today  for  information  and  Bulle¬ 
tins  IE-8,  IE-9  and  IE-10  to:  The  C.M.  Kemp 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland. 


Editors  Hear 
Plea  for  Use 
Of  Pg  1  Ears 

Iowa  City,  la. 

The  ninth  annual  conference 
of  the  Iowa  Association  of  City 
Editors,  Nov.  19-20  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  campus  here, 
featured  a  discussion  of  news¬ 
paper  makeup. 

The  conference  was  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Iowa  School 
of  Journalism  in  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  Extension 
and  University  Services  and  the 
Iowa  Association  of  City 
Editors. 

Speaking  on  “Typography  and 
Photography,”  Rollan  D.  Mel¬ 
ton,  managing  editor  of  the  Reno 
Gazette,  used  sample  pages  from 
46  Midwestern  newspapers  to 
illustrate  the  good  and  bad  tech¬ 
niques  in  current  typography 
and  photography  practice. 

Recent  surveys  show  that 
readers’  eyes  tend  to  go  first  to 
the  upper  left  of  the  newspaper 
page,  and  that  many  papers 
need  more  punch  there,  Mr. 
Melton  said. 

There  are  two  schools  of 
thought  on  the  use  of  ears,  he 
said.  “I  personally  feel  that  this 
space  should  be  used  for  some¬ 
thing,”  he  said,  and  he  added 
that  experts  are  suggesting 
changing  the  ear  content  peri¬ 
odically. 

Other  points  he  mentioned 
were  the  apparent  trend  to  use 
white  space  instead  of  column 
rules  and  the  rapid  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  old  style  use  of 
multiple  column  decks. 

In  a  seminar  titled  “What’s 
Your  Problem?”  the  city  editors 
raised  questions  and  exchanged 
information  with  a  number  of 
University  of  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism  faculty  members. 
One  major  problem  discussed 
was  the  lack  of  interest  being 


.shown  by  students  in  einoring 
the  newspaper  field  as  a  c.areer. 

It  was  suggested  that  the 
newspapers  better  educate  the 
public  on  their  operation,  and 
that  the  newspaper  story  be  told 
through  tours  of  the  plant,  talks 
to  high  school  and  college  jour¬ 
nalism  students,  and  institu¬ 
tional  advertising. 

Speaking  on  “Coroners.  Cops 
and  City  Editors,”  Dr.  Ceorge 
D.  Callahan,  Johnson  County 
(Iowa)  medical  examiner, 
leveled  criticism  of  the  way  the 
press  handles  accident  and  death 
stories. 

Dr.  Callahan  said  he  has  no 
responsibility  to  the  press  and 
the  public  beyond  the  official 
record.  “When  it  comes  to  the 
press,  I  give  them  only  the  bare 
facts;  unless  a  case  involves  a 
public  health  menace,  the  public 
is  the  least  of  my  worries,”  he 
said. 

Elected  president  of  the  Iowa 
Association  of  City  Editors  was 
Warren  Robeson,  Marshalltown 
Times-Republican. 

Conference  directors  were 
Gerald  H.  Sharpnack,  city  editor 
of  the  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
and  outgoing  president  of  the 
Association,  and  Prof.  John  B. 
Bremner,  head  of  the  news- 
editorial  sequence  in  the  School 
of  Journalism. 

• 

Sales  Manager  Named 
For  Cox  Newsprint 

Dayton,  Ohio 

N.  E.  “Woody”  Paukert  has 
been  named  sales  manager  of 
Cox  New’sprint  Inc.,  which  is 
constructing  a  $30  million  news¬ 
print  mill  near  Augusta,  Ga., 
to  supply  the  Cox  newspapers 
in  Da^on,  Springfield,  0.,  At¬ 
lanta  and  Miami. 

Since  1960  Mr.  Paukert  has 
been  sales  representative  for  the 
Write  Company,  New  York- 
based  subsidiary  of  Domtar 
New’sprint  Ltd.  He  formerly 
was  technical  service  represent¬ 
ative  of  Abitibi  Sales  Service 
Inc.,  of  Dayton. 


IT'S  A  DEAL — George  C.  Dorrance,  left,  manager  for  general  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  sounds  out  the  views  of 
three  officers  of  the  Jackson  County  Automobile  Dealers'  Association 
after  making  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  presentation.  They  are  Marv 
Smith,  president;  Tony  Consolina,  secretary;  and  Robert  Frahm,  treasurer. 
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health  services,  financial  aid, 
counseling,  student  government 
and  student  activities  and  dis¬ 
cipline. 

The  second  day  of  their  visit 
the  writers  were  escorted  by 
three  or  four  students  and  were 
given  carte  blanche  to  interview 
any  field  in  which  they  had  spe¬ 
cial  interest. 

Mr.  Holmes  presented  news 
resource  suggestions  and  each 
writer  received  a  Press  Packet. 

Also  on  the  tour  itinerary 
were  the  University  of  Kansas, 
Louisiana  State  University, 
Southern  University,  Auburn 
University,  Indiana  University 
and  the  new  Chicago  campus  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 


18  Writers 
Make  a  Tour 
Of  Colleges 


Cedak  Falls,  Iowa 

Two  years  ago,  Allan  O.star, 
e.xccutive  .secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities,  dreamed  of  a  post¬ 
convention  tour  for  education 
writers  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Following  their  meeting  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  mid- 
Noveinl)er,  18  writers  joined  him 
in  making  his  dream  come  true. 

The  University  of  Indiana  Foun-  -swr* 

dation  furnished  the  plane,  the  \  \r  W  IflTlPrS 
colleges  provided  lodging  and  I 

food,  and  the  writers  or  their  J||  P|<>|2C8 

employers  paid  transportation 

costs.  Chicago 

On  the  tour  were  Anne  Allen,  More  than  $600  in  prize 
free  lance,  Pacific  Palisades,  money  was  distributed  to  win- 
California;  David  Behrandt,  ners  and  runnersup  in  the  Illi- 
Milwaukee  Journal;  Peter  Bin-  nois  Associated  Press  newswrit- 
zen,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Rita  ing  contest  recently, 

Dershowitz,  Collegiate  Press  The  Chicago  Tribune  won  two 
Service,  Washington;  Patricia  first  in  the  Metropolitan  Divi- 
Jansen  Doyle,  Kansas  City  Star;  sion  while  the  Chicago  Sun- 
G.  K.  Hodenfield,  Associated  Times  and  Chicago’s  American 
Press;  Joseph  Michalak,  New  took  one  each. 

York  Herald  Tribune;  Jack  Har-  First  place  awards  in  the 
rison  Pollack,  Parade  Magazine;  Non- Metropolitan  Division  went 
Charles  Sutton,  Portland  (Me.)  to  the  Metro-East  Journal,  East 
Press  Herald-Evening  Express;  St.  Louis;  Peoria  Star  Journal; 
Robert  Webb,  Cincinnati  En-  Alton  Evening  Telegraph  and 
quirer;  Stanley  Elam,  Phi  Delta  the  Bloomington  Daily  Panto- 
Kappa,  Bloomington  Ind.;  graph. 

James  J.  Morisseau,  Educational  Individual  winners  were: 
Facilities  Laboratories,  New  Non-Metro:  Spot  News,  Bob 
York;  Jack  Newman,  Univer-  Mathes,  Roger  Maserang  and 
sity  News  Service,  University  of  Steve  Tatarsky,  East  St.  Louis; 
Wisconsin;  Edwin  Crawford,  Sports,  Dick  Lien,  Peoria;  Fea- 
Office  of  Institutional  Research;  ture,  Don  Morrison,  Alton;  Fea- 
Laura  Godofsky,  same,  and  ture  Series,  Ron  Brady,  Bloom- 
Allan  Ostar.  ington. 

Iowa  writers  who  joined  the  Metro:  Spot  News,  George 
group  at  Cedar  Falls  included  Bliss  and  Ron  Koziol,  Trib- 
William  V.  Anthony,  publisher,  une;  Sports,  Brent  Musberger, 
Cedar  Falls  Daily  Record;  American;  Features,  Ridgely 
Frank  Nye,  Cedar  Rapids  Go-  Hunt,  Tribune;  Feature  Series, 
zette;  Gladys  Hearst,  Cedar  William  Braden,  Sun- Times. 
Falls  free  lance  writer;  and  Winners  in  the  Photo  Con- 
Gus  Lumpe,  Waterloo  Daily  test,  Metro  Division: 

Courier.  Feature,  Tony  Berardi  Jr., 

George  Holmes,  director  of  Chicago’s  American;  News, 
information  at  the  State  College  William  Vendetta,  Chicago 
of  Iowa,  “got  the  tour  off  on  the  Tribune;  Sports,  Tony  Berardi, 
right  foot,”  according  to  Mr.  Jr.,  American;  Picture  Story, 
Hodenfield.  Mr.  Holmes  ar-  Russell  Daley,  Chicago  Daily 
ranged  briefings  by  the  presi-  News. 

dent.  Dr.  J.  W.  Maucker;  the  Non-Metro:  Feature,  Jack  L. 
dean,  Dr.  William  Lang;  admin-  Bradley,  Peoria  Star-Journal; 
istrative  assistants  and  depart-  News,  Joe  Moulders,  Rockford 
ment  heads.  Dr.  Maucker  dis-  Register- Republic;  Picture 
cussed  significant  aspects  of  the  Story,  Jim  McNeany,  Wauke- 
college  development,  nature  of  gan  News-Sun;  Sports,  James 
the  student  body  and  unique  H.  Rutledge,  Champaign-Ur- 
features  of  this  college.  bana  Courier. 

Each  department  head  spoke  Jim  Flanary  of  the  Cairo 
briefly.  The  student  dean.  Dr.  (Ill.)  Evening  Citizen  won  a 
Edward  Voldseth,  told  of  per-  special  award  for  newspapers 
sonnel  services  which  include  under  18,000  circulation  for  a 
admission  of  marginal  students,  five-part  series  on  the  Cairo 
orientation,  housing  and  food,  school  system. 
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Excellent  stereo  equipment... 
WOOD  shows  the  way-Tension 
Plate  Supermatic^  Standard  Pony 
Autoplate*  and  half  a  dozen 
others -all  standards  of  the 
industry.  We  can  show  them 
to  you  in  action, 
call:  201-756-5700 


tketmtmre 

today, 


PROMOTION 

Jumbo  Billfold  Kit 
Sells  Preview  Issue 

By  Gforge  Will 


A  well-documented  promotion 
kit  can  be  of  considerable  help  to 
a  newspaper  advertising  sales¬ 
man  making  calls  on  behalf  of  a 
special  edition.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  when  the  advertising 
prospect  does  not  see  the  news¬ 
paper  adman  on  a  regular  basis, 
and  when  he  advertises  only  once 
a  year,  in  the  special  issue. 

This  premise  is  demonstrated 
succinctly  in  the  package  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  for  use  by  the 
ad  staff  in  selling  “Preview  1966, 
The  Voice  of  Business.” 

Most  newspapers  have  similar 
January  specials,  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “Business  Forecast 
and  Review”  sections.  In  the 
World- Telegram’s  case,  the  two 
part  special  is  responsible  for 
producing  over  100,000  lines  of 
plus  business.  (One  section  is 
devoted  to  Metropolitan  Area 
business,  the  other  to  National.) 

World-Telegram  advertising 
sales  people  have  a  complete 
sales  kit  to  use  in  their  calls  on 
the  big  “Preview”  editions. 

The  kit  takes  the  form  of  a 
giant  billfold,  measuring  11  by 
13  inches,  folded.  Printed  on  a 
heavy  cover  stock  simulating 
brown  calfskin  stamped  with 
gold  type  really  looks  like  a 
wallet,  too.  Opened,  the  kit  holds 
a  variety  of  selling  aids.  A 
pocket  on  the  inside  right  holds 
a  four-part  file.  The  first  sec¬ 
tion  contains  miniature  repro¬ 
ductions  of  both  “Voice  of  Busi¬ 
ness”  sections  from  1965,  in¬ 
cluding  both  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  second  section  contains  a 
complete  brochure,  printed  in 
black  and  green  on  laid  cover 
stock,  includes  a  strong  selling 
copy,  with  closing  dates  and 
other  information.  A  third  file 
section  includes  five  “Fact  File” 
pages,  outlining  some  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  content,  readership  infor¬ 
mation,  and  the  results  of 
several  surveys  of  audience  com¬ 
ponents. 

The  final  file  section  includes 
examples  of  “Voice  of  Business” 
promotion,  including  radio  and 
television,  reproductions  of  slides 
and  scripts,  and  proofs  of  in¬ 
paper  advertisements  scheduled 
for  the  week  prior  to  publication. 
Also  included  is  a  copy  of  the 
special  wrapper  used  for  Sou¬ 
venir  Edition  sales. 

The  final  insert  in  the  packag^e 


is  a  jumbo  “dollar”  printed  in 
green  ink  and  measuring  a  full 
25  inches  wide. 

Pieces  Mailed,  Too 

Prior  to  the  advertising  sales¬ 
man’s  call,  the  advertiser  had 
already  seen  two  of  the  inserts. 
The  jumbo  bill  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  mailings  on  the  spe¬ 
cial  issue.  The  brochure  included 
in  the  kit  made  up  the  second 
mailing.  A  third  piece,  hand- 
delivered  to  prospects  was  a 
plastic  card  case,  containing  a 
miniature  presentation  printed 
on  cards  the  size  of  credit 
cards,  and  comprising  17  pages 
of  promotion  copy  on  the  spe¬ 
cial.  The  mailings  went  to  a 
complete  list  of  approximately 
6,000  advertisers  and  prospects 
for  the  metropolitan  and  na¬ 
tional  editions. 

It’s  hard  to  tell  how  close  the 
WT&S  will  come  to  its  goal  of 
140,000  lines  for  Preview  ’66, 
but  it’s  a  cinch  that  the  com¬ 
plete  promotion  kit  will  help. 

«  *  « 

MR.  MINNESOTA— A  new 
format  distinguishes  Mr.  Minne¬ 
sota  Survey  No.  4,  just  released 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune.  Separate,  loose  data 
sheets  on  the  survey  of  men  18 
years  of  age  or  older  are  avail¬ 
able  in  a  special  folder,  making 
it  possible  to  give  advertisers 
and  agencies  only  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  want,  eliminating  the 
need  for  scanning  all  product 
categories,  as  was  the  case  with 
earlier  bound  volumes  of  the 
surveys. 

Among  the  34  categories  sur¬ 
veyed  are  razors,  tobacco,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  gasoline,  tires,  paint, 
boats  and  motors,  and  travel. 
Inquiries  stating  specific  prod¬ 
uct  interests  should  be  addressed 
to  James  Van  Hercke,  National 
Advertising  Manager. 

*  *  « 

GUIDEBOOK— The  Wa.^hing- 
ton  Post  has  released  a  “Guide¬ 
book  to  Travel,  Resort  and 
Transportation  Advertising,”  in¬ 
cluding  dates  of  9  special  sea¬ 
sonal  Sunday  Travel  Sections 
to  be  published  during  1966. 

«  «  « 

SPIRIT — “They’ve  launched 
a  new  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,”  says 
a  brochure  produced  by  the  New 
York  Times  as  a  testimonial  to 
the  special  Metropolitan  St. 
Louis  20-page  colorgravure 
magazine  insert  published  in  the 


Times  on  September  13.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  bleed  photos  of  the 
city,  the  booklet  tells  of  success 
of  the  promotion  by  the  Regional 
Industrial  Development  Corpo¬ 
ration  in  unifying  efforts  to  at¬ 
tract  business  and  industry,  and 
rally  local  organizjitions  to  the 
effort. 

*  *  * 

DUAL  MARKET  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers  announced 
publication  of  a  new  market 
brochure  on  the  Lancaster- York 
Dual  Market.  The  booklet  con¬ 
tains  demographic  information, 
sales  and  income  figures  and 
facts  on  the  diversified  economy 
of  the  area,  including  pages  on 
industry,  agriculture  and  tour¬ 
ism.  Also  included  is  a  brief 
history  and  information  on  news¬ 
paper  coverage  and  penetration. 

*  *  * 

OUTDOORS  —  “A  sporting 
proposition,”  is  the  Washington 
Post’s  description  of  the  out¬ 
doors  issue  of  Potomac  Magazine 
scheduled  for  publication  Janu¬ 
ary  2,  1966,  The  promotion 
folder  describing  the  issue  is 
highlighted  with  line  drawings 
of  participant  sports.  The  issue 
is  timed  to  coincide  with  Wash¬ 
ington’s  international  Sports 
Travel  and  Vacation  Show. 

«  «  « 

SYMPHONY  —  The  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra  got  a  finan¬ 
cial  boost  when  the  Detroit  News 
published  its  third  annual  spe¬ 
cial  Detroit  Symphony  roto¬ 
gravure  section  last  month.  The 
16-page  supplement,  full  news- 
paper-size  in  sepia,  was  com¬ 
prised  entirely  of  ads  which  did 
not  look  like  advertising,  and 
featured  local  personalities  and 
society  leaders  as  models.  All  50 
major  advertisers  in  the  section 
relinquished  the  use  of  identify¬ 
ing  logotypes,  signatures  and 
formats.  The  section  was  a  proj¬ 
ect  of  the  Women’s  Association 
of  the  Symphony  Association. 


Florida  Gty  Editor^ 

Have  First  Seminar 

GAiNESViLi.r;,  Fla. 

Eleven  Florida  city  (ditors  ’ 
heard  discussions  on  in\<  stiga- 
tive  reporting  at  the  first  ,-emin- 
ar  for  city  editors  sponsored  by 
the  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Florida  at  the  University 
of  Florida  School  of  Journalism. 

Martin  Waldron,  American 
Political  Science  Association 
award  winner,  said  the  press  is 
often  alone  in  restraining  dis¬ 
honest  or  unethical  politicians. 

Depth  rejjorting  was  suggested 
by  Rae  O.  Weimer,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  as  the 
complement  to  spot  news  re¬ 
porting  on  television. 

“Of  course  you  wouldn’t  do 
depth  reporting  on  every  story 
that  occurs,”  he  explained.  He 
cited  medicare,  the  study  of  poli¬ 
tics  in  education  in  Florida,  and 
the  Florida  road  bond  issue  as 
examples  of  material  to  do  depth 
reporting  on.  He  also  proposed 
that  newspajiers  run  more  bi- 
ographic'S. 

“If  people  become  l)etter  in¬ 
formed  about  the  people  who 
exert  pressure  on  our  govern¬ 
ment,  they  will  be  better  citi¬ 
zens,”  Prof,  Weimer  asserted. 

Hugh  Cunningham,  professor 
of  Journalism,  led  a  discussion 
on  newspaper  design  and  make¬ 
up.  Ken  Heinrich,  city  editor  of 
the  Miami  News,  conducted  a 
discussion  on  the  city  desk  opera¬ 
tion. 

Seminar  participants  were: 
Betty  Ann  Rhodes,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times;  Bob  Enns,  Ft. 
Pierce  News-Tribune;  Howard 
Kahn,  Daytona  Beach  Morning 
Journal;  Frank  Klein,  Tampa 
Times;  Peter  Packett,  Ft.  Myers 
News-Press;  Bill  Scales,  Clear¬ 
water  Sun;  Leo  Stalnaker, 
Tampa  Tribune;  Bill  Whitehead, 
Lakeland  Ledger;  Thom  Wilker- 
son,  Ocala  Star-Banner;  and 
Clif.  Cormier,  Gainesville  Sun. 


DISTINGUISHED  CITIZENSHIP  AWARD  of  the  Civitan  Club  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Henry  Belli,  editor  of  the  Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News-Argw 
from  Col.  Harry  S.  Coleman,  at  left,  deputy  commander  of  the  I9th 
Air  Force.  To  the  right  are  Mrs.  Belli  and  Otis  Barrow,  Civitan  president. 
It  was  the  second  time  since  1959  that  the  award  had  been  given.  It 
honors  Mr.  Belli  as  editor,  churchman,  educator  and  civic  worker. 
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Biggest  thing  on  wheels  Steel  foil 
in  the  world  thin  as  tl 


To  our  knowledge,  there  is  nothing  heavier  on 
wheels  than  this  missile  launch  structure  at  Cape 
Kennedy.  To  reduce  weight,  it  was  designed  around 
several  high  strength  steels  innovated  by  United 
States  Steel.  The  stronger  the  steel,  the  less  of  it 
you  need.  And  that’s  how  NASA  kept  the  weight 
down  to  a  modest,  moveable  7,000,000  pounds. 


United  States  Steel  innovated  steel  foil,  as  thin  as 
paper.  Our  customers  bond  it  to  paperboard  or 
plastics  to  make  extremely  strong,  waterproof  bags 
and  boxes  that  are  much  tougher  to  puncture.  The 
strong  steel  foil  packages  can  rough  it  better  en 
route  and  can  be  stacked  higher  in  the  warehouse, 
saving  floor  space 


Highway  lifesaver 


Some  astute  New  York  State  highway  engineers 
have  worked  out  a  new  kind  of  median  barrier  to 
protect  you  from  head-on  collisions.  The  new  design 
absorbs  the  blow  of  a  careening  car,  slows  it,  and 
redirects  it  at  a  shallow,  safer  angle.  The  barrier  is 
made  practical  by  a  product  innovated  by  United 
States  Steel :  structural  steel  tubing.  You’ll  be  see¬ 
ing  it  as  you  drive  more  .safely  in  the  years  to  come. 
United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  15230. 


United  States  Steel:  where  the  big  idea  is  innovation 


"They  heard  him 
scream.  'Mother 
of  God,  no,  don't!' 
And  then  the  burst 
of  automatic 
weapon  fire. 

It  was  night 
on  Chu  Pong 
Mountain..." 


/ 


By  Joseph  Galloway,  United  Press  International 


»  1  Pleiku,  South  Viet  Nam,  Nov.  17 
(UPI)— They  heard  him  scream. 

“Mother  of  God,  no!  Don’t...” 
And  then  the  burst  of  automatic  weapon 
fire.  It  was  night  on  Cliu  Pong  Mountain. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  firing 
died  down  a  hit,  a  couple  of  members  of 
die  trapped  platoon  crawled  out  from 
their  position.  They  found  the  kid.  He 
had  just  turned  20.  His  hands  had  been 
tied  behind  his  hack.  He  had  been  cap¬ 
tured,  dragged  behind  a  hush  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  His  face  had  been  blown  off.  The 
light  machine  gun  was  at  such  close 
range  there  were  powder  burns  on  some 
of  the  flesh.  It  is  a  dirty  war.  This  was 
jiart  of  it. 

The  platoon  was  part  of  the  U.S. 
Army's  air  cavalry  that  landed  at  the 
foot  of  (!hu  Pong  Mountain  to  force  a 
regiment  of  North  Vietnamese  into  a 
fight. 

“We  were  in  reserve  when  another 
platoon  to  the  front  got  hit,”  said  SP/4 
Marlin  Dorman  of  Windsor,  Ont.,  Can. 

“We  were  moving  up  to  relieve  them, 
and  somehow  we  moved  too  far  forward. 
We  got  sniper  and  mortar  Are  from  the 
mountain. 

“We  ran  to  get  out  of  the  mortar  fire 
and  ran  right  into  12  Communists.  There 
were  snipers  on  both  sides  of  ns  and  in 
front,  too.  We  looked  over  and  there 
were  all  kinds  of  gooks  coming  in  on  us. 

“We  lost  three  men  right  there.  The 
lieutenant  commanding  the  platoon  was 
trying  to  organize  defenses.  He  ran 
around  from  man  to  man  and  suddenly 
he  was  hit.  The  platoon  sergeant  took 
over  and  in  minutes  he  was  hit,  too.” 

The  North  Vietnamese  snipers  were 
deadly  accurate.  And  they  picked  out 
what  appeared  to  he  the  leaders.  Even 
two  men  carrying  coils  of  rope  were  shot 
down,  apparently  because  they  appeared 
to  he  specialists  of  some  sort. 

“We  were  all  on  the  ground  now  and 
if  you  moved  you  got  hit,”  Dorman  con¬ 
tinued.  “Our  training  really  showed  up 
then.  As  we  shifted  into  defensive  posi¬ 
tions  we  were  okay.  We  had  five  killed 
in  25  minutes.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
they  tried  a  mass  attack.  They  came  from 
three  directions.  They  were  running 
from  hush  to  hush  and  laying  the  fire 
on  us. 

“We  put  our  M16s  on  automatic  fire 
and  killed  damn  near  all  of  them.” 

Sgt.  Clyde  Savage  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  said  the  Communists  were  suicidal. 

“It  seems  like  they  were  doped  up,” 
he  said.  “They  just  didn’t  give  a  damn 
how  many  of  them  were  killed.  Some  of 
them  were  stumbling,  walking  right  into 
us.  Some  of  them  were  so  fogged  up  they 
had  their  guns  slung  on  their  backs  and 
were  charging  bare  handed.” 

Savage  said  that  later  they  found 
packets  of  morphine  and  cocaine  on 
some  of  the  bodies.  And  they  found 
Communist  wounded  who  were  lashed 
to  trees,  pumped  full  of  narcotics  and 
given  a  sniper  rifle  to  use  on  American 
troops  moving  up. 

“We  broke  that  attack,”  said  Pfc.  Rus¬ 
sel  Hicks  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  “Then 


they  pulled  hack,  regrouped  and  tried 
it  again. 

“This  time  they  were  a  little  more 
careful,”  Dorman  said.  “They  tried  to 
crawl  up  on  us.  We  put  our  guns  flat  on 
the  ground  and  laid  the  fire  into  them 
two  and  three  inches  high.  We  fired  real 
low,  and  we  stopped  them. 

“All  this  time  we  had  snipers  10  to  15 
yards  away.  If  you  stuck  your  head  up, 
they  shot  it  off.  But  we  were  killing  them 
right  and  left.  Every  time  they  stuck 
their  head  up,  we  shot  it  off.” 

By  late  Sunday  afternoon,  the  Com¬ 
munist  fire  broke  off  and  the  platoon 
tried  to  make  a  break  bark  toward 
American  lines. 


“We  had  too  many  dead  and  wounded 
to  move  very  fast,”  Dorman  said.  “But 
we  moved  for  5  to  10  minutes,  and  they 
got  us  in  a  cross  fire  and  pinned  us  down 
again.  Then  we  knew  we  couldn’t  get 
out  that  night. 

“We  just  laid  still,  hoping  and  pray¬ 
ing  the  company  would  come  and  re¬ 
lieve  us.  At  6  p.m.,  we  got  word  they 
couldn’t  get  through.  So  we  dug  in  for 
the  night.” 

Reinforcements  had  tried  to  get 
through  to  the  trapped  platoon.  But  each 
time  they  moved  up  the  slope,  they  took 
so  many  casualties  they  had  to  fall  back. 

“The  wounded  couldn’t  dig  their  own 
holes,  so  each  one  of  us  took  one  of  the 
wounded  with  us  and  dug  a  hole  hig 
enough  for  two,”  Pfc.  Joe  F.  Mackey  of 
Fairfax,  Alaska,  said. 

“We  were  very  low  on  water  and  had 
had  no  rations  for  almost  two  days  be¬ 
cause  we  had  been  in  the  field  before  we 
landed.  We  gave  our  wounded  all  of  our 
water  and  the  few  cans  of  fruit  we  had  in 
our  packs. 

“By  this  time  it  was  dark.  A  patrol  of 
Communists  tried  to  come  in  on  our 
right.  We  threw  grenades  and  beat  them 
off. 

“We  tried  to  set  up  our  Claymore 
mines,  but  the  snipers  were  so  close  we 
couldn’t  crawl  out  far  enough  to  keep 
from  killing  ourselves  with  them.  The 
artillery  and  mortars  were  the  only  thing 
that  saved  us  that  night.  We  could  hear 
them  moving  around  out  there,  talking 
and  policing  up  their  dead  and  wounded.” 

Down  below  in  the  landing  zone,  one 
mortar  squad  of  five  men  set  up  shop  in 
the  open,  disregarding  the  sniper  bullets 
zinging  past  them. 

There  was  squad  leader  Allen  Melvin 


of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  SP/4  Vincent 
Cantu  of  Refugio,  Tex.;  Pfc.  Larry  Hol¬ 
land  of  Chicago;  SP/4  Arturo  Villareal 
of  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  and  SP/4  Robert 
Sanchew  of  Roswell,  N.  M. 

They  fired  50  81mm  rounds  in  five 
minutes  and  borrowed  or  stole  more  am¬ 
munition  from  other  mortar  crews  to 
keep  up  the  pare.  At  one  point  the  mor¬ 
tar  tube  got  so  hot  it  was  in  danger  of 
melting.  Water  was  precious.  So  the  men 
didn’t  even  think  twice  when  Melvin 
gave  the  order.  All  five  quickly  urinated 
on  it.  Then  they  continued  firing. 

“We  had  a  30-caliber  machine  gun 
with  us,”  Dorman  said.  “At  one  time 
during  the  afternoon,  the  crew  fought 
for  30  minutes  straight  even  though  all 
of  them  were  wounded.  They  really 
killed  the  gooks.” 

Later,  the  platoon  counted  60  bodies 
stacked  up  in  front  of  the  machine  gun 
emplacement. 

“They  stacked  them  up  all  around  that 
gun,”  Dorman  said.  “But  the  crew  fi¬ 
nally  was  overrun  in  a  mass  assault  and 
the  Communists  took  our  gun  and  turned 
it  on  the  company  that  was  trying  to  re¬ 
lieve  us.” 

“Except  for  the  artillery,  it  was  quiet 
for  most  of  the  night,”  SP/4  Richard  C. 
Clark  of  Kankakee,  III.,  said. 

“As  day  broke  we  got  word  that  help 
was  on  the  way.  The  company  started 
moving  about  8  a.m.  and  ran  into  heavy 
resistance.  We  were  afraid  for  a  time  that 
they  might  push  the  Communists  right 
over  us.  Every  man  was  making  his 
peace  with  the  Master  and  preparing  for 
the  worst.” 

“I  was  scared  to  death,”  Dorman  said. 
“It  was  a  nightmare.  It  was  real  hairy. 
But  I  had  faith  in  the  good  Lord  and  I 
kept  praying... and  shooting.  The  fight¬ 
ing  got  so  close  at  times  we  would  have 
been  better  off  with  flame  throwers  and 
shotguns.” 

Eighteen  men  out  of  the  platoon  sur¬ 
vived.  Every  one  of  them  had  an  injury 
of  some  sort.  Only  seven  of  them  — 
Savage,  Dorman,  Hicks,  Mackey,  Clark, 
S/Sgt.  Emanuel  McHenry,  of  Tampa, 
Fla.,  and  SP/4  Galen  Bungen  of  Hay- 
field,  Minn.— did  not  re(|uire  hospital¬ 
ization. 

None  of  the  men  wanted  to  be  heroes, 
hut  they  were.  There  will  be  medals  for 
the  cavalrymen,  hoth  alive  and  dead. 

One  of  the  recommendations  for  the 
nation’s  highest  military  honor  is  for 
Sgt.  Major  Basil  Plumley,  a  huge,  bear 
of  a  man  who  makes  his  home  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga. 

A  flare  landed  in  the  middle  of  an  am¬ 
munition  supply  dump.  It  was  burning 
fiercely  and  the  supply  dump  would 
blow  up  at  any  moment.  Plumley  could 
have  run  the  other  way.  He  didn’t. 

He  charged  into  the  stacks  of  high  ex¬ 
plosive  and,  with  his  hare  hands,  picked 
up  the  flare  and  hurled  it  away  to  a  safe 
distance.  His  hands  and  arms  were 
seared.  He  will  carry  the  scars  for  life. 

Plumley  did  not  want  to  be  a  MB 
hero  either.  He  just  did  his  job.  r  r 
It  happens  that  way. 


Another  example  of  the  kind  of  reporting  you  can  expect  from  UPI. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

WHAT  THEY  WERE  WRITING  .  .  . 

By  Rirk  Friedman 


As  is  our  custom  on  occasion, 
we  take  a  look  at  what’s  beinp 
reported  in  weekly  newspapers 
around  the  country  as  seen  in 
the  dozens  which  come  into  this 
office  in  one  week. 

*  «  * 

THANKSGIVING,  of  course, 
shared  the  spotligrht  with  all  the 
local  news.  Houstoun  Waring 
of  the  Littleton  (Colo.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  used  his  personal  col¬ 
umn  to  make  a  thanksgiving 
toast  to  “the  thousands  of  my 
nei^bors  who  serve  humanity,” 
listing  by  name  and  short  text, 
“some  who  deserve  more  public 
grratitude  than  they  have  re¬ 
ceived.”  .  .  .  The  Walden  (N.Y.) 
Citizen  HeraJd  ran  some  front 
page  pictures  of  local  stores 
preparing  for  the  holiday.  “Typ¬ 
ical  scenes  in  food  stores  across 
the  nation  are  shown  in  these 
food  markets  in  the  Valley,”  the 
caption  read  .  .  .  The  Williams- 
ville  (N.Y.)  Amherst  Bee  ran 
“Prayers  for  Thanksgiving 
1965”  on  its  front  page,  written 
by  three  local  clergymen. 

*  *  * 

SEX  also  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Amherst  Bee 
of  the  same  issue.  This  was  the 
second  of  a  three-part  series  on 
“Sexual  Revolution:  Its  Effect 
on  Amherst  and  Its  Children,” 
by  Jean  Hutchinson,  Bee  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  who  surveyed  all 
Amherst  schools,  interviewed 
health  department  personnel 
and  visited  with  judges  .  .  .  Sex 
was  also  the  topic  of  a  column 
by  John  Neukom,  staff  writer 
for  the  Arlington  Heights 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  other  Pad- 
dock  Publications.  His  column 
reported  on  findings  of  the 
weekly  “Speak  UP”  question: 
Do  you  think  there  is  too  much 
sex  education  in  schools  today, 
or  not  enough?  Mr.  Neukom’s 
conclusions :  “Although  many 
school  districts  are  doing  an 
average  or  above  average  job 
of  teaching  the  subject  in  class¬ 
rooms,  too  many  parents  have 
no  knowledge  of  how  much  or 
how  little  ‘young  Charles’  is 
learning  about  sex — either  in 
the  classroom  or  on  the  play¬ 
ground.” 

•  *  * 

PRINCESS  .MARGARET  and 
the  Earl  of  Snowdon  appeared 
on  a  few  front  pages.  One  was 
the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Village 
Voice  which  ran  pictures  of  the 
royal  couple  attending  an  art 
exhibit.  The  accompaning  story 
by  Stephanie  Harrington  re¬ 
ported  the  scene  at  the  Marl- 


borough-Gerson  Gallery  where 
Meg  and  Tony  appeared  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  show,  “The 
English  Eye,”  a  survey  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  English  painting  and 
sculpture  .  .  . 

The  Locust  Valley  (N.  Y.) 
Leader  ran  a  front  page  pic¬ 
ture  full  five  tabloid  columns 
showing  Margaret  and  Tony 
leaving  a  local  church.  The  cen¬ 
ter-fold  contained  more  pictures 
of  the  royal  couple  arriving  at 
the  church  .  .  . 

The  New  Canaan  (Conn.) 
Advertiser  had  a  different  slant 
on  this  story:  “When  British 
Royalty  Almost  Came  to  Call.” 
According  to  the  weekly,  a  big 
crowd  was  waiting  for  the  cou¬ 
ple  in  New  Canaan.  Princess 
Margaret  failed  to  come  at  all. 
The  Earl  of  Snowdon  came  late 
after  almost  everybody  had 
gfone.  And  the  Advertiser  said 
in  an  editorial:  “Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  relations  suffered  a  setback 
Sunday,  at  least  in  this  little 
comer  of  the  United  States, 
when  British  royalty  snubbed  a 
whole  town.” 

«  «  * 

HENRY  WALLACE  was  a 
local  story  to  another  Connec¬ 
ticut  weekly,  the  Ridgefield 
Press.  In  an  editorial  entitled 
“Henry  Wallace  Among  Us,” 
the  Press  pointed  out  that  he 
“spent  the  last  20  years  of  his 
life  in  this  vicinity,  living  pretty 
much  apart  from  the  tumultu¬ 
ous  scenes  of  his  half-successful 
and  half-unfortunate  political 
career  .  .  .  He  subscribed  to  the 
local  newspaper  and  once  in 
a  while  counseled  its  editor 
against  some  rash  undertaking 
such  as  endorsing  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son  for  President.  In  the  early 
spring  he  would  bring  around 
a  package  of  fresh  corn  seed  . . . 
He  wrote  a  guest  editorial  when 
the  editor  went  on  a  vacation 
in  1961  .  .  .  We  called  his  edi¬ 
torial  ‘Understanding  of  Life.’ 
He  had  a  lot  of  it.” 

«  «  « 

SENATOR  LEVKKETT  SAL- 
TONSTALL  was  the  subject  of 
a  front  page  feature  story  in 
the  Natick  (Mass.)  Suburban 
Free  Press.  Interviewed  at  his 
farm  in  Dover,  he  discussed  na¬ 
tional  and  international  affairs 
with  Reporter  Nona  Dearth. 

*  *  * 

VIET  NA.M  PEACE  DEM¬ 
ONSTRATORS  became  a  local 
story  for  the  Ridgewood  (N.J.) 
Herald-News  (Thursdays)  and 
Sunday  News.  On  Thursday, 
the  twice-weekly  reported  that 


some  4,000  area  persons  would 
participate  on  Saturday  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  U.S.  policy  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  In  a  companion  story,  they 
related  that  60  persons  in  the 
area  would  join  the  peace  dem¬ 
onstration  to  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Saturday.  The  Sunday  News 
featured  stories  on  both  events, 
the  local  parade  as  the  lead,  the 
D.C.  march  as  the  second  lead. 
The  latter  was  a  UPI  story,  the 
former  written  by  Staffer  Grace 
Archer  .  .  . 

Another  national  story  that 
l)ecame  a  local  one  for  the  twice- 
weekly  was  the  naming  of  the 
area’s  Curt  Blefary  as  Baseball 
Rookie  of  the  Year  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  League.  The  News  did  its 
own  interview  by  Don  Veleber, 
sports  editor,  and  played  it  on 
the  front  page. 


RIGHT  TO  KNOW  was  the 
concern  of  the  Ridgewood  Sun¬ 
day  News  and  two  other  week¬ 
lies.  An  editorial  in  the  news¬ 
paper  claimed  that  the  North¬ 
west  Bergen  Regional  Commis¬ 
sion,  a  public  agency  represent¬ 
ing  four  communities  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  funds,  voted  to 
hold  its  regular  meetings  behind 
closed  doors  so  that  its  activi¬ 
ties  could  not  be  reported  to  the 
public.  “Such  an  affront  to  the 
public’s  right  to  know  cannot 
go  unchallenged  .  .  .  barring 
public  participation  is  not  in 
the  public’s  best  interest,”  the 
editorial  stated.  “A  reporter  .  .  . 
arrived  to  attend  the  meeting. 
The  board,  operating  under  an 
ill-advised  paragraph  in  its  by¬ 
laws,  voted  3-2  to  have  him 
ejected.  No  special  reason  was 
given  except  that  the  ruling 
members  of  the  commission  felt 
its  business  should  be  conduct¬ 
ed  in  secrecy  ...  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  its  vote  to  meet  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors  violates  the 
principle  of  the  open-meeting 
and  right-to-know  laws.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  fully  pursue  this  viola¬ 
tion  in  order  to  protect  the 
public’s  best  interests.”  .  .  . 

Reporters  were  asked  to  leave 
the  Erwin,  Tenn.,  Board  of 
Mayors  and  Aldermen  meeting. 
When  the  Erwin  Record  couldn’t 
report  what  w’ent  on  it  ran  a 
picture  taken  from  outside 
through  a  window.  Showing  the 
Mayor  talking  to  the  aldermen. 
“Sometimes  the  public  just  has 
to  guess  what  its  elected  officials 
do  in  private  conducting  the 
public’s  business,”  the  caption 
read.  “  .  .  .  This  newspaper  has 
an  obligation  to  report  on  such 
infringement  of  the  public’s 
right  to  know.  We  were  cer¬ 
tainly  sorry  to  have  the  city  re¬ 
sort  to  such  closed-door  ses¬ 


crowd  in  the  Massapequa  school 
district  denounce  Gus  Dopslaff 
and  Frank  Cassot  for  airing  the 
school  superintendent  contro¬ 
versy,  we  would  like  to  point 
out  that  as  elected  memlM'rs  of 
the  school  board  they  always 
have  an  obligation  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  facts  as  they 
see  them.  And  this  newspaper 
has  the  obligation  to  print  the 
statement  of  the  two  veteran 
trustees,  who  between  them, 
have  18  years  of  service  as 
school  board  members  .  .  .  The 
board’s  policy  for  years  has 
been  to  keep  all  discussion  un¬ 
der  wraps,  ostensibly  so  as  not 
to  arouse  controversy.  Dopslaff 
and  Cassot  have  broken  away 
from  this  policy  on  a  rare  oc¬ 
casion,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  have  gone  along  with  it . . . 
A  mature  society  can  learn 
from  controversy  and  dis¬ 
sent.”  .  .  . 


*  *  • 


CHARITY  dictated  the  lead 
for  the  Lynwood  (Wash.)  En¬ 
terprise:  a  semi-pro  Champion 
Edmonds  Warrior  vs.  Independ¬ 
ent  All-Stars  football  game  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Needy  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Fund.  All  proceeds  of 
the  game  was  to  be  used  by  the 
PTA  Council  to  provide  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shoes,  hot  lunches  and 
eye  and  dental  care  for  needy 
youngsters.  The  Fund  is  spon- 
.sored  by  the  PTA  Council  of 
School  District  15  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  E’nterprise  .  .  . 

Readers  of  the  S  ay  v  i  H  f 
(N.Y.)  Suffolk  County  News 
were  urged  to  mail  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Francis  Hoag 
Memorial  Fund,  established  by 
the  newspaper  in  1949  as  a  ve¬ 
hicle  to  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  needy  children  in  the 
area. 


*  *  * 


sions.  .  .  . 

The  Massapequa  (N.Y.)  Post 
got  into  “right  to  know”  over  a 
school  board  fight,  pointing  out: 
“Before  the  ‘no  controversy’ 


EDITOR  ac  PUB 


SHOP  TALK  was  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Blue  Hill  (Me.) 
Weekly  Packet  in  an  editorial 
which  pointed  out  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  first  five  years  of 
publication.  “Five  years  ago  we 
had  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
we  would  ever  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  writing  this  editorial,” 
the  weekly  said.  “  .  .  .  There  are 
few  tangible  rewards  in  pub¬ 
lishing  a  small  rural  weekly. 
Certainly  there  are  no  financial 
rewards.  If  a  publisher  is  just 
able  to  maintain  a  living,  it’s 
about  all  he  can  hope  for.  If 
wealth  is  his  goal,  he’s  in  the 
wrong  business  .  .  .  There  is  no 
‘cheap’  way  to  produce  a  quality 
newspaper.  And  it  is  there — 
not  in  the  bank  book — the  pub¬ 
lisher  must  look  for  the  rewards 
of  publishing:  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  with  trying  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  quality  product.  The 
ideal  is  never  achieved.  The  pa¬ 
per  is  never  as  good  as  it  could 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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'We  looked  at  ’em  all 

and  settled  on  Color  King®... 

now  our  business  has  doubled  in  only  3  years” 


s/\ys  GEORGE  L.  CAREY,  PRESIDENT  &  PUBLISHER, 
CLINTON  COLOR  CRAFTERS,  INC.,  CLINTON,  INDIANA 


Look  at  what  a  Fairchild  Color  King  web  offset  press  did 
for  a  small  town  printer— Clinton  Color  Crafters,  Inc., 
of  Clinton,  Indiana,  publishers  of  The  Daily  Clintonian, 
circulation,  4,450. 

George  L.  Carey  says,  "For  years  we  considered  our 
40-year-old  8-page  flatbed  practical  for  our  operation  .  . 
then  we  began  investigating  offset.  We  looked  at  all 
makes  .  .  .  and  we  learned  plenty.  For  speed,  quality  of 
printing,  perfect  color  control,  simplicity  and  economy 
of  operation,  there  was  only  one  choice  — Color  King! 

Since  installation  of  the  Color  King  web  offset  press 
2V2  years  ago,  CCC  have  doubled  their  business.  They 
now  produce  16  weeklies  circulating  in  surrounding 
counties,  a  college  newspaper,  "shoppers,”  mail  order 
promotion  pieces  and  special  supplements  for  area 
dailies— in  addition  to  The  Daily  Clintonian.  For  full 
details  on  what  Color  King  can  do  for  you,  write: 


Color^King' 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIKHIIO  CAMFAA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CDRPORATION 

Dept.  CK-54,  221  Fairchild  Avenue, 
Plainview,  N.  Y.  11803. 


Community  Liaison 
Executive  Appointed 

WiLLINGBORO,  N.  J.  . . 

Murray  C.  Hotchkiss,  pub-  ■ 

lisher  of  the  Burlington  County  L  f 

Times,  has  apointed  C.  Robert 
Edwards  to  be  administrative 
coordinator  with  the  responsibil- 
ity  of  coordinating  the  activities 

of  the  advertising,  editorial,  and  W 

circulation  departments.  He  will  Xk'rrn — 

also  play  a  liaison  role  l)etw'een  X'  , 

the  newspaper  and  Burlington 
County  municipalities. 

“Ours  is  a  community  news- 
paper.  We  want  the  municipali- 
ties  to  know  that  we  will  do 
everything  possible  to  actively 

cooperate  <*, 

l>etter  Mr. 

Mr.  Edwards,  a  H  iB^mH||H||U||[|[|mii^ 

M'ellslwro,  Pa.,  attended  Buck-  FAMILY  AFFAIR— The  Klumpe 

nell  University.  For  the  past  25  it  comes  to  journalism.  I 

years  he  has  been  associated  pictures  for  her  high  school  pa 

with  the  Nolan  Corp.,  manu-  school  paper;  their  dad,  Jack, 

facturers  and  suppliers  of  news-  _ and  Times-Star.  Jack's  wif 

paper  printing  equipment.  .  mi  i 

,  Mrs.  Knicely  iNamed 

,  ,  rw,  .,  A»  President  and  CM 

Uakland  Iribune  _  „ 

Glasgow,  Ky. 

t>llicer  KeUres  Mrs.  Carroll  Knicely  was 

Oakland,  Calif,  elected  president  of  the  Glasgow 
Harold  B.  Foresterer,  with  the  Publishing  Corporation  at  the  Terence  Smith,  son  of  Reil 
OukUmd  Tribune  for  54  years,  quarterly  meeting  of  the  firm’s  Smith,  the  sports  columnist  — 

retired  Nov.  30  as  secretary-  board  of  directors.  She  succeeds  moved  from  the  New  York  Her- 

treasurer.  He  had  held  that  po-  her  husband,  Carroll  Knicely,  (ild  Tribune  staff  to  the  New 
sition  since  1957  when  he  sue-  who  has  held  the  post  since  Feb.  Yoi'k  Times  local  staff, 

ceeded  his  father  Bruno  A.  For-  li  1957.  Mrs.  Knicely  was  also 

esterer,  who  had  been  with  the  named  general  manager  of  the 

Tribune  for  51  years.  Cilusgow  Daily  Times,  the  firm  s 


Weekly  Editor 


(Continued  from  page  40) 


■  be.  But  it  is  the  process  f)f  set- 

i  ting  goals,  working  for  them 

and,  if  achieved,  setting  new, 
^^B|iew53j^  higher  goals,  that  make.s  the 

whole  process  worthwhile. 

“  .  .  .  Then  the 

^  faction  the  knowledge  that 

readers,  or  the  majority  of 
JSjNfc  ^  you — well,  anyway,  some  of  you 

— appreciate  the  efforts  we  take 
to  be  a  significant  factor  in  the 
these  nine  communities 
we  cover.  Our  chief  function  is 
to  provide  information;  our  sec- 
ond  is  to  stimulate  thought.  The 
'  ^  I  reader  must  judge  how  close  we 

^  come  to  attaining  these  goals  . . . 

years  have  l)een 

mily  of  Cincinnati  is  career-minded  difficult.  But  we  got  through 
to  right— Christine,  13,  who  takes  them  .  .  .  New  we’ve  decided  to 
;  Kerry,  16,  a  reporter  for  his  high  go  for  ten.” 
cameraman  for  the  Cincinnati  Post  The  Metuchen  (N.J.)  Rccord- 

sdarie,  took  the  family  picture^ _  cr  ran  a  front  page  storj-  on  a 

new  Miss  Merry  Christmas 
winner  in  the  town,  written  by 
Paula  Eberwein.  On  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  the  weekly  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  was  the  new 
byline  of  a  20-year-old  junior 
at  Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park, 
N.Y.  A  graduate  of  an  area 
high  school,  Paula  would  be 
with  the  Recorder  through  Dec. 
18  as  part  of  the  college’s  Field 
Period  program  designed  to 
provide  her  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  field  in  which 
she  hopes  to  enter  after  gradu¬ 
ation. 


Lowry  Bowman,  former  UP 
and  INS  staffer — now  associate 
editor  of  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Her¬ 
ald  Courier,  He  continues  as 

editor  of  the  editorial  page.  i  rx.  i 

*  *  *  Payton  anil  Dickerson 

Ronald  E.  Rakos — promoted  Couples  Buy  Weekly 

to  managing  editor  of  the  Perf/i  xt 

Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  MrTjX  A  McDe^^ 

with  Howard  E.  Alexander  be-  ‘r/’ 
coming  associate  editor. 

^  ^  ^  50  years  of  newspaper  work, 

TT  •  have  sold  the  Gardnerville 

Robert  E.  Hoving,  assistant  Record-Courier,  84-year-old 
city  editor  of  the  Jackson  •yveekly,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tony 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  as-  payton  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom 
signed  to  the  Washington  bu-  Dickerson, 
reau  of  Booth  Newspapers.  Mr.  Payton  was  courthouse 

*  *  *  reporter  for  the  Costa  Mesa 

Richard  Youngblood,  farm  (Calif.)  Orange  Coast  Daily 

editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib-  Pilot  and  the  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
une — named  Farm  Editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star.  Mr.  Dicker- 
Year  by  the  Newspaper  Farm  son  was  advertising  salesman 
Editors  of  America  in  a  contest  for  the  Clayton  (N.  M.)  Union 
sponsored  by  the  National  Plant  County  Leader  and  also  associ- 
Food  Institute.  ated  with  the  Tucson  paper. 

*  *  *  The  sale  was  completed 

A.  C.  Snow  —  promoted  to  through  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Ana- 

new’s  editor  of  the  Raleigh  heim,  Calif.,  newspaper  broker, 
(N.  C.)  Times,  with  ETrvin  J.  cooperating  with  Clyde  Biglieri, 
Parkins  named  city  editor  and  Reno,  Nev.,  broker. 

Ed  Rowland  in  charge  of  the  Mr.  McDermott  formerly  was 
copy  desk.  general  manager  of  the  Cham- 

*  *  *  paign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette. 


Joseph  T.  Kingston  —  from 
staff  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Daily  Intelligencer  Journal  to 
director  of  public  information, 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission. 


1965  NEWSPAPER 

SAFETY  WRITING  COMPETITION 


Sponsored  by  tlie  American  Trucking  Associations  to  recognize  the 
nation's  newsjiaper  writers'  contributions  to  traffic  safety. 

Entries  publisbed  between  January  1,  1965  and  December  31, 
1965  will  be  eligible.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  before 
Januaiy  31,  1966. 

Open  to  writers  of  daily,  weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers  and 
wire  services  tbroiigbout  tbe  United  States. 


g.Y,l()0  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

$1,000  FIRST  PRIZE  □  $500  SECOND  PRIZE  □  $300  THIRD  PRIZE 
In  each  of  three  categories :  Single  Story  —  Editorial  —  Series 

A  SPECIAL  PLAQUE  will  he  awariled  to  the  newspaper 
conducting  the  most  effective  overall  cainpaign  on  highway  safety. 

1964  WINNER:  The  Birmingham  Eccentric,  Birmingham,  Michigan 


This  is  a  safety  writing  contest,  and  entries  will 
be  judged  on  that  basis.  No  mentions  of  trucks  or 
the  industry  or  ATA  will  influence  the  judging, 
under  the  rules.  Sponsors  are  interested  in  high¬ 
way  safety  in  general. 

PANEL  OF  JUDGES 

HERBERT  LUNDY,  Editor,  Editori»l  Page, 

Thv  Oregonian,  Portland,  Oregon 

ROBERT  OLSON,  Editor,  The  Courier-Herald, 
EniimelaH,  Washington 

DR.  NATHAN  B.  BLIJMBERG,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Journali»m.  University  of  Montana, 
Misiionla.  Montana 

For  eiilry  forms  and  further  information,  write 

Newspaper  Safety  Waiting  Competition 
AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC. 

1616  P  Street.  N.W  .,  Witshington.  D.  C.  20036 

\\  i liners  will  be  announced  in  March,  1966 


1964  WINNERS 

Single  Story.  Ralph  llrem.  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard,  Henry 
Harvey,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  and 
Mrs.  Betty  Donovan,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post  and  Times-Star. 

Editorial.  Wilson  Hirschfeld,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  John 
McCormally,  Hutchinson  ( Kans. ) 

News,  and  N.  S.  Hayden.  Hartwell 
(Ga.)  Sun. 

Series.  Jean  Sharley,  Miami  (Fla.) 

Herald,  Frank  A.  Aukofer.  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wise.)  Journal,  and  Henry 
McLaughlin.  Richmond  (Va.) 

T  imes-Dispatch. 

V _ J 


Aldridge  Van  Zandt 


Bob  Ablrid^e  Retires; 
Van  Zandt  Moves  Up 

Beaumont,  Texas 

C.  C,  (Bob)  Aldridge  round¬ 
ed  out  38  years  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man  Nov.  30  and  retired  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  Journal.  Twenty-four  of 
these  years  were  with  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Edwin  R.  Van  Zandt,  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  city  editor  for  19  years, 
was  promoted  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

The  city  editor’s  post  will  be 
filled  by  Vance  Griffith,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  since  1959. 

Mr.  Aldridge  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  Journal  reporter  in 
1927  and  later  became  news  edi¬ 
tor.  In  1936  he  moved  to  the 
Port  Arthur  (Texas)  News  as 
managing  editor  until  Jan.  1, 
1944  when  he  went  to  the  Cuero 

Everything 
in  Baltimore  I 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


Tliat*s  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 

National  Representatives; 
Creamer,  Woodward,  O' Mara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 
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(Tex.)  Record  as  editor.  From 
1948  to  19-50  he  worked  for  the 
San  Antonio  Expremt  as  state 
news  editor  and  amusements 
erlitor.  He  returned  to  Beau¬ 
mont  in  1950  as  assistant  to  the 
city  editor  of  the  Journal  and 
in  1952  was  named  managing 
editor. 

He  wrote  a  column  called  the 
Bandwagon  which  appeared 
daily  for  12  years. 

His  hobby  is  painting  por¬ 
traits  in  oil.  He  has  painted 
most  of  the  women  members  of 
the  staff. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  entered  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1934  with  the 
Jacksonville  (Tex.)  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress,  then  served  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph,  and  later  on  the 
sports  .staff  of  the  Dailas  Morn¬ 
ing  News.  He  came  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  on  Nov.  2,  1945  after  three 
years’  service  in  the  Navy  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Griffith  came  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  after  working  for  the 
San  .Antonio  Express,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Tulsa  World,  Galves¬ 
ton  News  and  the  Houston 
Press. 


Schlemmer 


Powers 


MURRAY  POWERS,  who  has  been  managing  editor  of  the  Alcron  Beacon 
Journal  for  17  years,  is  now  assistant  to  the  executive  editor  and  publisher 
(Ben  Maldenburg).  Mr.  Powers  joined  the  Knight  Newspaper  31  years  ago 
after  working  for  Cox  and  Brush-Moore  Newspapers  in  Ohio. 

WILLIAM  D.  SCHLEMMER  has  been  advanced  from  the  position  of  assistant 
news  editor  to  managing  editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  His  father 
Jim  Schlemmer,  is  sports  editor.  At  Kent  State  University,  young  Schlemmer 
studied  under  Murray  Powers,  a  part-time  professor  of  journalism  there. 

DONALD  C.  JOHNSON  moved  from  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette,  where 
he  has  been  assistant  managing  editor,  to  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette 
as  managing  editor.  Both  papers  are  members  of  the  Gannett  Group.  He 
graduated  from  Northwestern  in  1950  with  an  M.S.  in  Journalism. 


Sidener-Van  Riper,  Indianapolis  to  classified  advertising  manager 
advertising  agency.  of  the  Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.) 

"■  *  *  Herald-News.  Before  joining  the 

Joel  N.  Shurkin  —  from  Herald-News  in  1959  he  was 
Trenton,  N.  J.  statehouse  bureau  classified  advertising  manager  of 
to  manager  of  UPI  in  Baltimore,  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Gerald  H.  Alexander,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Cliampaign-Ur- 
bana  (Ill.)  Neu's-Gazette  for 
four  years — appointed  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  (Ga.)  News-Press,  re¬ 
placing  Mrs.  John  Nugent, 
who  resigned  after  .ser\’ing  sev¬ 
en  years  as  CAM. 


Joy  Hamann — appointed  city 
editor  of  the  Reno  Nevada  Ap¬ 
peal,  in  addition  to  writing  for 
the  Donrey  Capitol  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 


Kenneth  F.  Cole — from  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  to  assistant 
managing  editor  for  news, 
Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Lloyd 
Stoyer,  Sunday  editor — now  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  for 
Ernest  T.  Hodge — from  gen-  Sunday, 
eral  news  editor  to  executive  edi-  *  ♦  ♦ 

tor  of  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Robert  J.  Yeaney — from  cir- 
Press-Chronicle,  replacing  S.  culation  manager  of  the  Cham- 
Lee  Vance,  who  is  on  sick  leave.  paign-Urbana  (Ill.)  News-Gor 

zette  to  circulation  director  of 
the  Willoughby  (O.)  News- 
Hemld. 


Thomas  G.  Driscoli., — pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  manager  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Gerald  D.  Nelson — appointed 
AP  correspondent  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  replacing  the  late 
Alolph  Johnson. 


Thomas  G.  Karsell,  a  former 
newspaperman  in  the  South, 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in 
1953 — to  the  public  relations  di¬ 
vision  of  Caldwell,  Larkin  & 


Fritz  Thompson,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 

. _ _  „  i  1  News-Globe — now  editor  of  the 

Arthur  R.  Giglio— promoted  (N.  M.)  Daily  Range, 

-  succeeding  Eric  McCrossen— to 

the  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independent 
as  managing  editor. 


Reference  Help 


Bill  Endicott — named  city 
editor  of  the  Modesto  (Calif.) 
Bee. 


To  moke  it  easier  to  consult  current  Editorial  Research 
Reports  a  slip  cose  and  a  file  board  are  in  the  mail  to  all 
newspaper  subscribers.  The  initial  set  is  gratis.  Additional 
sets  are  $4.75  each. 


John  Martin — from  the  Oil 
City  (Pa.)  Derrick  staff  to  the 
Clarion  (Pa.)  Democrai. 


Claude  Burget — namwl  city 
editor  in  the  AP  bureau  at 
San  Francisco,  succeeding  Lbs 
ORTS  Smith,  now'  on  special  assign- 

ments.  Willard  Bain — broad- 
202  296-6800  replacing 

Carleton  Werner — transferred 
_  to  Los  Angeles. 
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Why  do 
I  people  say 
Deltas  the 
best  thing 
that  ever 
happened  to 

I  •  A 


Eric  McCrossen,  editor  of 
Raton  (N.  M.)  Daily  Range  for 
past  six  years— named  mana^ng 
editor  of  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  succeeding  Dick  Hari>- 
WICK. 


Bob  Bundy — named  sports 
editor  of  Carlsbad  (N.  M.) 
Current-Argus.  Georgia  Hays 
— recently  joined  Current-Argus 
as  reporter. 

2  EiHlors  Advance  Magazine  and  Society  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

On  New  Jersey  Daily  Editors  are  Appointed 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Cleveland  (N.  M.)  Daily  Leader  to  take 

Two  staff  changes  at  the  Allan  A.  Arthur,  Plain  Deal-  similar  post  with  New  Mexico 

Home  News  have  been  an-  er  editor  and  writer  for  27  Farm  and  Ranch  Magazine. 

nounced  by  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  pub-  years  has  been  appointed  editor 

lisher.  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Sunday 

H.  Wesley  Bogle  was  named  Magazine,  rotogravure  supple- 
managing  editor,  succeeding  H.  ment. 

Rodney  Luery  who  becomes  as-  In  other  staff  changes,  Rob- 
sociate  editor.  ert  W.  Roach  was  made  associ- 

Mr.  Bogle  joined  the  Home  ate  editor  of  the  Magazine.  He 
News  organization  in  1950  as  ' 
editor  of  the  Metuchen  (N.  J.) 


Arthur 


Strassmeyer 


Howard  Peterson, — rejoined 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal 
as  state  editor  after  five  years 
on  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Tokyo. 
He  succeeds  W.  Wilson  Cliff 
— resigned  to  join  his  wife  in 
formerly  held  that  post  under  operation  of  their  weekly  news- 
Lawrence  J.  Hawkins,  who  has  paper,  the  Estancia  (N.  M.) 
Recorder,  a  weekly  then  owned  retired.  Valley  Citizen. 

by  the  Home  News  Publishing  Replacing  Roach  as  editor  of  ♦  •  ♦ 

Co.  A  Naval  aviator,  he  was  re-  the  Better  Living  Magazine,  Alex  McNeill — from  editor 

called  to  active  duty  in  1962  and  Saturday  real  estate  .supple-  of  the  Sanford  (N.  C.)  Daily 

served  a  two-year  tour  of  duty  ment,  is  Pat  Garling,  who  has  Herald  to  news  editor  of  the 
before  joining  the  staff  of  the  been  an  assistant  city  editor.  Lincolnton  (N.  C.)  Tirnes-News. 
Home  News  as  a  reporter.  Miss  Mary  Strassmeyer  has  ♦  *  • 

In  1954  he  was  appointed  been  named  society  editor  of  James  E.  Strothman,  former 
Sunday  editor  and  became  city  the  Plain  Dealer  to  succeed  Cape  Kennedy  space  tea^  re¬ 
editor  in  1956,  a  position  he  held  Mrs.  Molly  Bellamy,  who  has 
until  his  appointment  as  man-  been  named  associated  society 
aging  editor.  editor. 

Mr.  Luery  joined  the  Home  Miss  Strassmeyer  has  been  as- 
News  as  a  copy  reader  in  1942.  sistant  travel  editor  and  beauty 

He  served  as  city  editor  before  editor  for  the  last  two  years, 

becoming  managing  editor  in  She  joined  the  Plain  Dealer  in 

1955.  Bom  in  Johannesburg,  January,  1960,  as  a  woman’s 

South  Africa,  he  received  his  feature  writer  after  four  years 

early  education  in  Great  Brit-  with  the  old  Cleveland  News. 
ain  and  attended  Boston  Uni-  With  the  Plain  Dealer’s  pro- 

versity.  motion  art  director,  Jeanne 

J!  *  *  Harris,  Miss  Strassmeyer  cre- 

WiLLiAM  Clayton,  UPI  Hous-  ^tes  ’’Sneakers,”  a  cartoon 

ton  bureau  manager  trans-  panel  which  contains  hints  on 

ferred  to  Dallas  as  overnight  beauty,  grooming  and  etiquette 

manager.  His  replacement  in  tpATin«rpr« 

Houston  is  Paul  Freeman,  from  teenagers.  ^  ^ 

F.  G.  Wolff — promoted  to 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  succeeding  James  E. 

Brown,  retired. 


air  travel? 


Kate  Harris,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Alabama  Journal 
state  staff  —  now  on  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News  state 
staff  in  Montgomery. 

«  *  A 

A.  Gordon  Bennett,  general 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier- Express  —  appointed  to 
the  Council  of  D’Youville  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  *  A 

Merrill  H.  Clough,  vice- 
president  of  Cowles  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc. — elected  treasurer 
of  the  company,  replacing  Don 
W.  Huber,  who  resigned. 


Vbu’re  looking  at 
two  good  reasons! 

Delta's  cheerful  stewardesses  ani 
the  appetizing  fare  they  serve  ar 
reasons  enough.  But  you  will  fin' 
many  more . . .  from  reservation  t' 
destination  ...  all  designed  to  mak 


Gordon  A.  Schilling,  former 
cireulation  manager  of  the 
Livermore  (Calif.)  Herald  and 
News — named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rialto-Blooming  ton 
(Calif.)  Daily  Record. 

AAA 

Dale  D.  Omenson  has  re¬ 
turned  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Fontana  (Calif.)  Daily  Herald- 
News  after  completing  two 
years  of  military  service.  He 
spent  most  of  his  Army  assign¬ 
ment  in  Hawaii  as  sports  writer 
and  later  editor  of  the  Hawaii 
Lightning  News,  Army  base 
newspaper. 

AAA 

Don  Osborne — joined  the  re-  Carroll  W.  Cagle,  University 
porting  staff  of  the  Carlsbad  of  New  Mexico  journalism  gp’ad- 
(N.  M.)  Current-Argus.  uate — joined  AP  in  Albuquerque. 
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^  AND  COMRANY 


W.  D.  COPPENBARGER — from 
the  Jaxkson  (Miss.)  Daily  News 
staff  to  the  Vicksburg  (Miss.) 
Evening  Post. 
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NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Western  Electric  employees  find  a  new 


Today,  more  and  more  people  in  industry  are  realizing  that 
advancement  is  closely  related  to  educational  attainment.  That's 
why  hundreds  of  Western  Electric  adult  employees  who  did 
not  finish  high  school  in  their  youth  are  attending  the  company’s 
in-plant  schools. 

These  unique  factory  high  schools  were  established  at  West¬ 
ern  Electric's  Indianapolis  and  Oklahoma  City  Works  with  the 
cooperation  of  local  school  officials.  The  in-plant  high  school 
program,  begun  in  1963,  is  a  six-year  plan  through  which  W.E. 
expects  to  see  some  700  of  its  employees  graduate. 

This  program  —  like  others  sponsored  by  Western  Electric  — 
helps  the  graduate  gain  greater  social,  economic  and  profes¬ 


sional  opportunities.  And  a  sense  of  personal  satisfaction. 

Finally,  it  gives  Western  Electric’s  people  added  incentive 
and  ability  to  handle  new  jobs  —  all  of  which  are  vital  to  the 
goal  of  helping  the  Bell  System  provide  America  with  the  most 
advanced  communications  in  the  world. 

1.  Class  of  '65.  Forty-four  men  and  women  parade  past  as¬ 
sembly  line  at  W.E.'s  Indianapolis  Works  on  their  way  to  the 
June  1965  commencement  exercises.  The  graduates  ranged  in 
age  from  23  to  50,  with  the  average  36.  All  but  two  were  mar¬ 
ried.  In  addition,  36  were  parents  and  nine  were  grandparents. 

2.  End  of  work,  start  of  school.  Some  employees  attend 
classes  before  work,  but  for  most  of  the  226  enrolled  W.E. 
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Alma  Mater:  Western  Electric 


people  at  Indianapolis,  the  end  of  a  work  day  means  the  start 
of  a  school  day.  Employees  like  Nadine  Jenkins  and  John 
Stondish,  shown  here  on  their  way  to  classes,  can  earn  up  to 
32  credits  towards  a  high  school  diploma. 

3.  W.E.  classroom,  public  school  teacher.  To  earn  credits, 
students  are  offered  a  full  schedule  of  accredited  courses  —  21 
in  all.  Regular  certified  instructors,  like  English  teacher  Betty 
Robinson  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Public  School  System's  Adult 
Institute,  conduct  courses  in  W.E.  soundproofed  classrooms. 

4.  Study  periods.  Eager  to  make  up  credits,  many  W.E.  em¬ 
ployees  like  Billie  Talley,  shown  at  her  assembly  line  post,  give 
up  their  rest  periods  to  study.  Western  Electric’s  in-plant  high 


schools  have  been  fully  accredited  by  the  educational  systems 
of  their  respective  states,  Indiana  and  Oklahoma. 

5.  Award  of  high  school  diplomas.  General  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  George  F.  Ostheimer, 
presents  Western  Electric's  Gay  Lawrence  with  her  long-awaited 
high  school  diploma  at  the  third  graduating  class  at  Indianapolis 
Works.  The  diplomas,  most  of  which  were  awarded  by  Arsenal 
Technical  High  School,  are  recognized  throughout  the  U.  S. 

Western  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  AND  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


THEORY  INTO  PRACTICE 


Columbia  Students 
Get  Election  Story 


By  Mark  Hawlhome 

Some  of  the  best  coverajfe  of 
the  New  York  City  and  New 
Jersey  elections  on  Tuesday 
(Nov.  2)  was  for  a  newspaper 
that  is  seldom  printed  and  never 
distributed.  Eigrhty-seven  stu¬ 
dents  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  covered  the  election  for 
practice. 

They  wrote  enouirh  for  a 
metropolitan  daily  but  printed 
only  a  front  page.  A  third  of 
the  students  broadcast  results  of 
the  elections  on  closed  circuit 
television  within  the  Journalism 
Building. 

Students  assigned  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  headquarters  of  the  three 
mayoral  candidates — and  other 
interesting  races  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  —  produced 
stories  and  pictures  and  manned 
copy  desks  in  the  journalism 
school  newsroom. 

Said  one  student:  “We  had 
more  people  at  Lindsay  head¬ 
quarters  than  the  New  York 
Times." 

Authentic  Atmottphere 

The  students’  newsroom  looked 
much  like  any  newsroom  on  elec¬ 
tion  night,  noisy  and  happy,  with 
coffee  cups  and  sandwich  papers, 
wire  copy  and  missing  headlines. 

Pages  were  dummied,  photos 
prepared,  heads  written,  as 
though  for  a  regular  paper. 
Deadline  was  1  a.m.  Students 
had  access  to  the  school’s  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  Reuters  wires. 

The  front  pagre — in  six-column 
format — was  printed  under  the 
masthead  of  the  Columbia  News. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time  on 
an  election,  it  was  used  for 
evaulation  within  the  school. 

Ancient  Gameras 

The  student  news  staff  also 
monitored  television  stations. 
One  of  these  was  the  closed  cir¬ 
cuit  set  that  carried  the  cover¬ 
age  of  Columbia’s  own  television 
team  two  floors  above.  There,  in 
a  crowded  studio,  students  an¬ 
alyzed  election  results,  used  a 
rear-projection  screen  for  the 
first  time  (they  couldn’t  afford 
to  buy  one  so  they  made  it  for 
$16),  and  received  on-the-scene 
reports  from  Columbia  reporters 
who  phoned  in  from  the  major 
party  headquarters  and  the 
Voter  Profile  Analysis  center  at 
IBM. 


Students  operated  three  cam¬ 
eras,  and  the  control  room.  Their 
only  complaint  concerned  the  age 
of  the  cameras.  “They  are  going 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
after  the  election,’’  growled  one 
student. 

The  two  correspondents  at 
IBM  even  scooped  their  host, 
CBS.  The  Columbia  station  re¬ 
ported  the  prediction  that  Lind¬ 
say  was  a  probable  winner  30 
minutes  before  CBS  telecast  the 
prediction. 

John  F.  Hildebrand,  25,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  with  seven  months  AP 
experience,  was  managing  editor 
for  the  evening.  He  joined  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  A.  Hohenberg  in 
praising  the  professional 
smoothness  of  the  students’  elec¬ 
tion  night  coverage. 

Assistant  Professor  William 
A.  Wood  supervised  the  tv  team. 
Student  in  charge  as  editor- 
producer  was  the  Rev.  John  P. 
Foley,  30,  a  Catholic  priest  from 
Havertown,  Pa. 

The  Columbia  students  added 
a  realistic  election  night  touch 
to  their  evening’s  work — most  of 
them  adjourned  to  a  West  End 
Avenue  bar  after  the  edition 


EIxtra  Grant  Helps 
Science  Writing  Plan 

A  new  grant  of  $45,000  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York,  a  foundation,  will  en¬ 
able  the  Council  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  Writing  to 
expand  its  on-the-job  training 
program  in  science  writing.  The 
program  now  has  56  partici¬ 
pants,  or  trainees,  on  newspa¬ 
pers  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  program  supplies  partici¬ 
pants  with  reference  books, 
science  background  books,  jour¬ 
nals  and  magazines,  as  well  as 
articles  on  the  problems  of 
science  writing.  Newspapers 
with  participants  receive  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reference  works,  worth 
about  $80,  for  their  libraries.  All 
participants  are  full-time  news¬ 
men  and  women,  and  most  of 
them  cover  science  and  related 
fields  only  part  of  the  time. 

The  training  program  started 
in  1963  with  a  three-year  grant 
of  $36,000  from  the  Camegie 
Corporation. 

Information  on  the  program 
can  be  obtained  from  Henry 
Goodman  at  201  Christie  Street, 
Leonia,  New  Jersey.  He  is  exec¬ 
utive  secretary  of  CASW. 

• 

PR  Mail  for  ‘Village’ 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

E.  C.  (Ernie)  Deane,  the 
Arkansas  Traveler  columnist  for 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  during  the 
last  10  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  publicity  for 
the  Cherokee  Village  Develop¬ 
ment  Company. 


NEWSROOM  HUDDLE — John  F.  Hildebrand,  managing  editor,  makes 
a  point  during  the  Columbia  journalism  students'  election  night  opera¬ 
tions.  Also  pictured  are  Condor  Rodgers,  23,  and  student  copy  editor, 
Edward  N.  Riner,  27,  as  they  prepare  their  election  night  edition. 


Students  Debate 
Story  That  Led 
To  Man’s  Suicide 

Pullman,  Wash. 

A  senior  feature  writing  class 
at  Washington  State  University 
voted  8  to  2  endorsement  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  news  story  in  the 
New  York  Times  even  though 
it  brought  danger  to  the  re¬ 
porter  and  the  suicide  of  Dan¬ 
iel  Burros,  a  Grand  Dragon  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  New  York. 

All  four  co-eds  who  voted  said 
they  would  have  gone  through 
with  the  story  even  though  it 
meant  mortal  danger  to  them¬ 
selves  and  self-destruction  of 
the  target  of  the  news. 

Four  men  took  the  stand  of 
going  through  with  the  news 
story  as  McCandlish  Phillips 
did,  even  if  they  could  have 
known  what  was  coming,  but 
two  men  took  differing  stands. 
One  of  the  dissenters  argued: 
“Although  Americans  are  guar¬ 
anteed  freedom  of  the  press,  it 
would  seem  that  you,  the  re¬ 
porter,  have  certain  obligations 
to  be  discreet  in  what  you  say 
about  the  private  lives  of  oth¬ 
ers.” 

Another  who  conceded  the 
“right”  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  its  reporter  to  handle  the 
story  noted  “the  story  shortened 
his  (Burros’)  life  considerably." 
Added  was  the  question:  “Was 
any  great  purpose  served?” 

One  co-ed  endorsing  the  cou^ 
ageous  Phillips’  reporting  ar- 
gfued:  “Suicide  is  a  moral  de¬ 
cision  which  rests  entirely  with 
the  individual  and  the  reporter 
does  not  CAUSE  it  to  happen.” 
Another  female  reporter  said 
of  Phillips:  “He  was  acting  in 
public  service  and  interest,  and 
I  commend  him  for  it.” 

A  male  reporter  said:  “A 
man’s  religion  may  be  a  sacred 
thing,  but  it  is  not  secret — not 
when  that  man  is  a  participant 
in  an  organization  which  is 
against  the  very  thing  that  the 
United  States  stands  for.  Not 
when  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  story  might  burst  another 
bubble  in  the  Klan’s  boiling 
pot.” 

• 

Watch  for  Ferger 

Cincinnati 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  who  as  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  presented 
awards  to  employes  with  more 
than  20  years  service,  was  on 
the  receiving  end  during  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  Veterans  Club.  Fran¬ 
cis  L.  Dale,  his  successor,  handed 
Mr.  Ferger  one  of  the  traditional 
gold  watches. 
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WHAT’S  HAPPENED 
TO  THE 

RAILROAD  FIREMEN? 


Since  a  Federal  Arbitration  Award  permitted  rail¬ 
roads  to  phase  out  as  much  as  90%  of  unnecessary  fire¬ 
men  jobs  on  freight  and  yard  diesel  engines— what’s 
happened  to  the  men  who  formerly  held  these  jobs: 


HERE'S  WHAT: 

A  total  of  17,250  firemen  jobs  were  phased  out  in 
the  14-month  period  from  May  1964  to  July  1965. 
Of  these: 

■  8,675  or  50% — accepted  promotion  from  fire¬ 
men  to  engineers,  or  resigned,  retired  or  left 
through  natural  attrition. 

■  4,465  or  26% — accepted  severance  pay,  aver¬ 
aging  $5,600  per  man,  instead  of  remaining  at 
work  on  a  comparable  job  with  a  guarantee  against 
any  loss  of  earnings  for  5  years. 

■  950  or  5.5% — accepted  comparable  jobs  with 
guaranteed  earnings  and  other  protective  benefits. 
■The remaining 3,160  jobs — 18.5% — were  closed 
out  when  firemen  who  had  less  than  2  years’ 
service  were  given  liberal  severance  allowances. 
And,  while  other  unnecessary  positions  continue 
to  be  closed  out  through  natural  attrition,  no  more 
firemen  are  being  involuntarily  released  as  a  result 
of  the  award. 


RESULTS? 

The  period  during  which  the  Federal  Arbitration 
Award  has  been  in  effect  has  resulted  in  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  of  railroad  services,  with 
a  minimum  of  upset  to  employees  and  at  no  in¬ 
creased  cost  to  the  public. 

In  addition,  substantial  pay  increases  for  all 
classes  and  crafts  of  railroad  employees  have  been 
made  effective,  and  other  employees’  benefits 
have  been  improved.  All  at  an  annual  cost  to  the 
railroad  industry  of  more  than  $375,000,000. 
Thousands  of  employees  who  formerly  held  re¬ 
dundant  firemen  positions  are  now  engaged  in 
productive  employment,  and  the  earnings  and 
opportunities  of  all  firemen  still  in  service  have 
been  significantly  improved. 

These  and  other  results  have  occurred 
without  adversely  affecting  the  safety  of 
railroad  personnel  or  passengers,  and 
without  hardship  to  railroad  employees. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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To  Coast  and  Back 
With  Flying  Faculty 

(I^st  f>f  throe  parts) 


John  Murray  as  he  looked  lo  the  audience  at  Stewart  Air  Force  Bate. 

Photo  by  Carolyn  KInet,  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald  Record 


By  Rirk  Frietimati 

Tuesday  nioming  in  Denver, 
Colo.  .  .  . 

Seminar  takes  place  at  the 
University  of  Denver’s  Student 
Union  Buildinj?.  Lots  of  students 
in  the  audience.  Also  many  serv¬ 
icemen  from  the  Air  Force 
Academy  and  SAC  bases  in  the 
area.  Some  400  people  will  at¬ 
tend  the  one-day  session  in  this 
city,  half  of  them  military  .  .  . 

Have  dinner  that  evening-  with 
grroup  of  area  weekly  newspaper 
editors  and  their  wives.  Among 
them  are  Houstoun  Waring, 
Littleton  Independent;  J.  R. 
Freeman,  Frederick  Farmer  and 
Miner;  Blair  Macy,  Windsor 
Beacon,  all  members  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors.  I 
take  Don  Moore  along.  He  -went 
to  school  with  Don  Pease,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ICWNE  from  the  Oh- 
erlin  (Ohio)  News-Trihutre  .  .  . 

Spend  the  night  with  J.  R. 
Freeman  and  his  wife,  Elaine, 
in  Frederick,  25  miles  from  Den¬ 
ver.  Lots  of  talk.  Little  sleep. 
Up  at  dawn  to  see  what  town 
looks  like  before  getting  back  to 
Writer’s  Manor  for  8:30  a.m. 
police  escort  to  Stapleton 
Field  .  .  . 

Some  of  faculty  purchase  cow¬ 
boy  hats  in  Denver.  What  kind 
of  hats  can  we  buy  in  Evansville, 
Ind.,  somebody  asks?  Nobody 
knows .  .  . 

*  *  * 

Arrive  in  Evansville  on  early’ 
afternoon  of  Nov.  10.  Check  in 
at  McCurdy  Hotel.  Everybody’s 
talking  about  the  power  failure 
that  hit  noi-theastern  part  of 
country  the  night  before.  North¬ 
east  seems  many  days  and  many 
miles  away  .  .  . 

First  of  two-day  photo  ses¬ 
sion  already  in  progress  at 
McCurdy  Hotel.  Area  photogrra- 
phers  discussing  feature  stories, 
lighting,  picture  story  layout, 
processing  and  how  to  treat 
people  being  photographed. 
Among  those  speaking  is  Bill 
Strode,  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Joumars  fine  young 
staffer  (E&P,  March  13,  1965, 
p.  14). 

Flying  Faculty  takes  over 
next  day.  Talks  by  now  have 
been  overhauled,  some  slides 
eliminated.  Faculty  will  continue 
to  work  on  sharpening  up  semi¬ 
nar  presentations  right  up  to 
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last  night.  Reminds  one  of 
Broadway  tryouts  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  except  that  this 
show  always  closes  on  the 
road  .  .  . 

Hal  Bluinenfeld  changes  part 
of  his  talk.  He  has  been  in  touch 
with  New  York  office  and  now 
tells  audience  some  of  the  inside 
story’  on  how  UPI  functioned 
during  the  Northeast  jjow’er 
failure  .  .  . 

Train  Stations 

Cup  of  coffee  with  Larry 
Cameron  and  Tom  Grieger, 
.staffers  on  Paddock  Publications, 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill.  Larry, 
the  photo  editor  of  the  16-paper 
northwest  Chicago  suburban 
group,  is,  as  usual,  full  of  ideas. 
He’s  presently’  working  on  a 
picture  story  about  old  railroad 
.stations  .  .  . 

Winning  i)hotos  from  recent 
Indiana  Press  Photographers’ 
contest  spread  on  tables  along 
side  of  seminar  meeting  room 
in  McCurdy’  Hotel.  Spot  some 
e.xcellent  pictures  by’  Bill  Ad¬ 
kins,  Evansville  Courier  and 
Fi’ank  Lodge,  Emnsville  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press,  the  Indiana 
Pi-ess  Photographer  of  the  Year. 

Don  Swenson,  seminar  direc¬ 
tor  at  this  stop  from  the  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press,  introduces  me 
to  Atkins  and  Hodge  .  .  . 

.Meet  John  Butler,  a  teacher 
at  Decatur  High  School,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ind.  Learn  that  Indiana  is 
strong  for  teaching  photography 
in  the  high  .schools  .  .  . 

Servicemen  at  Evansville  come 
from  as  far  away  as  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  make  up  about  half  of  the 
some  400  registered  for  the 
■sessions  .  .  . 

Call  wife  in  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  to  find  out  how  family 
fared  during  blackout.  Find  out 
power  failure  stopped  at  the 
Verrazano-N  arrows  Bridge. 
Lights  flickered  a  bit  on  Staten 
Island,  never  went  out  .  .  . 

Land  at  Stewart  Air  Force 
Base,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in 
late  afternoon  of  Nov.  12.  Last 
stop  on  trip,  only  90  miles  from 
home  .  .  . 

I  step  off  plane  wearing  red 
derby.  Art  Uhlmann  is  wearing 
y’ellow’  derby.  Introduce  our¬ 
selves  as  members  of  British 
Secret  Service.  Jets  slow’ly  taxi 
by,  pilots  turn  and  stare  at  us. 


"They  must  think  the  Air  Force 
caught  the  tw’o  guys  who  caused 
the  power  failure,’’  Art  .say’s  .  .  . 

4.0  llu!.pilulily 

Major  John  B.  Hynes,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  seminar  at  Stewart, 
greets  the  faculty.  For  next  24 
hours,  Maj.  Hynes  will  see  to  it 
that  everybody  is  made  to  feel 
right  at  home.  Air  base’s  hos¬ 
pitality  rates  4.0  ..  . 

Unload  seminar  equipment  at 
base  theater  w’here  seminar  w’ill 
t)e  held  the  next  day,  then  check 
into  The  Fiv’e  Star  Inn,  Stew- 
ait’s  tiansient  quarters  .  .  . 

Every’body  stays  aboard,  sees 
movie,  “The  iperess  File,’’  at 
base  theater  .  .  . 

Last  day  of  short  course  pro¬ 
duces  biggest  turnout  of  military 
yet.  They  make  up  some  65  per¬ 
cent  of  450  total  enrollment  at 
this  stop,  coming  from  as  far 
down  as  Maine  and  from  as  far 
up  as  Florida  .  .  . 

Faculty  at  its  .sharpest  of 
whole  trip  .  .  . 

Have  lunch  off  base  with  Caro¬ 
lyn  Kinet,  who  is  covering  short 
course  for  the  Times  Herald  and 
Record.  Relay  Joe  Swan’s  re¬ 
gards  from  3,000  miles  and  what 
.seems  like  many  days  away  .  .  . 

Run  into  Larry  Mulhvehill, 
former  Newsday,  Garden  City, 
L.  L,  staffer  (E&P,  Aug.  26, 
1965,  p.  48).  Remember  that  he 
got  his  start  in  this  area  a  num- 
l)er  of  years  ago  with  the  Times 
Herald  and  Record.  Informs  that 
he  is  now  freelancing  .  .  . 

See  another  NPPA  standby, 
Sol  Goldberg.  Learn  he’s  no 
longer  with  Ithaca  (N.  Y.) 
Journal.  Now  setting  up  a  photo 
p.r.  program  for  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  .  .  . 

Five  airmen,  easily  identifi¬ 
able  by  w’ide  white  arm  bands, 
circulate  in  lobby  of  theater  to 
expedite  registration,  solve  any 
problems  .  .  . 


Session  and  short  course  tour 
ends  with  presentation  from 
Flying  Faculty  of  Rolleiflex 
camera  to  Col.  Lookadoo.  NPPA 
President  Cal  Olson,  in  making 
presentation,  recalls  Limkadoo’s 
frequently-repeated  statement  at 
military  nuts  and  Iwlts  sessions 
that  camera  in  hands  of  service 
photographer  is  as  good  as  five 
stars  on  his  shoulder,  ('amera, 
given  in  recognition  of  (]ol. 
Lookadoo’s  NPPA  contributions 
and  pending  retirement,  has 
five  stars  on  it  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

Rack  in  Manhattan,  sharing 
cab  with  Cal  Olson,  Jack  Swan- 
burg  and  John  Murray,  all  stay¬ 
ing  in  city  hotels  for  the  night 
Caught  in  Saturday  night  trafiSc 
jam  around  51st  and  Seventh 
ave.  All  three  take  pity  on  me, 
won’t  believe  I’d  never  take  a 
car  into  Manhattan  on  Saturday 
night.  "Those  cars  all  belong  to 
tourists,’’  I  claim  in  self- 
defense  .  .  . 

Finally  on  the  Staten  Island 
Ferry  w’ith  home  a  few  minutea 
in  front  of  me  and  the  NPPA 
Annual  Cross-Country  Seminars 
in  Photojournalism  more  than 
6,000  miles  and  10  days  tehind 
me  .  .  . 


Heading  Toward  Daily 

Monroe,  N.  C. 

The  Monroe  Enquirer  and  the 
Monroe  Journal  merged  as  the 
Enquirer- Jour  rial  Nov.  18  with 
plans  to  begin  i)ublication  five 
days  a  week  soon.  The  com¬ 
bined  paper  will  publish  semi¬ 
weekly  until  it  installs  an  offset 
press.  Offices  w’ill  be  at  the  En¬ 
quirer  building.  John  B.  Ash¬ 
croft  is  general  manager  of  the 
newly  merged  papers.  Ronald 
Beasley  Jr.,  is  news  editor.  The 
Enquirer  has  been  published 
since  1894. 
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The'  Lens  In  This 
Thru-The-Lens 
Meter  System  Is 
Always  A  Nikkor 


The  Camera 


Always  A  Nikon 


This  is  the  under 


Photomic  T  and  all 


other  thru-the-lens 


meter  systems. 


For,  whatever  the 


importance  of 


exposure  accuracy, 
camera  and  lens 


Photomic  T  com 


bines  the  best  of 


both.  It  links  the 


accuracy  of  thru 
the-lens  exposure 
control  with  the 


And  it  further 


extends  the  versatil 


The  Photomic  T  is 


available  with 


Nikon  F  or  as  a 


accessory. 


A  medium  size  midwest  daily  newspaper  sent  a  large 
portion  of  their  newspaperboy  organization  to  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  at  very  little  cost!  They  used  a  Church, 
Rickards'  program  that  created  tremendous  parent 
goodwill,  produced  many  new  newspaper  subscriptions, 
and  increased  revenue.  Write  for  complete  details  on 
how  Church,  Rickards'  Plan  for  Building  Circulation 
Profits  can  work  for  you. 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 


CIRCULATIOIV 


S.F.  Region 
Up  Despite 
Met  Shift 


By  Cainpl>ell  WatMon 


been  entrenched  in  the  locality  PROMOTION  AWARDS 
and  if  the  organization  was  re-  Louis  Mo. 

tained  throughout  the  merger  jhe  Tucson  (Ariz.)  News^ 
period.  Top  promotions  paid  off  papers  was  selected  as  the  top 
handsomely  in  favored  areas.  winner  in  the  fifth  annual  Na- 

20- Year  Trend  Newspaperboy  Day  con¬ 

test  for  a  full  page,  full  color 
The  basic  trends  may  be  indi-  ad  and  stories  and  pictures  about 
cated  by  the  developments  of  the  special  awards  gdven  local  news- 
past  20  years.  In  this  period  the  paperboys  on  National  News- 
San  Francisco  dailies  combined  paperboy  Day. 

— and  despite  a  reduction  in  The  contest,  sponsored  by 
niunbers — scored  a  73%  increase  Hickey-Mitchell  Company,  recog¬ 
in  daily  and  a  31%  increase  in  nizes  newspapers  for  outstand- 
Sunday  circulation.  Advertising  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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big  O,  small  t,  y,  r,  o,  f ,  o,  a,  m. 

(Please) 


That’s  the  way  we  spell  Styrofoam®.  Always 
with  a  cap  S.  Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  for  the  specific  brand  of  polystyrene 
plastic  foam  made  only  by  The  Dow  Chemical 
Company.  So  it  deserves  the  initial  cap. 

Like  all  trademarks,  Styrofoam  should  be 


used  correctly.  This  avoids  confusing  people 
about  the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing 
Styrofoam  or  mark  it  UC  on  proofs.  We'd  be 
most  grateful.  The  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
Midland,  Michigan. 


Few  Changes  Needed 
In  Pre-Trial  Stories 


Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Newsmen  should  credit  the 
source  of  their  material  in  crime 
reporting  and  take  care  not  to 
pre-judge  or  pre-convict  an  ac¬ 
cused  in  headlines. 

These  suggestions  were  made 
by  Journalism  Professor  John  B. 
Adams  in  a  report  on  pre-trial 
coverage  in  North  Carolina  daily 
papers  at  the  third  annual  Court 
Reporting  Seminar  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  here 
lecently. 

Prof.  Adams  and  graduate  as¬ 
sistant  John  Jennrich  studied  11 
North  Carolina  dailies.  Thirty 
issues  of  each  paper  were 
checked  over  a  two-month  period 
for  factors  which  some  attor¬ 
neys  and  judges  consider  to  be 
potentially  prejudicial  and  there¬ 
by  possibly  capable  of  influenc¬ 
ing  jurors  and  endangering  the 
individual’s  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

In  the  .‘130  papers  examined, 
a  total  of  568  crime  stories  were 
found.  No  routine  motor  vehicle 
violations,  juvenile  crimes,  or 
stories  with  unidentified  sus¬ 
pects  were  included  in  this  fig¬ 
ure.  Only  stories  with  named 
.suspects,  involving  possible  trial, 
were  studied. 

Checked  for  Cunfe>!>iun> 

Each  story  was  checked  for 
confessions  or  admissions  of 
guilt,  records  of  prior  arrests  or 
convictions,  statements  attribut¬ 
ing  guilt  or  innocence  to  the  ac¬ 
cused,  slogans  or  derogatory 
descriptions  used  to  identify  an 
accused,  and  libelous  headlines. 

The  stories  were  classified  as 
to  whether  they  were  locally 
written  or  taken  from  wire  ser%’- 
ices. 

Of  the  .568  crime  stories,  60 
carried  confessions  and  admis¬ 
sions  of  guilt.  The  study  made 
no  distinction  between  admis¬ 
sions  of  being  at  the  site  of  a 
crime  and  confessions  to  the 
crime  itself. 

“The  reporter  has  a  perfect 
right  to  report  admissions  of 
someone  saying  he  was  at  the 
scene  of  a  crime,”  Prof.  Adams 
said.  “Too,  in  most  cases  where 
confessions  were  mentioned,  the 
accused  actually  committed  the 
crime,  pleaded  guilty  and  there 
was  no  trial  at  all.” 

Of  these  60  “confession”  and 
“admission”  stories,  35  were 
wire  sendee,  25  locally  produced. 

Prior  records  showed  up  in  45 
stories,  with  an  almost  even  split 
between  wire  and  local  stories. 
Prof.  Adams  noted  that  some  of 
the  “prior  record”  stories  in¬ 


volved  .suspects  out  on  ))arole 
after  having  committed  similar 
crimes. 

■Analyzing  statements  attrib- 
ing  guilt  or  innocence.  Prof. 
.\dams  said  “the  Bar  comes  out 
clean.”  Lawyers  are  often  criti¬ 
cized  as  the  .sources  for  .such 
pre-trial  statements. 

While  63  percent  of  the 
stories  carried  no  such  state¬ 
ments,  lawyers  did  make  a  total 
of  10  ramarks,  amounting  to 
1.8  i)ercent.  Five  were  made  by 
defense  attorneys,  five  by  pro.se- 
cutors.  However,  in  18.3  percent 
of  the  stories,  remarks  attrib¬ 
uting  guilt  were  made  by  police, 
sheriffs,  or  other  investigators. 
.A  total  of  15.5  percent  of  the 
stories  carried  “guilty”  or  “in¬ 
nocent”  statements  by  others, 
usually  witnesses. 

Prof.  Adams  elaborated  on  the 
percentage  attributed  to  police, 
.sheriffs  and  investigators. 

“It  is  likely  many  of  these 
statements  were  quoted  from 
privileged  documents  such  as 
warrants,”  he  obsened.  “But,  no 
.such  explanation  was  given  in 
the  stories.  If  a  reporter  is  quot¬ 
ing  a  warrant,  he  should  say  so 
and  not  attribute  the  statement 
to  police  or  imply  some  investi¬ 
gator  said  it.” 

Calling  on  reporters  not  to 
use  “police  say”  when  quoting 
a  warrant.  Prof.  .Adams  said 
that  “phraseology  is  the  clue.” 

Slogans  cropped  up  in  three 
stories,  derogatory  descriptions 
in  10.  Of  the  latter  10,  seven 
wera  from  wire  .services. 

Fifty-four  or  9.5  percent  of 
the  stories  had  libelous  heads 
passing  judgment  on  the  accused 
prior  to  trial.  Of  these,  36  heads 
were  over  wire  stories. 

“There’s  been  a  lot  of  talk  and 
little  concrete  evidence  on  what 
the  pre-trial  coverage  situation 
is  really  like,”  Prof.  Adams  con¬ 
cluded.  “While  the  extent  of  the 
problem  for  locally  written 
stories  is  not  great,  there  are 
.some  areas  where  it  wouldn’t 
hurt  the  press  to  change  its 
ways  or  be  more  specific  about 
what  it’s  doing.” 

Sam  Ragan,  executive  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  Xewa  &  Ob¬ 
server  and  Raleigh  Times,  said 
“there  is  evidence  that  news¬ 
papers  are  not  reporting  enough 
crime  news.” 

“Since  1955,”  he  said,  ”  a 
survey  shows  that  newspapers 
devote  only  3  percent  of  their 
space  to  crime  news.  Yet  during 
this  time,  the  crime  rate  has 
risen  to  73  percent.’ 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Craft  and  Credulity 

Craft  as  a  verb  has  become  conspicuous  in  the  last 
few  years— -obnoxiously  .so  to  tho.se  who  see  it  as  a 
distortion  or  corruption  of  some  kind.  Here  are  examples: 

“We  proudly  craft  everj’  cabinet”  (from  an  ad). 

“Two  plays  were  crafte<l  by  Mr.  Halley”  (from 
a  review). 

“This  leather  has  been  crafted  into  the  season’s  finest 
shoes”  (from  a  fashion  story). 

*  *  * 

This  usage  seems  to  have  originated  in  advertisements, 
and  it  is  still  oftenest  seen  there.  Advertising  writers, 
for  all  the  scorn  that  is  heaped  upon  them,  often  show 
more  enterprise  and  audacity  in  the  use  of  language 
than  their  detractors.  Their  flights  of  fancy  and 
diversions,  moreover,  are  often  imitated,  even  by  those 
who  sneer  at  advertising  pro.se. 

Thus  it  is  with  craft,  which  is  increasingly  to  be 
found  in  nonadvertising  contexts. 

No  current  desk  dictionary  recognizes  craft  as  a 
verb.  Web.ster  III  does,  however:  “to  make  or  construct 
esp  by  or  as  if  by  hand  (scale  models  he  has  crafted — 
Newsw'eek).”  To  detractors  of  Webster,  among  whom 
Newsweek  has  l)een  one,  this  may  be  enough. 

Nor  do  the  desk  dictionaries  recognize  handcraft  as 
a  verb,  though  Webster  III  does  (“to  fashion  by 
handicraft”),  citing,  among  other  examples,  one  from 
The  New  Yorker  (can  it  be?):  “handcrafted  dress 
materials.” 

♦  «  * 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  craft  as  a  verb  is 
not  a  hideous  modern  invention,  nor  a  specimen  of 
Madison  Av’enese,  but  lather  a  revival,  crafttxl  long  ago. 

Shakespeaie  used  it  thus  in  Co7-iolanHs  (“You  have 
crafted  fair”)  and  so  did  his  contemporary,  Hakluyt,  in 
his  famous  Vogages:  “Wolhm  cloth  all  maner  of  colours 
by  dyers  crafted  .  .  .”  So  did  one  Palladius,  w’hose 
identity  I  could  not  conveniently  check,  in  a  work 
entitled  Husbondrie:  “Let  craft  it  [a  cistern]  up 
pleasaunt  .  .  .” 

DC  «  * 

New  usages  generally  go  against  our  grain,  and 
draw’  upon  themselves  all  manner  of  criticism,  some 
of  it  captious  or  pedantic.  The  first  impulse  is  to 

challenge  the  interloper’s  right  to  exist.  After  all, 
w'ere  w’e  not  getting  along  very  w’ell  w’ithout  him? 

The  word  corruption  comes  easily  to  the  pen  of  the 
critic,  and  so  does  the  suggestion  that  the  language 
is  being  debase<l. 

Age,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  guarantees 
respectability,  and  the  appearance  of  a  usage  in  the 
w’ork  of  classical  authors  places  a  seal  upon  it. 

What  are  w’e  to  .say,  then,  about  craft  as  a  verb, 
which  turns  out  to  have  as  old  and  honorable  a  history 
as  the  most  hidebound  purist  could  w'ish? 

It  simply  w’ent  out  of  circulation  for  a  few  centuries, 
and  then  sneaked  up  on  us  again  as  what  appeared 
to  be  a  new’  usage. 

This  just  illustrates  once  more  that  all  judgments 
on  usage  (including  those  in  Editarial  Workshop)  are 
simply  opinions,  to  be  taken  with  a  large  dose  of  salt, 
and  above  all  not  to  be  swallowed  in  defiance  of  the 
commonsense  or  instinct  of  the  reader. 
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for  someone  who’s  not  in  the  trucking  business 
you  sure  have  a  iot  of  trucks 


Take  a  look  out  your  window.  If  yours  is  a  metropolitan  daily,  you’ll  probably  see  dozens  of  your  own 

trucks  waiting,  loading,  or  taking  off.  Even  if  yours  is  a  smaller  paper,  you  still  use  one  or  ^ 

two  trucks.  Most  of  your  advertisers  are  in  the  trucking  business,  too— department  m  gw  m 

stores,  utilities,  home  services.  And  where  would  the  suburban  shopping  centers, 

especially  the  supermarkets,  be  without  trucks  to  keep  the  shelves  stocked?  They 

wouldn’t  be  at  all.  Strange  how  you  seldom  if  ever  stop  to  think  about  it.  But  H 

the  trucking  business  is  vitally  tied  to  your  business,  as  it  is  to  every  other  business,  harvester  industry 


Education  Awards 

New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  1965  Award  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  to  Education 
has  been  awarded  to  Charles 
Harrison,  education  editor  of 
the  Record  of  Hackensack,  and 
Robert  Palmer,  school  editor  of 
the  Newark  News. 


BLUE  PLATE  SPECIAL — Recently  about  170  members  of  the  Calgary  Rotary  Club  held  their  weekly 
luncheon  on  the  floor  of  the  Calgary  Herald's  new  press  pavilion.  After  seeing  an  edition  being 
printed  on  the  new  12-unit  Crabtree  press,  the  Rotarians  were  conducted  on  a  tour  of  the  Herald's 
new  Mechanical  Building  and  the  remodelled  Herald  Building.  Fane  Polley,  business  manager  of  the 
Herald,  is  president  of  the  Rotary  Club. 


Carrier  Aivards 

{Continued  from  page  52) 


ing  promotion  of  National 
Newspaperboy  Day.  Other 
awards  in  the  contest  were: 

Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette,  for 
a  full  page  ad  plus  a  week  end 
edition  insert  showing  carriers’ 
photos. 

Richardson  (Tex.)  Daily 
News,  for  a  front  page  testi¬ 
monial  story  about  a  former 
carrier  making  good  and  a 
double  truck  three  color  ad  in¬ 
cluding  photos  of  1965  carriers 
of  the  month. 

Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post, 
for  a  front  page  photo  and  story 
of  the  newspaperboy  of  the  year 
in  Missouri  receiving  a  trophy 
and  a  full  page  ad  showing  the 
boy,  his  parents  and  newspaper 
executives. 

Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier 
News,  for  a  full  page  ad  in¬ 
cluding  names  of  all  carriers  and 
another  full  page  ad  featuring 
Gannett  scholarship  winners 
since  1953. 

Celebrities  Applaud 
Scholarship  Winners 

Twenty  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star’s  carrier  boys  were 
awarded  scholarships  totaling 
$5400  at  a  dinner  at  which  Vice 
President  Humphrey  spoke. 

Columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan, 
former  director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Service,  also 
congratulated  the  boys  on  their 
achievements. 

Other  speakers  included  John 
H.  KaufFmann,  vicepresident 
and  business  manager,  and 
Newbold  Noyes,  editor.  Sports 
columnist  Morris  Siegel  was 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Cartoonist  Stan  Drake,  crea¬ 
tor  of  Juliet  Jones  comic  strip, 
amused  the  audience  of  about 
300  persons  by  drawing  char¬ 
acter  sketches  of  some  of  the 
carriers. 

The  scholarship  certificates 
were  awarded  by  William  G. 
Merritt,  circulation  director, 
who  said  that  about  300  of  the 
paper’s  4,500  carrier  boys  com¬ 
peted  in  this  year’s  contest. 

Three  of  the  winners  each  re¬ 
ceived  $500  scholarships,  five 
got  $300  awards  and  the  re¬ 
maining  12  were  presented  $200 
scholarship  certificates. 


Midday  Stock  Prices 
In  Afternoon  Paper 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  Courier-News  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  financial  coverage 
with  the  addition  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  stock  market  wire 
and  a  new  investment  column. 
The  redesigned  financial  page 
made  its  debut  in  the  76-page 
annual  Thanksgiving  morning 
edition. 

Publisher  John  E.  Heselden 
said  the  afternoon  newspaper 
will  publish  each  market  day  the 
midday  prices  of  the  AP’s  500- 
issue  list  from  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  50  issues  from 
the  American  Stock  Exchange, 
mutual  fund  lists  and  Dow 
Jones  averages. 

Two  pages  are  devoted  each 
Saturday  to  the  week’s  trading 
of  all  issues  on  both  the  New 
York  and  American  exchanges. 

The  Courier-News  also  intro¬ 
duced  Roger  E.  Spear’s  daily 
column,  “Successful  Investing,’’ 
obtained  through  the  General 
Features  Corporation. 

• 

Sailors  Cobble  Up 
Paper  from  U.S.A. 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Sailors  of  the  aircraft  car¬ 
rier  Coral  Sea  enjoyed  a  U.S. 
newspaper  during  their  last 
day  at  sea  after  11  months  duty 


with  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  off 
Viet  Nam. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  sent 
500  complimentary  copies  of  its 
final  Sunday  edition  with  mili¬ 
tary  writer  Tom  Flynn  who 
flew  out  by  Navy  transport  to 
the  ship  as  it  neared  home. 

Page  one  of  the  final  edition 
had  been  re-plated  for  the  last 
500  copies  and  featured  a  “Wel¬ 
come  Home  USS  Coral  Sea’’ 
banner  line. 

The  ship’s  crew,  eager  for 
news  from  home,  had  the  pa¬ 
pers  distributed  throughout  the 
ship  within  30  minutes  of  their 
arrival  on  the  flight  deck. 

• 

New  Jersey  Papers 
Citetl  for  Excellence 

New  Bbunswick,  N.  J. 

General  excellence  citations  in 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  competition  were 
voted  to  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post,  Plainfield  Courier  News, 
Paterson  Morning  Call  and 
Trenton  Sunday  Times-Adver- 
tiser,  among  the  dailies  judged. 

Winners  in  the  weekly  section 
were:  Montclair  Times,  Nutley 
Sun,  Hammonton  News,  Perms- 
ville  Progress  and  Paramus 
Sunday  Post. 

The  Perth  Amboy  Evening 
News  and  the  Cherry  Hill 
News  won  the  awards  for  pub¬ 
lic  service. 


Poverty  Program 
In  ^Impact  Issue’ 

MiLw.\uKa: 

A  special  “impact  issue’’  — 
“Wisconsin’s  Fight  Against 
Poverty’’  was  published  as  a 
40-page  Picture  Journal  roto 
section,  Sunday,  Nov.  21,  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

“The  Poverty  Program:  Part 
Puzzle,  Part  Plan”  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  four-month  project  in 
which  the  Journal  combined  its 
writing  and  photo  staffs  to  hu¬ 
manize  the  Poverty  Program  as 
it  is  now  working  throughout 
the  state. 

George  Lockwood,  editor  of 
the  Picture  Journal,  said,  “We 
tried  to  balance  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  program 
and  present  this  to  our  readers 
to  show  them  where  their  tax 
money  is  going.  Our  report  em¬ 
phasized  people — not  statistics. 
We  ran  pictures  and  a  story  on 
one  elderly  Wisconsin  farm 
woman  who  needed  a  farm  loan 
and  got  it;  or  we  showed  what 
the  Program  has  done  for  one 
teen  age  girl  high  school  drop 
out.” 

Other  Picture  Journal.';  de¬ 
voted  to  a  single  subject  in  the 
past  two  years  were  “Wiscon¬ 
sin  Ice  Age  Park”  and  “Report 
on  Wisconsin’s  University  Sys¬ 
tem.” 
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LATEST  REPORT  ON  TRADING  STAMP  POPULARITY 


How  do  trading  stamps 
stand  with  the  public  today? 

•--Never  better. 

Latest  industry  statistics,  developed  by  Benson  &  Benson,  show 
that  84%  of  all  U.S.  households  save  trading  stamps.* 

With  57  million  households  in  our  country,  this  means  that  in 
48  million  of  them  you’ll  find  a  stamp  saver. 

The  Benson  &  Benson  study  concludes: 

“Nationwide,  availability  and  saving  of  stamps  remain 
at  about  the  same  high  levels  reached  in  1962/* 

In  most  of  those  households  you  will  also  find  the  little  luxu¬ 
ries  that  can  be  gotten  with  stamps.  Last  year,  merchandise 
obtained  just  with  S&H  Green  Stamps  went  into  more  than  20 
million  households  and  sales  of  S&H  Green  Stamps  are  up  5% 
so  far  this  year. 

It’s  not  really  too  surprising  to  find  public  attitudes  remain¬ 
ing  highly  favorable  toward  trading  stamps  in  general  and 
toward  S&H  Green  Stamp®  in  particular. 

After  all,  thrift  has  always  been  popular. 


An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 


*Benson  &  Benson,  Princeton,  N.  J.:  “Nationwide  Survey  of  Attitudes  and  Familiarity  with 
IVading  Stamps,  1965.”  Copies  available  on  request  from  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Com* 
pany,  the  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Building,  330  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 


Classified  Clinic 

(Continued  from  poge  16) 

tention  ffiven  to  calling’  adver¬ 
tisers’  and  readers’  attention  to 
the  factors  in  the  Act  affecting 
classified  advertising,  ■we  have 
experienced  little  or  no  compli¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  advertisers 
and  absolutely  no  dissatisfaction 
from  readers. 

An  analysis  of  employment 
advertising  in  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday,  November 
21  Providence  Journal  brought 
out  these  facts: 

Of  713  ads,  only  three  of  them 
(and  these  were  in  the  “Jobs  of 
Interest  —  Female”  column) 
carried  copy  reading  “Males  con¬ 
sidered”  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Of  the  99  ads  placed  by  private 
employment  agencies,  not  one 
carried  the  “M  or  F”  designa¬ 
tion.  Four  ads  from  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  made  no  such  reference, 
either.  “Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer”  was  used 
in  60  ads.  These  were  from  gov¬ 
ernment  contract  employers.  Of 
381  ads  in  “Jobs  of  Interest — 
Men,”  289  were  from  direct 
employers.  Of  the  total,  51 
carried  box  numbers,  38  were 
from  employment  agencies,  two 
were  from  the  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  and  one  was 
placed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
Interestingly,  this  ad,  placed  for 
the  U.S.  Navy  to  recruit  marine 
and  mechanical  engineers,  didn’t 
state  “Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer”  OR  “Fe¬ 
males  will  be  considered”. 

103  ^Blind’  Ads 

The  fact  that  103  out  of  713 
ads  were  “blind”  ads  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  Employers  often  have  valid 
reasons  for  using  them,  even 
though  response  is  usually  cur¬ 
tailed  somewhat.  Now  they 
might  find  more  reasons  for 
their  use. 

Conclusions  to  be  drawm  from 
these  experiences  might  lead  us 
to  believe  that  to  use  sex  require¬ 
ments  and  classified  ads  as  the 
starting  point  in  providing  fair 
employment  opportunities  for 
women  is  generally  unworkable 
— if  not  completely  unrealistic. 

Newspapers  and  their  sales¬ 
people  can’t  be  put  in  the  middle 
questioning  advertisers  on  each 
piece  of  copy.  It  doesn’t  work. 
Besides,  the  value  of  requiring 
“M  or  F”  in  individual  ads 
doesn’t  seem  to  appeal  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  could  often  be  an 
actual  disservice  to  job  seekers. 


'while  it  might  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Commission, 
it  may  not  be  of  much  v^alue  or 
real  help  to  the  majority  of 
those  .seeking  emjjloyment. 

After  having  given  the 
EEOC’s  guidelines  a  pretty  fair 
shake,  it  doesn’t  seem  unrealis¬ 
tic  to  feel  that  the  purpo.ses  in- 
volve<l  could  l)est  lie  .served  by 
letting  classificHl  advertising  run 
as  it  has  in  the  past  in  each  of 
its  markets —  each  of  which  dif¬ 
fer  and  can’t  really  lie  served 
by  one  set  of  rules — liecause  the 
markets  grew  differently  histor¬ 
ically  and  because  the  classified 
advertising  sections  in  these 
markets  are  serving  their  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  employer  and 
employe  together  more  quickly, 
efficiently  and  economically  than 
any  other  means. 

The  majority  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  complaints  involving  fair 
employment  for  females  have  not 
stemme<l  from  not  lieing  hired 
or  from  being  discriminated 
against  because  of  advertising. 

The  main  factors  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  aren’t  that  using 
certain  classifications  becomes 
“discrimination”  or  that  if  you 
do  use  this  or  that  classification 
you  must  state  that  “M’s  or  F’s 
may  apply”.  Because  an  ad  is  in 
a  certain  place  certainly  doesn’t 
mean  that  a  woman  can't  apply. 
Or  a  man. 

Maybe  some  parts  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  should  be 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of 
practicability. 

3  Fram  News  Media 
Join  Publicity  Bureau 

Tallahassee 

Three  Florida  journalists 
have  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New's  Bureau  of  the  Florida 
Development  Commission. 

Nancy  Brower,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  women’s  editor  of  the 
Lakeland  Ledger,  joined  the 
News  Bureau  staff  as  feature 
and  w'omen’s  interests  writer. 

Bill  Penrose,  feature  writer 
for  the  News  Bureau,  formerly 
was  engaged  in  public  relations 
work  on  the  news  staffs  of  the 
Panama  City  News  Herald  and 
the  Pensacola  News  Journal. 

Television  photographer  Jer¬ 
ry  Simons  came  to  the  News  Bu¬ 
reau  from  Channel  7,  WCKT- 
tv,  Miami. 

• 

College  Trustee 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

Philip  S.  Miller,  editor/pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune,  is  a  trustee  of 


Survey  Job 
Practices 
Of  Editors 

Chicago 

.A.  joint  survey  to  measure  and 
evaluate  current  practices  in  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  edi¬ 
torial  department  employes  by 
daily  newspapers  has  brought 
e.xcellent  response  from  partici- 
|)ants. 

Of  243  newspapers  sent  a 
que.stionnaire  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
Committee  of  the  Editorial 
Future  and  the  Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Relations  Association,  150 
had  responded  by  the  second 
week  in  Novemlier,  according 
to  Clark  New.som,  NPRA  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary-treasurer. 

Questionnaires  are  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  mailed  by  Dec.  1.  All 
participants  will  receive  results 
of  the  survey  and  a  copy  of  the 
report  detailing  activities  in  the 
area  of  editorial  department  re¬ 
cruitment  and  training.  Al¬ 
though  copies  went  to  both  edi¬ 
tors  and  personnel  managers, 
only  one  reply  from  each  news¬ 
paper  is  required. 

Findings  in  January 

Mr.  Nevv'.som  said  he  expected 
survey  findings  will  be  ready 
for  reporting  the  middle  of  next 
January. 

The  questionnaire  asks  such 
data  as  how  many  full-time  em¬ 
ployes  are  in  the  (Klitorial  de¬ 
partment;  how  many  years  they 
have  worked  there;  whether  the 
new'spaper  activ’ely  seeks  stu¬ 
dents  at  their  college  campus 
for  employment  in  their  edito¬ 
rial  department;  what  such 
campus  activities  consist  of,  and 
whether  newspapers  recruit  on 
their  own,  with  other  news¬ 
papers,  or  through  a  new’spaper 
association. 

There  are  68  questions  in  all 
designed  to  give  NPRA  sufficient 
results  to  bring  a  meaningful 
pattern  that  will  help  all  newrs- 
papers  in  better  understanding 
of  their  editorial  personnel 
problems,  according  to  Norman 
E.  Isaacs,  chairman  of  the 
ASNE  committee  conducting  the 
surv'ey. 

• 

‘Cy’  Perkins  Retires 

Washington 

Robert  F.  (Cy)  Perkins,  65, 
manager  of  the  Washington 


Writer  of  the  Year 

Van  Nrv.s,  I'.ilif. 

Shari  Wigle  of  the  Van  \'nys 
News  staff  won  the  writrr-of- 
the-year  award  in  the  Valley 
Press  Club  competition.  The 
News  received  24  of  tlie  50 
awards.  Miss  Wigle,  who  earned 
a  master’s  degree  in  journali.sm 
at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  -Angeles,  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Jack  Wigle.  He  was 
general  manager  of  the  Perth 
Amboy  (N.  J.)  News  when  he 
died  in  1962. 

Teen  Panels’ 
Tape  Makes 
Lively  Copy 

Milwaukee 

“Young  Minds  at  Work”,  the 
first  regular  teenage  opinion 
column  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  employs  a  different  jianel 
of  six  high  school  students  who 
meet  every  Wednesday  for  a  45- 
minute  taped  session  discussing 
current  topics  of  intei'est. 

The  sessions  are  moderated 
by  a  Journal  reporter,  James 
P.  Behling,  who  edits  the  tapes 
to  keep  the  validity  of  the  opin¬ 
ions,  the  spontaneity  and  “give 
and  take”  spirit  of  students 
freely  expi’essing  themselves  on 
many  issues.  The  column  is  pub¬ 
lished  everj*  Tuesday  in  the 
Journal’s  Green  Sheet  section. 

“Youth  Has  Its  Say”  follows 
on  Saturdays  and  features  let¬ 
ters  from  other  teens  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  .subject  previously 
discussed  in  “Young  Minds  at 
Work.” 

The  Journal  has  i-ecently 
started  to  publish  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  special  interest  to  the 
younger  generation.  “Know 
Your  News”,  a  quiz  based  on 
national  and  local  new's  of  the 
past  week,  will  run  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  news  section  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  every  Thursday.  “Packers 
of  the  Past”,  stories  about  fa¬ 
mous  Green  Bay  Packer  play¬ 
ers  of  yesteryear,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  sports  .section 
ev’erj-  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
during  football  season. 

According  to  Richard  Leon¬ 
ard,  managing  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  meetings 
with  a  teenage  adv’isory  board 
brought  out  the  fact  that  teens 
want  to  read  what  other  teens 
have  to  say  on  various  subjects, 


An  all-inclusive  “Help  Wanted 
— Men  or  Women”  classification, 
while  no  problems  with  smaller 
newspapers,  could  well  be  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  readership  and  results 
in  large  classified  sections — and 


the  projected  Mackinac  College 
which  is  scheduled  to  open 
next  September.  Buildings  and 
grounds  have  been  given  to  the 
school  by  directors  of  Moral  Re- 
Armament. 


Star’s  advertising  photograph¬ 
ic  department,  has  retired  after 
53  years  of  continuous  service. 
Succeeding  him  in  the  post  is 
Harry  Goodman,  whose  Perkins 
hired  in  1934. 

EDITOR  ec  PUB 


not  what  adults  think. 

Record  and  entertainment  re¬ 
views  written  by  young  people 
are  on  the  schedule  as  part  of 
the  newspaper’s  program  to  in¬ 
terest  more  young  readers. 
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A  Reminder  to 
Newspaper  Publishers 
Planning  or  Approving 
1966  Promotion  Budgets . . . 


All  indications  are  that  1966  will  be  a  record-breaking  year  for  adver¬ 
tising.  And  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  race  is  to  the  swiftest.  To  get  your 
share  of  the  anticipated  record-breaking  ad  budgets  for  your  newspaper, 
you’ll  have  to  promote  more  and  promote  sharper  than  ever  before. 

We’d  like  to  remind  you  that  Editor  &  Publisher  has  to  be  the  num¬ 
ber  one  selection  on  your  media  schedule.  First,  E&P  is  your  kind  of 
medium — 100  percent  newspapers.  Editorial  content,  features  and  adver¬ 
tising  in  E&P  combine  to  tell  the  newspaper  story,  without  conflict  from 
competing  claims  of  other  media. 

In  E&P,  you’re  riding  with  a  winner,  too.  Take  a  look  at  this  record 
for  1965  .  .  . 

ADVERTISING  CIRCULATION 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  shows  a  gain  For  the  fifth  straight  year,  EDITOR 

in  total  pages  of  advertising  from  &  PUBLISHER  has  shown  gains  in 

newspapers,  1965  vs.  1964,  net  paid  circulation.  June  1965  ABC 

through  the  first  eleven  months  .  .  .  circulation  statement  shows  a  gain 

one  of  only  two  national  publica-  of  10  percent  over  five  years  ago! 

tions  to  show  gains  in  this  area.  E&P's  high  renewal  rate  of  78.29 

E&P  has  published  more  than  840  percent  clearly  indicates  reader  re¬ 
newspaper  pages  already  in  1965!  action  to  E&P's  editorial  service. 

Isn’t  that  heli)ful  information  for  you  in  planning  or  approving  your 
1966  promotion  program?  Also,  if  you’d  like  a  list  of  special  emphasis 
issues  of  E&P  planned  for  1966,  drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  be  pleased  to 
send  you  the  list. 

Your  arlvertising  belongs  in 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  10022 


Daily  Switches 
To  Offset  in 
Its  New  Plant 
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Readers 

Applauded 

Changes 

By 

Edmund  C.  Arnold 


Naugatuck,  Conn. 

The  Naugatuck  Daily  Nviog 
IWPBPw  has  joined  the  growing  list  of 

a^MBi  ui..  dailies  which  have  switched  to 

offset  printing. 

,  This  5,300  circulation  news- 

B  1  paper  made  the  change  from 

composition  in  one 
same  time  moved 

ggg=  I  into  a  new  building 

Bai»  I  Frederick  E.  Hennick,  pub- 

I  lisher,  said  the  move  was  made 
H®  i  without  replacing  any  of  the 

Wttk  ato  ^jij  aBK  SBi  paper’s  personnel.  All  members 
jfcsSi^SraK—a^BS^  of  the  composing  room  staff 
learned  new  jobs. 

B)  More ’alley' space  Replacing  a  Duplex  flatbed 

press  and  doubling  the  paper’s 
are  inadequate.  Grafs  should  production  capacity  to  16  pages 
be  kept  to  four  or  five  lines  in  is  a  four-unit  Goss  Community 
wide  measure  .  .  .  and  indi-  press.  On  the  composition  side, 
cated  by  conventional  indent-  eight  Friden  units  have  re- 
ing.  placed  the  hot  metal  linecast- 

The  deck  on  B,  col.  2,  is  un-  ing  machines, 
necessary.  But  if  it  were  need-  Mr.  Hennick  said  that  dur- 
ed  to  concentrate  a  little  more  ing  the  first  few  issues  there 
ink  at  that  spot,  the  deck  were  problems,  but  production 
should  be  three  lines  deep,  has  become  a  smooth  operation. 
Then  it  wouldn’t  look  as  if  it  “more  ‘type’  being  produced 
were  tucked  in  as  an  after-  each  day  than  was  ever  previ- 
thought.  ously  possible  within  our  old 

The  inconsistent  mixing  of  plant.” 
flush-left  and  stepped  heads  is  A  48-page  edition  was  pub- 
disconcerting,  as  inconsist-  lished  on  dedication  day  and 
ency  always  is.  the  public  was  invited  to  an 

But  the  experiment  has  been  “open  house”  the  following  day 
successful  in  that  it  has  light-  by  a  full-page  ad  which  was 
ened  and  brightened  a  page  printed  in  color, 
that  could — by  its  Chelt  heads  Connecticut’s  Governor,  John 
— get  awfully  dark  and  over-  N.  Dempsey,  attended  the  dedi¬ 
powering.  And  gained  reader  cation  ceremony  and  congratu- 
approval.  lated  the  News  on  “a  fine  new 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AX-  product,”  and  its  “faith  in  the 
lOM:  We  tell  the  reader  “It’s  future.” 
your  newspaper”  Prove  it.  • 

. . . . . . . .  Dickey  Chapelle  Fund 

For  Students  Started 

Canadian  Reporter  Madison,  Wis. 

tack  from  Mongolia  A  memorial  fund  that  would 

Toronto  students  and  honor 

John  Best,  Canadian  Press  pickeypapelle,  Milwaukeena- 

orrespondent  in  Moscow  for  the  ™ 

1st  18  months,  has  just  com-  m  Viet  N^  has  been  mau^- 
leted  a  7,500-mile  reporting  rated  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
rip  to  Mongolia,  the  Communist  ^ 

epublic  sandwiched  between  the  ^  h  e  photographer -  re^rtw 
loviet  Union  and  China.  sister  of  Prof.  Robert 

,  „  -11  i.  i.  j  i.-  1  u  P-  Meyer,  University  of  Wis- 

In  five  illustrated  articles  he  •  ^eoio^st 

as  recorded  the  story  of  a  fund,  initiated 

ation  that  feare  China  but  is  students  and  colleagues  of 
neasy  over  siding  with  the  ^^her  persons 

ussians.  identified  with  the  University’s 

He  found  the  Mongolian  gov-  Geophysical  and  Polar  Research 
mment  has  branded  Genghis  Center,  will  support  a  loan  fund 
Khan,  the  nation’s  famous  son,  foj.  Wisconsin  students  in  jour- 
as  a  reactionary  and  aggressor,  nalism  or,  if  contributions  are 
Although  he  had  a  phony  ^.nd  has  destroyed  the  influence  sufficient,  will  establish  a  jour- 
ess  card,  Sullivan  used  a  Buddhist  lamas  who  once  nalism  fellowship  for  field  work 

lonv  Dolice  badee  and  identi-  ruled  the  land.  in  troubled  areas.  The  fellow- 


Emile  J.  Hodel,  editor  of 
the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post- 
Herald,  is  letting  his  readers 
in  on  some  experimenting  he’s 
been  doing.  The  results,  con¬ 
trary  to  journalistic  folklore, 
have  been  excellent. 

Supposedly  we’re  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  tell  our  reader  any¬ 
thing  about  the  making  of  his 
newspaper.  He’s  supposed  to 
get  our  product  on  a  take-it- 
or-leave-it  basis.  Dire  results 
are  supposed  to  occur  if  we 
take  the  reader  into  our  confi¬ 
dence.  He  will  learn  that  edi¬ 
tors  aren’t  supermen  and  his 
faith  in  the  Fourth  Estate  will 
be  irreparably  shattered. 

Pfui! 

At  Beckley,  Brother  H. 
dropped  the  eighth  column  on 
his  front  page  to  get  more  air 
into  the  layout.  He  invited 
comment.  It  came;  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favor  of  the  results. 
A  week  later  he  again  dropped 
the  last  column;  this  time  he 
removed  the  column  rules 
which  he  had  previously  left 
in.  Again,  reader  reaction 
(spurred  by  the  box  in  the 
lower  left  corner  of  Page  A) 
was  all  in  favor. 

The  next  experiment  is 


(A)  Box  signals  change 

shown  as  Page  B.  It  uses  a 
7%-column  format  with  the 
dropped  half-column  distrib¬ 
uted  to  make  wide  alleys  of 
white  between  columns. 

Some  more  work  is  still 
needed.  The  nameplate  area 
is  too  crowded;  the  slogan 
line  is  trite  and  unnecessary. 
The  kicker  on  the  banner  is 
too  big  for  the  main  head.  Un¬ 
derscores  on  kickers  are  far, 
far  too  light  to  do  any  good. 
The  underscore’s  function  is  to 
ad  typographic  weight  to  the 
smaller  kicker  letter.  If  it’s 
too  light  to  add  that  impact, 
it’s  nonfunctional. 

On  A,  the  center  column 
breaks  the  page  in  two.  On  B, 
that  Good  Morning  column  ap¬ 
pears  with  paragraphs  which 
are  too  len^hy.  True,  it  has 
“Winchell  paragraphs”,  those 
pesky  three  dots  .  .  .  that  are 
supposed  to  make  copy  ex¬ 
citing  .  .  .  but  never  do.  These 


Editor  Nips  Phony 
Press  Card  Carrier 


Aw^ard  Ends  Inequity 
On  ‘Quality  Paper’ 


Baltimore 

All  arbitration  panel  ap¬ 
pointed  to  settle  two  issues 
when  the  47-day  guild  strike 
ended  at  the  Sunpapers  June  4, 
reported  Wednesday  an  award 
of  a  form  of  union  security  and 
wage  increases  in  two  groups 
of  $15  and  $10  over  a  two-year 
period. 

The  security  clause  provides 
that  all  present  employes  who 
are  members  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  local  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  must  remain  in 
good  standing  during  the  terms 
of  the  contract  and  that  7  of 
every  10  new  employes  hired 
in  the  guild  jurisdiction  shall 
join  the  union. 

An  escape  clause  allows  pres¬ 
ent  and  new  members  to  ter¬ 
minate  their  membership  by 
“proper  written  notice”  during 
seven  days  prior  to  expiration 
of  the  contract  June  3,  1967. 

Gerard  H.  Borstel,  chairman 
of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers 
unit  of  the  Guild,  said:  “The 
notable  thing  about  the  award 
is  that  it  gives  us  some  union 
security  in  the  contract.” 

The  contract  replaces  one  be¬ 
tween  the  Baltimore  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  A.  S.  Abell  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Sunpa¬ 
pers  that  expired  April  16. 
During  the  life  of  that  contract, 
the  Baltimore  Guild  merged 
with  the  Washington  Guild. 

The  arbitrators  were  Dr.  Otto 
F.  Kraushaar,  president  of 
Goucher  College;  H.  Raymond 
Cluster,  a  lawyer,  and  Francis 
X.  Gallagher,  a  lawyer. 

In  the  wage  findings,  the 
board  set  up  two  grades  of  in¬ 
creases.  It  noted  that  the  union 
referred  to  what  it  called  “the 
district  gap,”  or  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Baltimore  Sunpaper 
scales  and  those  on  newspapers 
in  Washington,  40  miles  away. 

It  also  noted  the  Sunpapers’ 
argument  that  wages  should  be 
based  on  comparable  work  in 
Baltimore,  rather  than  in  other 
cities  or  on  other  newspapers. 

The  panel  agreed  with  the 
company  that  the  two  commun¬ 
ities  are  dissimilar  in  many 
ways  and  held  that  local  rates 
are  the  primary  criterion,  and 
“should  be  given  the  greatest 
weight  in  setting  rates  for  the 
Sun  insofar  as  the  job  classi¬ 
fications  involved  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  job  classifications  in 
other  local  enterprises.” 

Turning  to  the  top  editorial 
department  groups,  the  arbi¬ 
trators  said  comparison  with 
the  rates  paid  to  similar  em¬ 


ployes  at  other  newspapers  of 
similar  quality  in  other  cities 
of  comparable  size  is  a  criterion 
outweighing  the  criterion  of  the 
rates  paid  at  the  single  other 
newspaper  in  Baltimore. 

“Unlike  other  job  classifica¬ 
tions  included  within  the  guild 
jurisdiction”  the  report  stated, 
“these  employes  are  in  a  key 
position  on  a  quality  newspaper 
and  they  make  a  unique  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  prestige  of  the 
Sun. 

“The  cumulative  effect  of 
wage  settlements  over  the  years 
has  been  to  lessen  the  economic 
advantage  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  enjoy  ...  on  the  whole, 
the  rates  paid  to  these  employes 
at  the  Sun  are  substantially 
below  the  rates  paid  to  similar 
employes  of  quality  newspapers 
in  comparable  cities,  and  we 
conclude,  in  view  of  this  in¬ 
equity,  that  an  increase  greater 
than  the  increases  to  other 
should  be  granted  to  the  top 
minimums  in  four  groups.” 

The  award  added:  “To  the 
extent  that  these  increases  go 
beyond  the  guidelines  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisors,  we  believe  this 
to  be  justified  by  the  inequity 
to  which  we  have  referred.” 

The  top  editorial-news  groups 
minimums  will  be  raised  $8  the 
first  year,  $4  as  of  June  4 
and  $4  as  of  Dec.  4;  and  an 
additional  $7  the  second  year, 
$3.50  as  of  June  4  and  $3.50  as 
of  Dec.  4.  Other  minimums  go 
up  $6  the  first  year  and  $5  the 
second  year,  and  wage  scales 
below  top  minimums  increase 
$5  on  June  4  in  each  of  the  two 
years.  All  those  not  receiving 
increases  under  these  scale 
changes  get  two  raises  of  $5 
each. 

The  highest  scales,  in  the 
second  year,  will  be:  Reporters, 
photographers,  artists,  $166; 
copyreaders  and  rewrite,  $169; 
slot,  $175;  editorial  writers, 
$185. 

• 

Press  Oub  Officers 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Officers  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Atlantic  City  for  the  new  year 
include  Robert  Weems,  news 
announcer  for  station  WOND, 
president;  Frank  Prendergast, 
Atlantic  City  Press,  first  vice- 
president;  Lou  Greenberg,  for¬ 
mer  Press  sports  editor,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  Joe  W.  Walk¬ 
er,  Press  day  city  editor,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Adrian  Phillips,  Press 
staffer,  treasurer. 


El  Munilo  Closed 
By  Strike  Since  Nov.  16 

San  Juan,  P.R. 

A  strike  by  some  200  print¬ 
ers  and  editorial  workers  who 
are  members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  has  caused 
the  shutdown  of  El  Mundo  since 
Nov.  16. 

The  printers,  who  initiated 
the  strike,  are  seeking  a  new 
contract.  Wages  and  manage¬ 
ment  clauses  pertaining  to  ad¬ 
ministration  of  benefits  are  the 
principal  issues  in  the  dispute. 

The  Spanish-language  news¬ 
paper  is  published  daily  except 
Sunday  and  has  a  circulation  of 
80,000. 


6  Days  Lost, 
But  ‘Violent’ 
Dispute  Ends 

PB31TH  Amboy,  N.  J. 

“As  We  Were  Saying  .  .  .  ” 
was  the  headline  on  the  main 
news  page  of  the  Evening  News 
on  Monday  (Nov.  29)  on  re¬ 
sumption  of  publication  after 
six  days  of  what  the  newspa¬ 
pers  described  as  “a  labor  dis¬ 
pute  marked  by  violence,  in¬ 
juries  and  damage  to  its  plant.” 

The  dispute  involved  the 
News  and  Local  658  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion,  representing  composing 
room  employes,  52  of  whom 
were  dismissed  and  replaced  by 
a  new  crew  on  Nov.  9.  The 
News  charged  that  they  had  re¬ 
fused  to  work  overtime;  the 
printers  said  they  had  been 
“locked  out.” 

The  News  told  readers:  “The 
union’s  negotiating  committee 
on  Friday  accepted  the  terms  of 
a  contract  offered  by  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Evening  News 
before  negotiations  broke  off  on 
Nov.  9.  The  members  of  the  un¬ 
ion  ratified  this  contract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  by  a  vote  of  53  to  4 
and  the  contract  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  today  (Nov.  29)  and  runs 
until  May  16,  1968. 

“It  provides  for  an  $ll-a- 
week  pay  raise  for  the  printers, 
spread  over  30  months  plus 
other  benefits.  The  top  minimum 
weekly  pay  scale  for  the  print¬ 
ers  is  now  $150.90.  This  wage 
offer  was  made  several  weeks 
prior  to  Nov.  9. 

“The  prior  contract  expired 
Oct.  1  and  the  new  contract 
provides  for  no  retroactivity  in 
any  of  its  terms.  In  agreeing  to 
the  new  contract,  the  union 
dropped  all  demands  made  when 
negotiations  were  broken  off. 


“The  union  agreed  to  a  wait¬ 
ing  period  of  three  days  before 
its  members  will  be  entitled  to 
any  sick  pay  for  each  case  of 
illness  that  lasts  for  less  than 
five  days. 

“The  new  contract  provides 
that  refusal  to  work  overtime, 
which  was  the  primary  prob¬ 
lem  facing  the  company  and 
which  precipitated  a  dismissal 
of  47  employes,  will  now  consti¬ 
tute  grounds  for  dismissal.  The 
discharged  employes  have  been 
rehired  ...” 

According  to  the  News,  dur¬ 
ing  mass-picketing  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  plant,  rocks  were  thrown 
through  the  pressroom  win¬ 
dows,  two  members  of  the  press¬ 
room  crew  were  “beaten  up  by 
pickets,”  and  pickets  were  in¬ 
jured  in  .scuffles  with  police. 

“On  Nov.  23,”  the  News  said, 
“four  of  the  replacement  com¬ 
posing  crew  were  beaten  uj) 
when  they  attempted  to  leave 
the  building.”  The  same  day, 
an  outside  contractor  and  his 
helper,  are  alleged  to  have  been 
“roughed  up”  on  the  picket  line 
as  they  attempted  to  enter  the 
building  to  make  repairs. 

The  News  was  subsequently 
granted  an  injunction  to  limit 
the  number  of  pickets.  Nego¬ 
tiations  were  then  resumed  as¬ 
sisted  by  Jack  Pierce  of  the 
State  Mediation  Service. 


Improvement 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Mr.  Miller  noted  six  “safe¬ 
guards”  of  accurate  reporting 
through  the  AP: 

— “The  greatest  strength  of 
the  AP  lies  in  the  cooperative 
form  of  its  organization  and  the 
diversity  of  views  represented 
in  it.  Each  member  is  alert  to 
any  departure  from  objectivity. 
Altogether,  they  constitute  an 
ever-watchful  host.” 

— In  personnel,  “we  try  to  hire 
the  best  employes  we  can  find, 
after  carefully  checking  all 
credentials  .  .  . 

— “The  AP  General  Desk  in 
New  York  maintains  a  constant 
watch  on  the  flow  of  the  wire 
news,  alert  for  mistakes,  errors 
of  fact  or  judgment,  lack  of 
clarity,  any  taint  of  bias  or 
prejudice  .  .  .”. 

— The  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association’s 
committees  observe  and  analyze 
the  AP  report  through  the  year, 

— Through  member  participa¬ 
tion,  “the  entire  membership  of 
the  A  P— every  editor,  every 
deskman,  every  reporter — is  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  suggestions 
or  criticism  or  to  submit  story 
ideas.” 

— The  AP  board’s  meetings 
provide  “many  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions.” 
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A  Repeat  of  A  Triumph... 


King  Features  Syndicate  has  again 
been  selected  by  The  Singer  Company 
to  style  The  Singer  Fashion  Slioiv 
...the  highlight  of  National  Press  Week 

for  Fashion  Editors 

Last  January's  Sinjrer-RFS  Fashion  Sliovv,  directeil  to  tlie  interests  of 
tlie  40  million  American  women  who  sew  at  home,  was  the  liit  of  the  Fashion 
E<litors'  National  Press  W  eek.  Every  (lesijm  sliown  — from  Cassini's  youthful 
Sprinp:  suit  to  Kleihacker's  show-stop jtin*;  wedding  gown— olfered  smart 
styling  in  (juality  pattern  form  for  the  growing  number  of  fashion-minded 
women  who  prefer  to  make  their  own  clothes. 

THE  ALL-AE\^  1966  SHOW  .  scheduled  for  the  first  week  in  January, 
promi.'it's  to  he  even  more  exciting.  Again,  all  designs  will  he  furnished  hy 
King  Features  Syndicate's  Reader  Mail  Pattern  Service. 

The  KVS-Reader  Mail  Pattern  S’cry/cc— produced  exclusively  for 
publications— offers  the  only  Printed  Patterns  available  to  newspapers: 

Anne  Adams  and  Marian  Martin  in  the  daily  field,  and  Prominent  Designer  for 
Sunday  editions.  The  broadest  range  of  popular  needlecraft  subjects  are 
also  furnished  daily  to  newspaper  readers  through  Reader  Mail's  Alice  Brooks 
and  Laura  If  heeler  designs. 

For  Readership  and  Reader  Service: 

PrinUnl  Patterns  from  KING 
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R.  K.  ROGERS,  Safes  Adonager 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10017 
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Edyth  T.  McLeod 
Aids  Mature  Women 


Edyih  Thornton  McLeod, 
“Beauty  After  Forty”  columnist 
for  the  McNaught  Syndicate, 
has  built  a  successful  career  as 
columnist-lecturer  on  the  theory 
that  youth-conscious  America 
has  neplected  aid  and  advice  for 
the  mature  woman. 

“The  mature  woman  should 
always  look  smart  and  elegant 
and  never  try  to  look  young  and 
girlish,”  said  Miss  McLeod,  who 
looks  (and  acts)  smart  and  ele¬ 
gant  herself. 

The  columnist  selects  a  hat 
from  a  dozen  convenient  ones 
placed  on  a  huge  hat  tree  in  a 
closet  and  wears  it  and  gloves 
even  when  she  merely  goes  out 
the  door  to  a  supermarket. 

70  Newspapers 

Her  column,  which  she  started 
15  years  ago,  now  appears  in 
70  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and 
foreign  countries,  and  brings  her 
100,000  letters  a  year  from 
readers.  Miss  McLeod  and  an 
aide  mail  out  thousands  of  book¬ 
lets  to  fill  requests  from  readers 
for  information. 

Miss  McLeod,  vivacious  and 
charming,  writes  five  columns 
each  week  in  a  second-floor  office 
above  her  prarden  apartment  on 
Manhattan’s  West  Side.  A  big 
black-and-white  cat.  Kit  West, 
blends  perfectly  into  the  modem 
black-and-white  decor  of  the 
apartment.  Incidentally,  Miss 
McLeod  loves  cats  and  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  her  bookshelves  is  filled 
with  books  about  cats.  Another 
section  is  devoted  to  women  of 
history.  She  also  likes  hands  and 
there  are  painted  and  sculp¬ 
tured  hands  on  every  side. 

“Mine  is  not  a  beauty  column, 
but  it  is  meant  to  inspire  the 
mature  woman  to  do  more  with 
her  life,”  explained  Miss  Mc¬ 
Leod.  “It  is  inspirational  and  it 
deals  with  fashion,  good  taste 
and  l)eauty.  Once  a  week,  the 
column  is  an  interview  with 
some  woman  after  forty,  even  a 
retired  one,  and  tells  what  she 
is  doing  with  her  life,  her 
hobbies  and  interests.” 

The  columnist  was  asked  what 
readers  ask  most  in  their  letters 
to  her. 

“The  leading  inquiry  from 
American  women,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  about  diet,”  Miss 
McLeod  replied.  “The  next  thing 
they  ask  is — how  do  I  meet  men? 
Now,  I  am  not  running  a  mar¬ 
riage  bureau  and  this  serious 
question  has  nothing  to  do  with 
marriage.  It’s  a  serious  question 
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to  a  widow  at  55  who  married 
as  a  young  girl  and  who  is  left 
alone  in  a  small  town  where  she 
cannot  go  out  without  an  escort.” 

Miss  McLeod  advises  her 
readers  not  to  try  to  compete 
with  youth  but  to  find  service 
and  enjoyment  in  fields  where 
they  have  real  talent  to  offer. 
In  cases  where  women  have  had 
no  business  experience,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  many  can  find 
a  place  of  service  as  a  home¬ 
maker  for  a  young  couple. 

Edyth  Thornton  McLeod  was 
bom  in  Savannah.  She  attended 
school  in  Baltimore  and  decided 
she  wanted  a  business  career  in 
New  York.  She  answered  a  clas¬ 
sified  ad  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  a  cultured  young  woman  and 
thus  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Elizabeth  Arden  cosmetics  house. 

She  created  a  school  to  train 
sales  personnel  and  wrote, 
directed,  and  produced  a  show, 
“Faces,  Figures  and  Fashions” 
and  took  it  to  department  .stores 
throughout  the  country.  Barry 
Goldwater,  then  head  of  the 
family  department  store  in 
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Phoenix,  introduced  Miss  Mc¬ 
Leod  there. 

Later,  she  engaged  in  promo¬ 
tion  work  for  two  years  with 
A.M.C.  ( Associated  Merchan¬ 
dising  Corporation)  and  created 
a  line  of  perfumes  and  cosmetics. 

She  got  the  idea  of  writing 
for  mature  women  and  the  late 
George  Keraey  of  the  Ledger 
Syndicate  sold  a  .series  of  18 
articles  all  over  the  country. 
Doubleday  published  her  book, 
“Women  After  Forty.”  United 
Feature  Syndicate  lx)ught  five 
chapters  and  .sold  them  to  65 
newspapers.  Her  “The  Bride’s 
Book”  has  sold  250,000  copies. 

Miss  Mildred  M.  Bellah,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  McNaught  Syndicate,  | 
.suggested  the  column.  I 


if 


you  would  like  to  check  up 
on  science  this  year,  and  take  a 
look  ahead — Let  us  send  you  (no 
ohligation)  our  1965  Science 
Review  of  the  Year  and  1966 
Science  Forecast. 

W  ire — T  elephone — T  oday  ! 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Phone:  202  667-2255 
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joined  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
U.N.  in  1961. 

In  addition  to  his  new  news¬ 
paper  column,  Mr.  Fritehoy  on 
Jan.  1  will  become  Washintjton 
columnist  for  Harper’:^  Maga^ 
zine. 

Mr.  GuKpenheim  said  Mr. 
Fritchey’s  column  will  not  be  a 
mouthpiece  of  the  left  or  right, 
of  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
“It  will  champion  liberalism  in 
its  newest,  most  modem  and 
finest  sense,”  he  declared. 


Clayton  Fritchey 
Starts  New  Column 


Clayton  Fritchey,  journalist,  “The  well  of  information— all¬ 
diplomat  and  aide  to  President  important  in  a  democracy — is 
Truman  and  the  late  Ambassa-  constantly  being  poisoned  by 
dor  Adlai  Stevenson,  will  write  those  who  have  a  stake  in  fool- 
a  Washington  column  for  News-  ing  the  public,”  he  continued. 
day.  “Notably,  they  are  public  offi- 

Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  editor  cials,  politicians,  propagandists, 
and  publisher,  said  the  column,  lobbyists,  special  pleaders,  for- 
entitled  “State  of  Affairs,”  will  eign  agents,  sensationalists  and 
be  published  in  the  Long  Island  fanatics. 

newspaper  three  times  a  week,  “In  the  face  of  this,  the 
starting  Dec.  7.  It  will  be  syndi-  national  pool  of  information 
cated  by  Newsday  Specials.  needs  a  great  deal  of  chlorine 
Mr.  Fritchey  has  resigrned  to  keep  it  clean  and  healthy.  I 
from  his  post  as  director  of  hope  to  supply  large  doses  of  it.” 
public  affairs  for  the  United  The  first  column  will  be  de- 
States  Mission  to  the  United  voted  to  a  tribute  to  the  role  of 
Nations.  His  home  will  be  in  the  free  press  in  the  debates  over 
Washington,  but  he  will  have  Viet  Nam.  The  column  begins: 
an  apartment  in  New  York,  too, 
as  he  frequently  will  visit  the 
United  Nations. 

‘Purifier’  Purpose 

“A  column  should  be  many 
things,  but  I  hope  ‘State  of  Af¬ 
fairs’  will  serve  especially  as  a 
‘purifier,’  ”  Mr.  Fritchey  told 
this  inter\Mewer. 


^Ski  Tips’ 

Panel  Begins 

A  new  and  unusual  sports 
feature,  “Ski  Tips”  by  Stein 
Eriksen,  will  be  distributed  by 
King  Features  Syndicate  for  a 
period  of  15  weeks,  Ix^ginning 
Dec.  6.  Presented  in  a  self-con¬ 
tained  two-column  panel,  con¬ 
sisting  of  text  and  art,  the  Pro 
Sports  Inc.  feature  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  six  and  a  (luarter 
inches  deep,  in  matted  form. 

Stein  Eriksen,  recognized  as 
a  foremost  authority  on  skiing, 
now  has  a  ski  school  in  Sugar 
Bush  Valley,  Vt.  His  new  fea¬ 
ture  is  being  illustrated  and 
compiled  with  the  help  of  Frank 
Covino,  an  artist  and  skier  who 
is  an  instructor  for  Mr.  Eriksen. 


Clayton  Fritchey 

altered  our  Viet  Nam  diplomacy, 
is  President  Johnson  himself. 

“This  little  known,  little  ap¬ 
preciated  fact,  should  be  under- 
•stood  in  all  of  its  significance, 
for  it  is  both  an  illumination  of 
the  democratic  process  at  work, 
and  a  good  guide  for  the  future. 

“The  general  impression  is 
that  public  opinion  has  come 
around  to  President  Johnson,  but 
just  the  opposite  is  really  the 
case.  The  President,  instead,  has 
come  around  to  public  opinion. 

And  both  he  and  the  countrj'  are 
the  better  for  it.” 

Frilchey’s  Career 

Clayton  Fritchey  was  bom  in 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio.  He  was  city 
editor  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Post,  night 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 

Press,  special  writer  for  the  _  ,  ... 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  editor  P^-  Jhe  column  will  run 
of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  lUm  ^25  and  150  words, 

and  a  correspondent  for  Time  comedian’s  annual 

and  Lt’/e.  He  won  honorable  men-  Christmas  tour  to  out-of-th^ 
tion  for  the  Cleveland  Press  for  Pomts  manned  by  U.  S. 

public  service  in  the  Pulitzer  servicemen  has  ^coine  a  trai- 
competition  for  1937.  the  services.  Charles  V. 

During  the  Korean  War,  he  2 
became  special  assistant  to  Gen.  Naught,  thoug  t  ere  ® 
George  C.  Marshall,  then  Secre-  ^>6  a  way  to  commemorate  thm 
tary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Fritchey  nationally  He  sought  out  Ho^, 
later  was  director  of  the  Defense  companion,  a^ 

Department’s  Office  of  Public  the  idea  to  him.  Hope 

Information.  He  went  to  the  ®  V,,  , 

White  House  as  an  administra-  Possibility  of  the  column  con- 

tive  assistant  to  President 

Truman  discussion,  Mr.  McAdam  said. 

Mr.  Fritchey  was  an  adviser  ^  r 
to  Gov.  Stevenson  in  the  1952  Klins  for  Congress 
Presidential  campaign  and  he  William  Richter,  secretary- 
was  his  press  secretary  in  the  counsel  of  the  Ledger  Syndicafi^ 
1956  campaign.  Between  those  New  York,  has  announced  hia 
elections,  he  served  as  vicechair-  candidacy  for  Mayor-elect  John 
man  of  ^e  Democratic  National  V.  Lindsay’s  Congressional  seat 
Committee  and  was  founder-  Mr.  Richter  said  he  will  run  as 
editor  of  the  Democratic  Digest,  an  independent  (Justice  Party) 
In  1957,  he  became  publisher  of  for  the  17th  (“Silk  Stocking”) 
the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  He  District  seat. 
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Free  Press  Helps 

“If  ever  there  was  a  dramatic 
example  of  howr  a  free  press  and 
free  speech  can  advance  the 
national  interest,  it  is  the  year- 
old  debate  over  Viet  Nam. 

“And  the  man  who  has  gained 
the  most  from  this  lively  discus¬ 
sion,  which  has  so  radically 
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do  these 
major 

newspapers 
&  magazines 
keep  their 
fashion  pages 
timely  and 
authoritative? 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD  B 


.1^  (I^.cagp  pnail 


The  Houston  Posti^w 


tr&r  l^laiidpkia  liujoim: 


They  all  subscribe  to  the  Fashion  News  Seiwice  of 

tDomenis  IDear 

most  authoritative  source  of  women* s  fashion  news 

WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  7  EAST  12  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10003 


"The  youngsters  bring  it  to  school  every  Monday  morning- 
and  thafs  the  takeoff  point  for  our  science  study  for  the 

week.  They  love  it,  and  ifs  an  ideal  teaching  tool  as  well." 


How  would  you  like  that  kind  of  comment  about 
a  high-readership,  circulation-building  Sunday  comic 
strip  in  your  newspaper? 


This  quotation  is  typical  of  teachers’  comments 
about 


our  universe 


it  Teachers  like  EXPLORING  because  it’s  based  on 
an  actual  science  curriculum,  complete  with 
Teachers  Guide. 

it  Students  like  EXPLORING  because  it  makes 
learning  exciting.  There’s  a  Scrapbook  for  them. 

it  Adults  like  EXPLORING  because  it’s  informative 
and  entertaining. 


YOU  will  like  EXPLORING  because  it  builds  reader 
participation,  increases  circulation,  makes  an 
impressive  addition  to  your  newspaper. 


|■IL>^|OKLAHOM  AN  andTIMESI  A 

^  IsyndicateI 

F.O.  H«x  lOlt)*  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma  73101 
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Hearst  Task  Force 
Set  for  New  Tour 


William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr. 
and  his  task  force  will  make 
another  news  sweep  abroad  ear¬ 
ly  in  1966,  he  revealed  this 
week.  Where  the  group  will  go, 
he  did  not  say,  but  he  agreed 
there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the 
world  for  investigative  report¬ 
ing  by  the  force  that  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1956  for  in¬ 
ternational  reporting  but  has 
been  anchored  at  home  since 
November  1964. 

At  home,  Mr.  Hearst  said — 
and  his  reportorial  team  agreed 
with  him  —  the  Washington 
press  corps  is  getting  through 
the  Administration’s  efforts  to 
manage  the  news  and  is  giving 
the  public  the  facts  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  Hearst  and  four  other 
Hearst  “Headliners”  submitted 
to  questions  from  members  of 
the  Sales  Executives  Club  of 
New  York  Tuesday.  The  group 
represented  130  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience,  according  to 
Bob  Considine,  the  columnist, 
who  introduced  them. 

They  were,  besides  Mr.  Hearst 
and  Mr.  Considine,  Joseph 
Kingsbury-Smith,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can,  described  as  a  “reporter  in 
publisher’s  clothing”,  Frank 
Coniff,  national  editor  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  and  Mari¬ 
anne  Means,  Washington  col¬ 
umnist  whose  latest  scoop,  Mr. 
Considine  joked,  was  “to  be  the 
first  to  see  LBJ’s  scar.” 

First  question  asked  was: 

“Isn’t  the  news  controlled 
and  managed  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Washington?” 

It  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  same  questioner  with: 

“Why  don’t  we  bomb  Hanoi?” 

Mr.  Considine  fielded  the 
•query  to  Miss  Means,  but  Mr. 
Coniff  who  happened  to  be  near¬ 
est  the  microphone  answered 
the  second  question  first. 

He  said  in  effect  that  it  was 
believed  in  Washington  that  the' 
Hanoi  government  was  operat¬ 
ing  independently,  and  that  if 
the  city  were  bombed  Moscow 
and  Peping,  one  or  both,  would 
probably  consider  it  sufficient 
provocation  to  come  to  the  res¬ 
cue.  Besides  many  civilians 
would  be  killed,  which  is  not  an 
objective  of  the  United  States. 

News  Is  Managed 

In  regard  to  management  of 
the  news,  Mr.  Coniff  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  did  exist  and 
long  has  existed  in  Washington, 
but  that  goo<l  reporters  are  able 
eventually  to  get  the  facts. 

€6 


“The  President  wants  the 
best  things  said  about  him,” 
Miss  Means  said.  She  added 
that  has  been  true  of  other 
Presidents.  She  said  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  once  told  her  that 
after  his  term  ended  he  wante<l 
to  become  a  newspaper  reporter 
so  that  he  could  write  those 
things  the  reporters  had  not 
written  about  him  when  he  was 
President.  He  said  he  wished 
in  particular  to  rectify  unjust 
accounts. 

“All  Presidents  bellyache  that 
they  cannot  control  reporters,” 
Miss  Means  .said. 

Another  member  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  spoke  feelingly  for  all  top 
executives,  who,  he  .said,  are 
often  in  possession  of  facts 
that  critics  know  nothing  about. 
Often  criticism  of  chief  execu¬ 
tives  is  not  based  on  knowledge 
of  all  the  facts,  he  said. 

A  questioner  wanted  to  know 
if  it  wasn’t  true  that  “too  much 
publicity  was  being  given  by 
newspapers  to  demonstrators 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

“Shouldn’t  something  be  done 
to  prevent  giving  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  the  enemy  of  our  coun¬ 
try?”  he  asked. 

‘Print  the  News’ 

“Newspapers  must  and  should 
and  are  printing  the  news,”  Mr. 
Kingsbury-Smith  replied.  “And 
it  has  been  a  good  thing  that 
our  newspapers  have  printed 
this  news  of  demonstrations 
against  the  Vietnam  war.  Noth¬ 
ing  that  has  been  done  so  far 
has  done  more  to  unify  the 
American  people  behind  the 
war  effort  than  the  publication 
of  this  news  about  the  demon¬ 
strations  against  it.  This  news 
may  be  giving  a  false  picture 
to  the  enemy,  who  may  think 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  whereas  it  is  a  minority. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  the  public 
to  support  any  war,  but  the 
w'ide  publication  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  against  what  is  being  done 
has  rallied  needed  support  to 
win. 

“Publication  of  the  news  of 
these  demonstrations  is  the  duty 
of  the  free  press.” 

Mr.  Hearst  cut  in  when  Mr. 
Kingsbury-Smith  was  referring 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
public  to  support  any  war  by 
pointing  out  that  the  draft  law 
passed  by  only  one  vote.  He  also 
suggested  after  Mr.  Kingsbury- 
Smith  had  concluded  that  the 
fact  that  our  press  did  cover 
this  kind  of  news  was  letting 
other  sections  of  the  world 


know  that  the  U.  S.  is  indeed 
“one  hell  of  a  free  country.” 

Final  question  was:  “Why 
doesn’t  the  U.S.  declare  war  on 
North  Vietnam?” 

The  answer  from  the  Hearst 
team  to  this  was  that  it  would 
be  interpreted  by  the  Soviet  and 
Communist  China  that  the  U.S. 
was  definitely  going  on  a  war 
footing,  which  they  would  con¬ 
sider  as  a  threat  against  them, 
and  would  likely  mean  the  start 
of  World  War  III  and  the  use 
of  nuclear  power.  In  addition, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  U.S. 
has  agreements  with  its  allies 
not  to  declare  war  without  their 
consent. 
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decade.  Professor  Udell  says: 

“In  the  periotl  of  1965  to  1975, 
the  most  conserv’ative  projected 
increase  is  10.5  million  house¬ 
holds  and  the  most  optimistie 
projection  is  14.8  million.  There¬ 
fore,  new.spapers  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  between  10.5  and  14.8 
million  more  imtential  customers 
by  1975. 

Factors  in  Optiniisni 

“The  expansion  in  the  number 
of  newspaper  consumers  is  not 
the  only  factor  that  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  increased  circulations 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  circula¬ 
tion  of  metropolitan  dailies 
should  benefit  from  an  increased 
reliance  on  public  transporta¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  More  people  will  buy 
and  read  newspapers  between 
home  and  work. 

“A  third  positive  factor  in  the 
growth  of  circulation  is  the  fact 
that  newspapers  have  success¬ 
fully  weathered  a  number  of 
adjustments  during  the  past  15 
years.  The  movement  of  urban 
population  to  the  suburbs,  rising 
costs  and  the  necessity  to  raise 
circulation  rates,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  medium  of  com¬ 
munications,  and  a  change  in 
reading  habits  reduced  multiple 
newspaper  readership. 

“Evidence  indicates  that  most 
of  these  adjustments  are  at  an 
end.  Demographers  predict  that 
the  exodus  to  the  suburbs  is 
about  over  and  that  urban  areas 
will  grow  more  rapidly  in  the 
years  ahead.  With  rapidly  rising 
levels  of  income,  the  public  is 
adjusting  to  higher  prices  for 
newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  television  is 
no  longer  a  rapidly  growing 
adolescent  which  must  derive 
part  of  its  growth  from 
the  established  communications 
media. 

“With  the  adjustments  of  the 
l)ast  15  years  at  an  end,  plus 


rising  levels  of  education, 
shorter  working  hours,  larger 
incomes  and  decreased  poverty, 
the  multiple  readership  of  news¬ 
papers  could  increase.  If  it  did, 
newspaper  circulation  wo.ud  ad¬ 
vance  faster  than  the  iiurease 
in  the  number  of  households.” 

Professor  Udell  said  he  ap¬ 
plied  various  yardsticks  to 
measuring  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  expected  to  mate¬ 
rialize  in  the  decade  ahead.  The 
growth  in  the  past  11  years  has 
l)een  57%  to  a  total  of  $4.1  bil¬ 
lion  in  1964.  One  calculation,  he 
said,  led  to  a  projection  of  $7.6 
billion  in  1975  but  he  settled  for 
an  assumption  that  provides  a 
gain  of  .59%  from  1964  exjiendi- 
tures  to  $6.6  billion. 

Local  newspaper  advertising 
grew  from  $911  million  in  1946 
to  $3.3  billion  in  1964,  a  gain  of 
26’2%.  In  the  same  period, 
national  advertising  ro.se  from 
$248  million  to  $840  million,  an 
increase  of  ‘230%. 

Television,  says  Professor 
Udell,  adversely  affected  the 
growth  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  the  past  15  years.  News¬ 
papers’  .share  of  all  advertising 
declined  from  36.4%  in  1950  to 
29.2%  in  1964,  but  ro.se  from 
29%  in  1963  to  29.2%  in  1964. 
Although  this  gain  is  small. 
Professor  Udel  said  newspapers 
appear  to  be  maintaining  their 
relative  jiosition  again  in  196.5. 

• 

Weekly  Buys  Weekly 

William  J.  Hunt  and  George 
G.  Angle,  publishers  of  the  Gar¬ 
dena  (Calif.)  Valley  NewK,h&ve 
purchased  the  Gardena  Tribune 
from  Gerald  T.  Deal  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Hicks  of  the  Hicks-Deal 
Publications.  Both  had  pub¬ 
lished  Thursday-Sunday. 

Entries  Invited 
For  Press  Award 

Newspapers  throughout  the 
free  world  have  only  one  month 
in  which  to  submit  entries  for 
the  1966  World  Press  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award,  offered  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation.  Nom¬ 
ination  forms,  together  with 
supporting  documentation,  must 
be  received  at  ANPA  Founda¬ 
tion  headquarters  (750  Third 
Ave.,  New'  York  City)  by  Dec. 

31. 

The  Gold  Medallion  Award  is 
for  new'spapers  “whose  editorial  ^ 
excellence,  enterprise,  courage, 
independence  and  integrity  have 
contributed  materially  to  the 
economic,  social,  cultural  and 
political  advancement  of  the 
citizens  of  their  countries.” 

The  winning  newspaper  in 
1965  was  the  Yeni  Adana,  a 
2,500-circulation  daily  published 
in  Turkey. 
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Lord  Thomson,  Tycoon  In  A  Crumpled  Suit 


!ly  T<niy  Breiiiia 

ROY  THOMSON  OF  FLEET  STREET 

— And  How  He  Got  There.  An  auto- 

bioitrnphy  by  Russell  Braddon.  Col¬ 
lins.  I..ondon-Toronto.  385  pages. 

Some  see  Roy  Thomson  as  a 
Canadian  Genghis  Khan  who 
plundere<l  his  own  country,  then 
gallopird  on  across  the  Atlantic 
to  rape  the  British  press  for 
rich  I'fward  .  .  .  others  are 
breathless  with  admiration  when 
they  suiwey  the  fantastic  Thom¬ 
son  publishing  empire  stretch¬ 
ing  out  from  North  America,  to 
Britain,  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
Far  East,  to  Africa,  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  .  .  .  then  there  are  those 
who  shudder  at  the  potential 
for  misuse  such  a  concentration 
of  power  gives  Lord  Thomson 
of  Fleet,  owner  of  more  news- 
paiiers  tlian  anyone  else  in  the 
world. 

Roy  Herbert  Thomson,  son  of 
a  Toronto  barber  and  hotel  maid, 
descendant  of  Scottish  border 
raiders,  was  from  his  earliest 
(lays  a  lad  with  thick  glasses 
and  one  sharply-focused  aim: 
to  make  money.  Now,  71  years 
later.  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet, 
publishing  baron,  is  not  greatly 
changed.  He  has  the  same  intent. 
Peering  through  pebble-thick 
lens,  he  can  “gut”  a  balance 
sheet  in  .seconds. 

He  is  known  as  a  tight-fisted 
tycoon,  a  man  reluctant  to 
.spend  money  on  himself  (his 
suits  are  well-worn  and  many 
of  them  are  out  of  date,  recently 
he  lined  up  at  sale  time  in 
London  with  other  bargain 
hunters  to  get  an  overcoat),  but 
he’s  also  a  proprietor  who  is 
lavish  in  liis  expenditure  on 
printing  equii)ment,  on  the  plant 
to  im|)rove  bis  many  businesses, 
a  l)oss  who’s  w’illing  to  put  up 
millions  to  back  progressive 
ideas,  willing  to  wait  out  periods 
of  chilling  loss  until  an  idea  he 
believes  in  i)ays  off. 

.Vsnessiiiciit  Time 

Thomson  is  at  an  age,  a  stage 
in  his  career  when  assessments 
are  made.  Over  the  years  news¬ 
paper  headlines,  magazine 
articles,  television  interviews 
have  in  jiart  told  the  Thomson 
tale,  marked  his  achievements, 
conveyed  superficial  impressions, 
applauded  and  criticized  him. 

Most  such  glimpses  into  the 
Thomson  personality  can  be  for- 
Rotten.  Russell  Braddon,  an 
Australian,  has  the  inside  story 
on  the  Canadian-turned-Brit- 
isher.  His  biography  of  Roy 
I  Thomson  hits  just  the  right 
note  with  this  reviewer  who  met 
Mr.  Thomson  (as  he  then  was) 


cities  approximately  the  same 
size  of  Timmins  and  sent  a  dime 
to  a  newspaper  in  each  asking 
the  publisher  to  send  him  a  copy. 

“'Then  on  the  floors  of  his 
lodging  rooms  in  Timmins  and 
of  his  North  Bay  home,  he  went 
about  the  systematic  task  of 
measuring,  analyzing  and  chart¬ 
ing — most  particularly  charting 
— all  his  conclusions  about  the 
make-up  and  earning  power  of 
small  rural  newspapers. 


Research  Paid  Off 


Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet 


in  London  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions,  who  watched  his  progress 
in  Britain  with  fascination. 

From  Braddon’s  study  emerges 
not  just  a  cold,  hard-boiled  finan¬ 
cial  wizard,  but  a  warm,  friendly 
— “call  me  Roy” — character,  a 
disarmingly  unpretentious  man 
who  combines  rare  qualities. 

Slice  it  which  way  you  w’ill, 
Braddon  draws  Thomson  as  an 
inspired  combination  between 
salesman  and  accountant.  In 
lK)th  fields  he  is  unsurpassed.  As 
a  salesman  he’s  audacious,  con¬ 
vincing,  tenacious.  As  an  ac¬ 
countant  who  sets  stringent 
budgets,  he  has  qualities  not 
common  to  many  of  his  breth¬ 
ren:  imagination,  vision,  lack 
of  pomposity. 

This  is  the  combination  which 
gained  him  a  $300-million  com¬ 
munications  empire:  127  news¬ 
papers  (at  the  last  count) ;  tele¬ 
vision  .stations  in  13  countries 
and  more  than  200  assorted 
radio  stations,  magazines,  book¬ 
publishing  and  printing  firms 
and  other  enterprises. 

‘UiggeKt  Pol  of  Honey’ 

The  Thomson  story  really 
began  in  1928  when,  after  fail¬ 
ure  as  a  farmer  in  the  prairies 
of  Saskatchewan,  after  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  Toronto  went  bankrupt, 
after  a  partial  success  in  Ot¬ 
tawa,  “Roy,  sacrificing  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  comfort  and  security  as 


ruthlessly  as  he  did  his  own, 
was  to  prowl — bear-like  and 
myopic — from  one  barren  hunt¬ 
ing  ground  to  another,  endlessly 
searching  for  the  biggest  pot  of 
honey  in  the  world.” 

Thus  it  was  that  he  arrived 
at  North  Bay  where  under  re¬ 
lentless  pressure  from  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  he  sold  radio  sets. 
Shabbily  dressed,  the  radios  on 
a  sledge,  his  job  was  to  get  them 
into  homes  on  trial.  But  recep¬ 
tion  was  poor.  Thomson,  trying 
to  clinch  the  sale,  would  be  told: 
“Take  that  goddam  yowling 
thing  away.” 

To  improve  reception,  a  ram¬ 
shackle  radio  station  was  the 
next  .step.  Somehow  this  sur¬ 
vived — on  loans,  overdrafts, 
postponed  salary  checks  and 
above  all  on  its  owner’s  self- 
confidence.  More  loans  put  three 
more  radio  stations  on  the  air 
and  most  important  of  all,  he 
acquired  his  first  newspaper  in 
the  raw  mining  town  of  Tim¬ 
mins,  Northern  Ont.  For  $200 
and  28  promissory  notes  he  be¬ 
came  a  publisher,  buying  the 
weekly  Timmins  Press. 

With  three  radio  stations  and 
a  newspaper  to  run  on  a  daily 
rob-Peter-and-pay-Paul  basis, 
bookkeeping  allied  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newspaper  economics 
l)ecame  a  necessity.  Thomson 
drew  100  dimes  from  the  bank, 
looked  up  the  names  of  100  U.S. 


“From  that  moment  onwards, 
hia  researches  completed,  Thom¬ 
son  the  publisher  knew  exactly 
the  proportions  he  wanted  in 
his  newspaper  of  classified  and 
display  advertising,  of  editorial 
comment  and  news  and  illus¬ 
tration.” 

Having  turned  the  Timmins 
Press  into  a  daily,  Russell 
Braddon  shows  howr  Thomson 
learnt  in  the  harshest  way  all 
the  problems  of  publishing.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  “figuring”  he 
could  not  succeed  in  Timmins 
until  he  had  gained  control  of 
the  rival  paper,  the  Advance 
with  which  he  sought  and 
achieved  an  eventual  merger. 

It  was  at  this  time,  according 
to  Braddon,  that  Thomson 
started  developing  financial  idio¬ 
syncrasies:  “He  often  borrowed 
a  dollar  or  two,  being  chronically 
short  of  ready  cash ;  but  he  never 
lent  a  cent  .  .  .  Thomson  also 
made  it  a  principle  not  just  to 
refuse  but  actually  to  beat  down 
those  who  asked  for  a  raise  .  .  . 
A  dollar  to  Thomson  was  merely 
the  .security  he  could  offer  for 
another  dollar.” 

Jack  Kent  Cooke,  a  dynamic 
young  .salesman,  came  into  the 
Thomson  orbit  in  1936,  and 
“learnt  the  lesson  of  the  older 
man’s  life — that  it  was  not 
money  that  made  you  rich,  but 
the  instinct  to  acquire  it,  the 
willingness  to  risk  it  and  a 
miser’s  awareness  as  to  how  each 
cent  of  it  was  being  spent.” 

Thomson  (described  at  that 
time  as  “the  fat  guy  with  the 
shiney  pants”)  with  Cooke  in¬ 
crease  the  prosperity  of  his 
properties,  moved  back  to  To¬ 
ronto  leaving  his  newspaper  and 
radio  stations  in  the  hands  of 
staff  he  could  rely  on,  displaying 
qualities  then  which  are  evi¬ 
dent  today:  “Always  accessible, 
he  found  it  as  natural  to  trust 
those  he  employed  as  he  found 
it  difficult  ever  to  sack  one  of 
them  .  ,  .” 

It  was  in  1943  that  Thomson, 
after  a  period  of  consolidation, 
began  to  expand  his  newspapers. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Lord  Thomson 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

A  bank  loan  of  some  $375,000 
and  a  mortgrage  brought  him 
four  newspapers.  Canadian  press 
colleagues  still  considered  him 
a  “radio  outsider.”  Thomson 
ignored  their  snubs,  their  cool¬ 
ness  on  meeting  with  him  at  the 
best  Toronto  clubs. 

“He  showed  his  business  rivals 
his  balance  sheets,  told  everyone 
his  plans,  offered  everyone  ad¬ 
vice,  at  the  Canadian  Press 
meetings  worked  hard  and  was 
unfailingly  cheerful.” 

The  end  of  the  war  saw  Thom¬ 
son’s  papers  booming:  “National 
and  metropolitan  advertising, 
which  newsprint  rationing  had 
deflected  from  city  newspapers 
to  small  country  newspapers, 
had  been  a  particular  factor  in 
their  development. 

‘Do  You  Want  to  Sell?’ 


“Delighted  by  which,  he  be-  ) 
gan,  at'  meetings  of  the  Cana-  ' 
dian  Press,  to  ask  every  pub-  ' 
lisher  he  met,  ‘Do  you  want  to  ' 
.sell?’.  Not  unnaturally  they  dis-  ‘ 
liked  the  question ;  but  they  ' 
could  not  forget  it.  Particularly  : 
since  he  repeated  it  endlessly. 
He  was  still  not  Canada’s  idea 
of  a  good,  solid  publisher.” 

Becoming  a  public  figure, 
“minor  but  quotable,”  as  Brad- 
don  puts  it,  Thomson  shocked 
the  establishment  with  many  of 
the  things  he  said,  but  at  the 
same  time  established  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  expressing  himself  in 
words  that  were  well  chosen  and 
often  amusing.  He  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  trips  to  Europe — his  son 
Kenneth  was  at  university,  in 
England — and  continued  to  gain 
his  own  particular  brand  of 
“polish.” 

But,  wherever  he  went  from 
then  onwards,  or  whichever  pub¬ 
lisher  he  met,  Thomson  always 
asked  the  same  blunt  question, 
“Do  you  want  to  sell?”  “He 
asked  it  at  meetings  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pulv 
lishers  Association;  he  asked  it 
on  his  travels;  he  asked  it,  and 
was  to  continue  all  his  life  ask¬ 
ing  it,  of  the  most  unlikely 
people;  and  when  he  asked  it, 
he  grinned  his  exceptionally 
wide  grin,  so  that  those  around 
him  thought  he  was  joking — but 
he  was  not  joking.” 

Gaining  unlimited  credit  from 
the  bank,  defining  his  per^nal 
philosophy  as  that  of  a  “private 
enterpriser,”  his  tongue  flicking 
in  and  out  like  that  of  a  lizard 
as  he  “figured”  endlessly,  he 
plunged  into  deal  after  deal 
working  toward  a  target  of  52 
jiapers,  one  for  each  week  of 
the  year. 

“His  relationship  with  the 
Roval  Bank  of  Canada  had  be¬ 


come  almost  intimate  by  now.  sc 
He  dealt  with  ‘Wes’  Walker,  tl 
spreading  all  his  balance  sheets  f( 
out  on  the  desk  for  Walker  to  b: 
examine  and  explaining  his  out-  n 
rageous  demands  with  the  frank-  C 
ness  and  ingenuousness  of  a  T 
child.”  ^ 

The  Thomson  Creed 

Attacks  by  other  Canadian  " 
newspapers  led  Thomson  into  ^ 
publishing  this  statement  as  an 
advertisement  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail:  ‘‘I  can  state,  t 
with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  ^ 
each  and  every  one  of  the  news- 
papers  associated  with  the  t 
Thomson  Company  has  the  inter-  j 
ests  of  its  community  at  heart,  ' 
and  equally  that  of  Canada  too. 
Each  paper  may  perceive  this  ' 
interest  in  its  own  way,  and  will  1 
do  this  without  advice,  counsel 
or  guidance  from  the  central  * 
office  of  the  Thomson  organiza-  1 
tion.  This  is,  and  will  continue  < 
to  be,  my  policy.” 

Russell  Braddon  notes:  “The  ' 
words  were  clear  enough  then, 
in  1951.  They  remain  clear  to¬ 
day;  and  no  amount  of  research 
has  yet  unearthed  any  proof, 
or  even  a  single  assertion,  that 
either  Thomson  or  his  organi¬ 
zation,  between  now  and  then, 
has  defected  from  his  creed.” 

Late  in  1951  Thomson’s  wife 
died.  “He  looked  at  his  children 
and  told  them  flatly:  ‘There 
!  doesn’t  seem  anything  left  to 
[  live  for.’  ”  But  by  1952  he  was 
f  president  of  the  Canadian  Press, 

;  “head  of  a  large  group  of  radio 
I  stations  and  newspapers,  specu- 
I  lator  in  a  diversity  of  enter- 
j  prises  (ranging  from  a  jointly 
owned  insurance  company  to  his 
ice-cream  cone  factory ) ,  and  in- 
,  corrigible  schemer  for  the 
^  future.” 

f  Thingfs  were  not  movdng  fast 
enough  for  Thomson  in  Canada, 
n  He  needed  new  territory  in 
y.  which  to  prospect,  “his  mind 
s  turned  to  Britain;  and  needing 
y  advice  on  the  subject  his  mind 
e  turned  to  Lord  Beaverbrook.” 
le  In  his  hated  and  expensive 
j.  vacht  he  headed  off  for  Nassau 
it  to  start  a  friendship  with  the 
“Beaver”  which  was  to  last— 
despite  fierce  competition— until 
ly  the  latter  Canadian’s  death, 
t  On  arrival  in  the  Bahamas,  he 
ly  phoned  the  “Beaver”,  was  in- 
id  vited  to  a  highly-sophisticated 
jt  dinner  party  despite  the  fact  that 
he  had  no  dinner  jacket:  “all 
m  the  men  except  Thomson,  who 
ai  was  pink  and  lounge-suited,  wore 
^  heavy  tans  and  white  dinner 
jackets.” 


son  on  board  the  Fairmile — and  station),  providing  ovc^  $1- 
then,  alone,  the  two  men  went  million  from  his  own  ikh  ('t. 


for  a  swim.  Insatiably  Beaver- 


National  Comni>rcia’. 


brook  questioned  Thomson  about  Bank  of  Scotland  lent  nu  .st  ol 
newspapers  and  business  in  the  remaining  money  ne<  ii>-d  to 
Canada;  and  equally  insatiably  float  Scottish  Television.  The 
Thomson  questioned  him  about  station  became  a  gold  mine. 


newspapers 

Britain.” 


business 


in  Thomson’s  shares  in  it  within 
two  years  becoming  so  valuable 


Quite  shortly  after  his  meet-  “that  they  made  possible  the 
ing  with  Beaverbrook,  Thomson  purchase  of  Lord  Kemsh  y’s  en- 
was  in  London  where  he  hop«l  tire  chain  of  Briti.sh  iiews- 
to  buy  some  British  provincial  papers  ...” 
newspapers.  “One  that  he  hoped  In  1958  Thomson  was  .igain 
to  purchase  in  Aberdeen  and  in  Lord  Kemsley’s  London  office, 
belonged  to  Lord  Kemsley’s  and,  according  to  Russell  Brad- 
group.  Accordingly,  he  arranged  don,  listening  to  these  words: 
that  he  was  invited  to  Kerns-  “Roy,  I’m  going  to  .say  some- 
ley’s  country  home,  Dropmore,  thing  to  you  I  never  thought  I’d 
in  Buckinghamshire.  say  to  anybody.  ^  I  m  going  to 

“The  house  and  the  grounds  offer  you  the  Kemsley  news- 
were  magnificent;  the  company,  papers  .  .  .” 


that  week-end,  aloof.  Lord  Kems¬ 
ley  having  particularly  deputed 
his  young  chief  assistant,  Denis 


Mi-eling  of  Minds 

Thomson  hadn’t  got  the  re- 


Hamilton,  to  look  after  what  was  quired  cash.  So  he  sought  the 
anticipated  to  be  a  hillbilly,  and  advice  of  financial  expert,  Henry 
Thomson  having  done  nothing  Grunfeld:  “There  followed  nine 
to  improve  either  Lord  or  Lady  (jays  of  the  most  complex  nego- 
Kemsley’s  opinion  of  himself  by  tiations  ever  known  in  the  City 
admitting,  over  luncheon,  that  that  time,  lieginning  with  a 
when  he  bought  newspapers  he  statement  of  the  facts  by 

left  their  politics  and  their  the  .square,  bespectacled  and  ap- 
policy  entirely  alone.”  parently  ingenious  Thomson  to 

The  visit  ended  with  Thomson  the  lean,  bespectacled  and  im- 
l>eing  told  that  any  Kemsley  rnensely  sophisticated  Grunfeld. 
newspaper  was  for  sale  “at  the  Coltart,  as  a  spectator,  w’as  fas- 
right  price.”  The  Canadian  cinated  by  the  contrast.  Thom- 


learnt  later  that  the 


.son,  eager,  excited,  thrusting  his 


price”  was  a  ludicrous  figure  phrases  colloquial  and  his  accent 
and  amounted  to  a  calculated  unmistakably  Canadian;  Grun- 
snub.  feld,  cool,  precise,  incisive,  his 

^  ...  phrases  pedantically  correct  and 

Letter  From  ’wetland  identifiably  German. 

He  returned  to  Canada  where  There,  however,  the  contrast 
without  the  support  of  his  own  ended:  when  it  came  to  finance 
newspapers  —  they  remained  their  minds  were  similar,  well- 
autonomous  throughout — ^he  con-  attuned  and  equally  swift, 
ducted  an  unsuccessful  cam-  “Coltart  had  never  admired 
paign  to  gain  a  seat  in  the  his  chairman  more  than  in  those 
Canadian  Parliament.  It  was  at  early  days  when,  concentrating, 
this  time  that  a  letter  arrived  but  without  apparent  effort,  he 
from  Scotland  which  started  the  followed  Grunfeld,  swift  pace  by 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  gwift  pace,  through  the  maze  of 
purchase  of  the  Scot:^man  in  au  apparently  insoluble  financial 
Edinburgh — and  a  completely  problem.” 


new  life  for  Thomson. 


The  details  of  the  deal  were 


new  iiic  IV/.  rne  neraiis  oi  tne  ..eo.  - 

“Thomson  explained  that  he  ^  complicated  that  Russell 
had  three  reasons  for  going,  ^j.^ddon  devotes  an  entii-e  chap- 
First,  by  leaving  Canada  he  became  known  as  a 

would  allow  his  son  to  develop;  “reverse  hid,”  a  phrase  new  to 
second  if  he  stayed  in  Canada  finance  at  that  time,  but  a 

he  would  only  repeat  endlessly  (technique  which  put  Thomson 
what  he  had  already  done  often  league.”  In  oversimp- 

enough,  so  that  the  challenge  of  jjfied  terms,  he  sold  Kemsley  his 
it  would  vanish;  and  third  .  .  .  ^^gievision  properties  in  order  to 
‘I  want  to  find  out  if  I’m  as  good  obtain  the  money  with  which  he 
as  I  think  I  am.’  ”  would  purchase  control  of  the 


Friend  of  the  ‘Beaver’ 

Despite  his  lack  of  sartorial 
elegance,  Thomson  made  a  hit 
with  Beaverbrook,  his  Lordship 
inviting  him  to  take  a  short 
cruise  on  his  yacht.  “After  that 
Beaverbrook  lunched  with  Thom¬ 


as  I  think  I  am.’  ”  would  purchase  control  of  the 

He  angered  Edinburgh  by  ^^bole  Kemsley  empire, 
making  changes  in  the  Scotsman 

eventually  turning  the  insolvent  Tlte  New  Regime 

prestige  daily  into  a  ^able  ^  ^ 

property;  he  conscripted  James  ^  Coltart  arrived  at 

M.  Coltart,  one  of  Beaverbrook  s  Th^m  .‘Commission- 

top  men  to  his  management;  he  y  Kemsley’s  time, 

mounted  a  campaign  to  gam  the  /formerly  per- 

franchi^  for  Scottish  television  Sant  to  KclnVeyl 

(English  commercial  tv  com-  ema^s 

panies  ^ elaborately  open;  at  the  third 

the  time  and  everyliody  said  the  ^  h 

same  fate  awaited  the  Scottish  (Continued  on  page  b9) 
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floor  itiP  lift  stopped  and  more 
comnii.-sionaires  saluted ;  and 
Thom  -  'ii’s  brief  case,  his  hat  and 
his  oveicoat  were  reverently 
taken  from  him.  Then  Ivor 
Chari' s  led  the  way — and  Thom¬ 
son  ])l<>dded  after  him — and 
Coltart.  almost  incredulously, 
followid  into  what  had  been 
Lord  Kemsley’s  office.  As  the 
door  clo-sed  behind  them,  the  two 
men  roared  with  lauphter.  ‘One 
more  salute,’  Coltart  pasped, 
“and  I’d  have  burst  a  blood 
vessel.”  ‘Isn’t  this  somethin^?’ 
Thom.son  gloated.  Then:  ‘Say, 
let’s  liav’e  a  look  at  the  ac¬ 
counts!’  And  so  the  new  regime 
began.” 

It  was  a  regime,  as  Russell 
Braddon  shows,  which  saw 
Thom.son  gain  his  much-coveted 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ex¬ 
pand  his  publishing  enterprises 
on  a  world-wide  scale,  intr^uce 
the  newspaper  color  supplement 
in  his  Sunday  Times  to  Britain, 
and  have  significant  meetings 
with  world  leaders. 

It  has  been  said  Lord  Thom¬ 
son  has  a  hide  as  thick  as  his 
glasses.  Braddon’s  account  of 
the  Tycoon  from  North  Bay’s 
life  more  than  confirms  this  sug¬ 
gestion.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  story  of  Roy  Thomson’s 
achievements  is  entirely  whole¬ 
some,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
power  misused.  It  is  highly 
readable,  warmly  and  objectively 
told,  and  in  many  ways  inspir¬ 
ing. 

»  «  * 

(Tony  Brenna  worked  on  Fleet 
Street  until  a  year  ago  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  E&P 
.staff  in  New  York.) 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Two  former  newspapermen 
who  are  now  on  Time  are  the 
authors  of  “Robert  Kennedy  At 
40”  (W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.  Nov. 
20.  304  pages.  $5.95).  The 
authors  are  Nick  Thimmesch, 
chief  of  Time’s  New  York  bu¬ 
reau  and  formerly  on  the 
Davenport  (lovra)  Times  and 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 
and  William  Johnson,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  national  affairs 
for  Time,  and  formerly  with  the 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  and 
Minneapolis  ( Minn. )  Tribune 
and  Star.  Mr.  Johnson  also  has 
created  some  comic  strips. 

What  should  society  do  to 
protect  individuals  from  preju¬ 
dicial  publicity  in  criminal 
cases?  What  should  be  the  role 
of  the  press  in  protecting  society 
against  an  ever-increasing  crime 
rate,  and  corruption  in  the 
administration  of  justice?  What 

editor  8c  publisher 


is  the  actual  relationship  be¬ 
tween  news  reports  and  jury 
verdicts?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  examined  in  “Free 
Press  and  Fair  Trial,”  by  Don¬ 
ald  M.  Gillmor,  faculty  member 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota, 
scheduled  for  publication  early 
next  year  by  Public  Affairs 
Press. 

James  W.  Carty  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  and  director  of  publica¬ 
tions  and  public  relations  at 
Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W. 
Va.,  since  1959  and  formerly 
religious  news  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  is  the 
author  of  “Advertising  The 
Local  Church”  (Augsburg  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  426  S.  Fifth  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55415. 
Paperback.  62  pages.  Plastic 
comb  binding.  $3.50).  The 
award-winning  author  gives 
practical  advice  for  using 
printed  media,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  to  bring  a  local  church  to 
the  attention  of  people  in  the 
community.  As  a  Fulbright- 
Hays  lecturer.  Prof.  Carty  ini¬ 
tiated  advertising  education  at 
the  University  of  Nicaragua  and 
he  has  taught  writing  in  Egypt 
and  Tanganyika. 

Frances  Spatz  Leighton, 
Washington  editor  of  This 
Week,  the  Sunday  newspaper 
magazine,  and  correspondent  for 
various  newspapers,  has  written 
an  amusing  and  satirical  ac¬ 
count  of  Capitol  Hill  as  seen  by 
a  cat.  It’s  “The  Memoirs  of 
Senator  Brown,  A  Capitol  Cat” 
(Fleet.  154  pages.  $4.50).  Mrs. 
Leighton  has  written  a  number 
of  books,  one  of  which  was  on 
the  national  best-seller  list  for 
six  months — “My  Thirty  Years 
Backstairs  at  the  White  House” 
(with  Lillian  Rogers  Parks). 

Kit  Reed,  a  former  award¬ 
winning  reporter  and  feature 
writer  for  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  l>efore 
that  with  the  St,  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  was  named  the 
first  American  recipient  of  a 
literary  grant  worth  $22,000 
from  the  Abraham  Woursell 
Foundation,  Vienna,  for  her 
second  novel.  “At  War  As  Chil¬ 
dren.”  His  fiction  also  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  magazines  and  last 
year  she  was  named  a  Guggen¬ 
heim  Fellow. 

The  New  American  Library, 
in  collaboration  with  the  New 
York  Times  staff,  is  publishing 
“The  Night  the  Lights  Went 
Out”  (Paperback.  Nov.  22.  75c). 
Editors  are  A.  H.  Rosenthal, 
metropolitan  news  editor  of  the 
Times,  and  Arthur  Gelb,  one 
of  his  assistants. 

Oscar  (Fearless)  Fraley,  long- 
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time  UPI  and  AP  sports  colum¬ 
nist,  is  co-author  of  three  books 
this  Fall — two  of  them  in  the 
field  of  golf.  Already  published 
by  Centaur  House  is  “The  All- 
Star  Athletes  Cook  Book”  ($5. 
with  David  Huntley).  Due  in 
December  are  “My  Wonderful 
World  of  Golf”  (with  Tony 
Penna.  $4.95)  and  “Golf  Pro 
For  God”  (with  Johnny  Spence. 
$4.95). 

Jim  Atkins  and  Leo  Willette, 
former  newspaper  and  television 
reporters,  are  authors  of  “Film¬ 
ing  Tv  News  and  Documen¬ 
taries”  (Atkins-Willette,  4323 
32nd  Rd.  So.,  Arlington,  Va. 
22206.  $5.95).  The  book  predicts 
the  future  of  television  news 
and  discusses  how  PR  men  can 
work  with  news  directors  in 
developing  stories.  More  than 
200  newsmen  are  quoted.  Mr. 
Atkins  is  now  a  public  relations 
assistant  with  the  American 
Trucking  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Mr.  Willette  is  a 
PR  executive  with  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization. 

Scott  C.  S.  Stone,  assistant 
city  editor,  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser,  is  the  author  of  a  novel, 
“The  Coasts  of  War,”  story  of 
the  junk  fleet  operating  off  Viet 
Nam,  which  Pyramid  Books, 
New  York,  will  publish. 


Lynn  Purchases 
Family’s  Paper 
In  Kansas 

lOLA,  Kans. 

The  lola  Register,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Charles  F.  Scott 
family  since  1962,  has  been  sold 
to  Emerson  E.  Lynn  Jr.,  a  third 
generation  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  according  to  Angelo  Scott, 
publisher. 

Mr.  Lynn  recently  sold  the 
Bowie  CTex.)  News,  which  he 
has  operated  since  1958.  He  will 
take  over  control  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter  Jan.  1  and  will  be  president 
and  majority  stockholder  of  a 
new  corporation,  lola  Register 
Publishing  Co.  Inc.  Hack  Hast¬ 
ings,  who  has  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  paper  since  1961, 
will  be  vicepresident  and  a 
minority  stockholder. 

Mr.  Lynn,  a  University  of 
Chicago  graduate,  was  at  one 
time  state  editor  for  the  Wichita 
Beacon.  He  then  became  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Humboldt 
(Kans.)  Union  until  he  bought 
the  Bowie  News  in  1958.  His 
father  was  successively  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  city  editor  of  the 
Register.  He  retired  from  the 
paper  214  years  ago. 


^  HOW  CAN  I  TEll\ 
^  WHAT’S  GOING  ON  J 
t  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  / 
^  BUSINESS? 


^  LOOK  IN  \ 
/  E&P.  HONEY.  • 
I  I’M  NO  FORTUNE  • 
TELLER. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  CDUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1C022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher; 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 
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Obituary 


Ri  Fi's  Stanley  Woodwari), 
71,  sports  editor  of  the  AVw 
York  Herald  Tribune,  1937  to 
1948  and  1959  to  1962;  in  the 
interim  a  sports  columnist  for 
Mewhouse  Newspapers;  foe  of 
sloppy  jargon  in  sports  writing; 
started  as  a  reporter  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. ;  authority  on  foot- 
l>all,  creator  of  Ivy  League 
denomination  for  eastern  col¬ 
leges;  Nov.  29. 

•  *  * 

Frank  Thayer,  75,  emeritus 
prafessor  of  Journalism  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Wisconsin;  author 
of  textbooks  on  the  law  and  the 
press;  Nov.  26. 

*  *  * 

Francis  P.  Crotty,  .56,  state 
editor  of  the  Worcester  ( Mass. ) 
Telegram  and  Gazette  for  17 
years  until  he  retired  three 
years  ago;  Nov.  28. 

«  *  * 

J.  Richard  Banks,  .55,  as.so- 
ciate  director  of  the  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  News  Bureau,  former 
newspaperman;  Nov.  28. 

«  *  * 

William  S.  Coward,  67,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  photographer; 


George  T.  Maxwell,  67,  car¬ 
toonist  and  reporter  who  had 
worked  on  several  newspapers 
across  the  country;  recently,  in 
Phoenix. 

*  *  * 

Herman  Hancock,  67,  Atlan¬ 
ta  (Ga.)  Constitution  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  whose  stories 
helped  to  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1931;  Nov.  21. 

*  *  * 

Dana  Brannan,  81,  a  New 
York  Times  reporter  for  38 
years  before  he  retired  in  1956; 
Nov.  23,  in  Florida. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Mae  Wolff  Stabler,  52, 
director  of  information  for  the 
Sew  York  Herald  Tribune;  wife 
of  C.  Norman  Stabler,  a  former 
financial  editor  of  the  paper; 
Nov.  26. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Marvin  H.  Cole,  64,  the 
former  Marion  Mann,  Buffalo 
( N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  re- 
l)orter;  Nov.  22. 

Lbs  Wagner,  61,  a  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  News  and  columnist  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror; 
Nov.  22. 

*  *  • 

Maurice  R.  Kane,  59,  former 
public  relations  man  in  govern¬ 
ment  service,  a  member  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News- Ameri¬ 
can  staff ;  Nov.  28. 

«  *  * 

Irving  L.  Stansell,  69,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot  for  45  years; 
Nov.  17. 


Mrs.  Taylor  Dies 

Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Leila  SjTnington  Goode 
Taylor,  76,  mother  of  Robert  L. 
Taylor,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bidletin,  and 
Stuart  S.  Taylor,  publisher  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  died  Nov.  25  at  her 
home  in  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 
Her  husband,  R.  E.  Lee  Taylor, 
was  an  architect  in  Baltimore 
until  his  death  in  1952.  Mrs. 
Taylor  is  also  survived  by  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Robert  McLean,  wife 
of  the  chairman  of  the  hoaj-d  of 
the  Bulletin. 

• 

Stricken  at  Meetings 

Toronto 

Thomas  F.  Fortune,  credit 
manager  of  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
collapsed  in  the  newspaper’s 
conference  room  and  died  Nov. 
17  while  being  taken  to  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  Mr.  Fortune, 
47,  was  about  to  address  a  de¬ 
partmental  meeting  when  he  was 
overcome  by  a  heart  seizure. 

'  *  *  % 

Meyer  Zolotareff,  67,  retired 
labor  editor  of  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can,  who  joined  the  paper  in 
1924;  Nov.  16. 

«  *  * 

Clarke  Ward,  48,  reporter 
for  the  Anchorage  (Alaska) 
Daily  News  and  formerly  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune;  Nov.  16. 

*  *  4 

Sol  Padlibsky,  63,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  columnist; 
Nov.  16. 

*  *  « 

Gregory  Greene.  64,  who 
moved  to  Helena,  Mont,  six 
months  ago  after  a  long  career 
as  a  reporter  for  newspapers  in 
various  sections  of  the  country; 
Nov.  11. 

4  4  4 

Alvin  A.  Leventhal.  59,  a 
member  of  the  Retail  Division  of 
the  General  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Seri pps- Howard  News¬ 
papers  since  1945;  Nov.  23. 

William  Edw.ard  Elms,  39. 
president  of  Goodwfin-Ellis  Ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C.;  Nov.  22. 

4  4  4 

O.  Leigh  Spencer,  81,  retired 
(1947)  publisher  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Province; 

Nov.  23. 

*  •  « 

Morgan  Howard,  treasurer 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  when  he  retired  in 
1958  after  40  years  of  service 
in  the  Hearst  Organization; 
Nov.  26. 

♦  *  * 

Niles  W.  Von  Wettberg,  52, 
a  senior  editor  of  Newsweek 
magazine;  on  the  staff  for  31 
yeai-s,  following  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  B  r  id  g  e  p  o  r  t 
(Conn.)  Post;  Nov.  29. 
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iVeicspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
(X>8es.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newsiiaiter- -it’s  the  i>er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  4RS5S 


VERNON  V.  PAINE  I 

Quality  ne\vs|Mii>ers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif..  91711 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  | 
l>aper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase.  ' 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads-  | 
den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  .546-3357. 

The  DIAL  Aitency,  1503  Nar.areth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 

CONFIDEN’nAL  INIXIRMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
VV.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  9.3001 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa.  Ariz.  Ph :  (AC  602)  964-2431. 

NEW’SPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
Inc.,  provides  exiterienced  Kuidance  in 
iiurchasine  and  settine  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama 
City,  Fla.,  32401.  ' 

.SALBS-FINANCING-APPRAISALS  , 

P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers'  Service  1 

Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402  ' 

tXINFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATION.S  | 

for  purchase  and  sale  of  | 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  States  I 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO.  ' 

Duismt  Circle  Build'np 
Washinifton.  D.C.  20036  ' 

(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311  j 

I  Neti'spapers  For  Sale  j 

j  BILL  MATTHEW,  New8pai>er  Broker.  I 
;  129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunetlin.  Fla..  1 
I  has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies  j 
i  available  in  the  Midwest  ami  Southeast. 

I  Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966  ' 

:  CALITORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  , 

I  in  excwtionally  sound  area,  (kxxl 
■  i>lant  —  profitable.  interestinK  area. 
$24.(M)0  down  includes  acets.  receivable, 
minimum  working  capital  neetlol. 
Grossini;  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  .Anaheim. 
Calif..  92805. 

1  IOWA  WEEKLIES.  urossinK  $20M  to  j 
$I75M.  Duane  C.  GriRits.  c  o  Hopkins 
Real  Estate,  New  London.  Iowa.  52645. 

OFFSET  &  LETTERPRESS.  prinU  22 
papers  and  shoppers  in  the  heart  of 
Disneyland.  A.  C.  Santo,  840  NottinK- 
ham  Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla.,  32803. 

WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly, 
exclusive  in  its  munici|>ality.  New 
press — fine  equipment — hitfh  )iotential. 
$40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  .A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 

1  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  third  year. 

I  conservative.  D.  C.  area— 10,000  circu¬ 
lation — no  plant.  Box  961,  Editor  & 

'  Publisher.  I 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Weekly  srroup.  Gross 
$80,000.  Price  $40,000.  Excellent 
terms  to  qualified  buyer. 

2.  PACIFIC  NORTHWE.<T  (VfTset 
weekly.  Volume  $7,). 000.  Price  $40.. 
oiMi.  Terms  available. 

JACK  L.  .STOLL  &  ,ASSO<  I ATE.S 
6381  HollywtMsI  BImI. 
lais  Anireles.  California.  9002S 


JEWISH  WP7EKLA'.  excluai\e  in  n 
witle  circulation  area.  No  plant  aotsl 
printing  rate.  Grosses  $100,900;  only 
.$18, two  down.  Profitable;  hiehly-re- 
spected:  i>aid  circulation.  Jos.  A.  Sny¬ 
der.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  .An.'iheim. 
Calif..  92805. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Lin*  Rates,  Each 
CoRsecutive  Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Paysklt  wltk 
ordtr)  4  timet  <9  80$  per  line  CKk 
msertien;  3  times  ®  90$;  2  9  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50$ 
for  box  service  and  count  at  1  addi¬ 
tional  lina  in  your  copy.  3  linaa  minimaai. 
Air-mail  tcrvice  on  blind  adi  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 
Do  not  land  irreplacuble  clippinpt, 
etc.  in  reiponse  to  Help  Wanted  adt 
until  direct  requait  it  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  bi  retpontibit  for  thiir 
return. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS! 

4  timet  @  $1.25  per  line  each  intcrliee; 
3  timu  •  $1.25:  2  9  $1.45;  1  tiei 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50$  for  bat 
tervice  and  count  at  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  linet  minimum.  Air-mail 
ttrvice  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  Tht  uti  of 
ruitt.  boldface,  cutt  or  other  decoratioet 
changet  your  clattified  ad  to  "clattiSid 
ditplay.”  The  rate  for  Clattified  Ditplt)i 
it  S2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  caluma 
inch  minimum  tpace. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  clattified  advertiting  it  itt  in  6-pgint 
type.  Advartitementt  tet  complettly  in 
^peint  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  linat, 
without  white  space,  ditplay  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (Ml 
rate  chvt  ef  wioui  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  txampli 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  timet  the  classified  lini 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  spate 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signatura 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-poMt 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  al 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  at 
insertions. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY,  5:00  PM. 

Count  five  average  words  to  the  line,  fie 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Edilor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avu.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plato  2-7050. 
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announcements 

StncgpaperK  Fur  Sale 


Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


WESTKRN  CX).-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
weekly.  MiHlem  letterpress  plant  ttroes- 
inft  ul>out  $100>M  ;  retail  sales  indicate 
potenti.il  $150-M.  $125,000  with  $30,000 
cash  (imvn  includes  accounts  receivable. 
This  i.s  one  of  the  l>est  I  have  seen. 
Jos.  .\.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker, 
2234  E.  Uomneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif., 
>|2SU5. 

Husiness  Opportunities 
PUBLISHER 

with  suiislantial  capital — excellent  writ¬ 
ing  background,  news,  iiolitics,  edi¬ 
torials.  features,  management  —  wants 
executive  supervision  good  daily.  East, 
South,  Southwest.  Solid,  mature  judg¬ 
ment:  cost-wise,  proht-minded.  Write 
in  confiilence  to  Box  312,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Books— Out  Of  Print  Books 

OUT-(lK-PRINT  BOOKS  IXICATEI) 
H.  I).  Pedersen  Co..  Box  116, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

WEEKLY  STAMP  NEWS  COLUMN. 
600-900  words  with  photos.  Detjen 
Philatelic  News,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y. 

■TOM  AND  TILLIE  VISION”— new 
1-col.  and  2-col.  TV  cartoons  that  are 
DIFFERENT!  Daily  or  weekly.  Write 
for  samples,  rates.  Box  326,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HLLERS  wmi  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  tind  comiiosing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  94101 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.  W.  since  1900 


Newspa|)er  Press  Installations 
MOVING  -REPAIRING  -TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


Composing  Room 


FONT  18A116  SPARTAN,  L.  &  B.. 
cut  72  main,  like  new,  $167.50 ;  Font 
6A426,  Excelsior/Memphis  b.,  excel¬ 
lent,  $125.00;  ^14  Universal  mold, 

like  new,  $50.00.  All  guaranteed.  Semi 
on  approval.  E.  L.  Wilkinson,  1416  W. 
6th  St.,  Anderson.  Indiana  46016. 

GOING  OFFSET?  Excellent  buy  and 
immediate  delivery  of  bViden  JusU>- 
writer  Recorder,  new,  14-pt.  Commer¬ 
cial  face.  Cash,  terms  nr  lease.  Penin¬ 
sula  Press,  123  W.  Market  St.,  Salis- 
burg,  Md.,  21801.  Phone  301-749-3732. 

bXlR  SALE:  TWO  IJNOLITE.  main 
magazine,  lower  splits,  with  90  chan¬ 
nels.  Very  good  condition.  For  sale 
$100  each.  Inquire:  Ontario  Argus- 
Observer,  Ontario,  Oregon  97914. 

INTERTYPB  G.4,  42  PICA  with  quml- 
der  2218,360.  Must  sell  to  make  room. 
Any  reasonable  offer  will  be  accepted. 
CENTRAL  TYPE,  1711  Vine  St.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103.  (AC  215) 
IX)  8-7350. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  bXlRMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles-  $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin.  North  Carolina.  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  8.35-1513 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  tier  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14* — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  tmly. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

TWO  TASOPE’  Mark  II  Powderless 
Etchers.  20  x  24  in.  plate  size.  G<xkI 
condition.  $1150  Ea.  Canton  Graphic 
Arts,  Canton,  Ohio.  Call  456-9868. 

FAIRCHILD  CADET,  S5-line  screen,  in 
I  excellent  condition,  $1500.0(1.  McC<x>k 
j  Daily  Gazette,  McCook,  Nebr.,  69001. 

i  Presses  &  Machinery 

I  AVAlLe\BLE  IMMflDlATELY 

I  Six  units,  2  double  folders,  underfed 
I  R.  Hoe  super  i)r<xluction.  anti-friction. 
Has  color  deck,  reverse  couplings,  com- 
idete  stereotype:  rated  at  50.000  IPH. 
Built  1940. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  .5-5458 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotyiws — Intertypes-  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  136  (Thurch  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  In  in  your  selected  i>osition 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75.- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  In  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STEREOTYPE 
PRESS  DRIVES 
PRESS  COMPONENTS 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  .St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4,590 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zont  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


hX)K  SAL£— Three  units  Goss  hifth 
si>ee(l  low  construction  en<l  feed  press. 

,  Up  to  24  patres  straight  run.  48  paifres 
collect.  Double  64-pnge  folder- -23-9/ 16 
cutoff  (9  col.)  68-72''  max.  roll.  AnKle 
I  bar  and  web  detector  on  every  unit. 

I  Four  new  form  rollers.  One  Cline  100 
h.p.  motor.  Electric  eye  control  board 
for  100  h.p.  motor.  Contact  Jack  Ken¬ 
ner,  Mechanical  Superintendent,  The 
Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio,  45802. 

GOSS  DUPLEX  UNIT  TUBUIJVR 
I  Nine  units,  heavy  duty  foUler,  3  color 
.  humps,  2  reverses,  2  more  sections  can 
I  be  reversed.  Underfed  units  built  and 
adde<l  from  1936  to  1945.  All  stereo. 

I  Speed  38.000  IPH. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBUI-.j\R 
16  paire  2  to  1,  400  series:  complete 
I  with  stereo  equipment.  Available  now.  ' 
I  Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  .W>458 

I  STRAIGHT  MATTER  UNIT 
Intertype,  single  magazine,  thoroughly 
1  rebuilt  in  Star  Parts  factory  1962.  with 
1  Autosetter  highsiieed  operating  unit, 
j  Star  hydraulic  quadder  and  standard 
I>erforator.  All  electric.  Like  new.  Cost 
I  $15,900;  will  take  40%  off.  Going  offset.  I 
■fHE  TIMES-JOURNAL 
'  (5obleskill,  New  York  12043  1 

Phone:  218-234-2515 

23  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
I  23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
I  4  Cabs,  w/Mats  (Send  for  Listi 
j  Model  .5 — 8 — 31  Linotypes 
I  Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  Cutter  21'.. 

I  APF.'X  ITG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 
210  Elizal)eth  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10012 
(AC  212)  966-0070 

8-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
Arch  type  units,  2  double  folders. 
22^",  3  color  humps.  2-100  H.P.  AC 
drives,  reels  and  tensions. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.  .Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

YOU  MAY  NEVER  GET  A 
BUY  LIKE  THIS  AGAIN 
Model  "E"  DUPLEX  press,  “1500 
complete  w/motor,  rollers  &  cha.se8. 
First  $2,500  check  takes  it.  Can  l>e 
seen.  Contact  Morris  Schwartz.  37 
Warren  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007.  Phone 
WO  4-1370. 

ONE  CUTLER  -  HAMMER  newspaiier 
conveyor,  excellent  operating  condi¬ 
tion-overall  length  34  feet  6  inches. 
Priced  right  for  quick  cash  sale.  Con- 
I  tact:  W.  E.  Page.  The  Bradenton  Her¬ 
ald.  Bradenton,  Florida,  33305. 

16- PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY  PRESS,  com¬ 
plete  with  full  stereo — running  daily — 
a  real  sacrifice  at  $3500.00.  McCook 
Daily  Gazette,  McCook,  Nebr..  69001. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


COLE  POLDERS 

’4.  ’/»•  comb,  can  GLUE  F'OLD, 

■TRIM  product  in  one  operation.  24,- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  ('ity 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  73104  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

STA-HI  MASTER  ROUTER  23,»,* 
cut-off,  now  available.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho  83701. 

ff'anted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSBrS 
COMPLETE  PI^NTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
.STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y'..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


USFID  F'AiaCTHLD  NF:WS-K1NG.  or 
Goss  Community  2/-unit  Web  Offset 
press.  F'riden  Juatowriters.  Box  779, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

(nJTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

‘*Ne\vspai>er  I'ress  Erector**’ 

11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Ca)if. 

PRESS,  color  hump  and  n  double  form¬ 
er  (3  to  2)  folder.  Two  units  the 
equivalent  of  the  Scott  Unit  drive. 
veare<l  app.  52  M.  40  HP  DC  drive. 
90°  staRffer,  compression  lock  up,  60° 
l>evel,  22%  cut  off.  double  width.  Bal¬ 
loon  formers,  reels  and  pasters.  Color 
hump  and  attachments.  Contact  Phil 
Turner,  Citizen-News.  1545  North  Wil¬ 
cox,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028. 

USED  GOSS  SUBURBAN  or  VAN¬ 
GUARD  22  wanted.  2  or  3  units.  Side 
resrister  Goss  only.  Write  complete  in¬ 
formation  includinR  price  to  Box  910. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


For  Your  Surplus  Equipment  I 

Presently  need  Wood  Pony  Auto-  i 
plates,  semi-cylindrical  routers  and  ' 
Sta-Hl  Master  Formers — especially  i 
231*8"  cut-off.  I 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  8.  Mo. 
(816)  Ha.  1-5364 


WANTED:  GE  100-HP  OR  75-HP 
Newspap^T  Press  Motor  Drive.  AC  220V 
3P  600.  Box  948,  Editor  &  iSiblisher. 

WE  WOULD  CONSIDER  BUYING  en¬ 
tire  useii  offset  plant  for  weekly  news- 
pni>er:  8  or  12-paRe  press.  Write  to: 
W^illiams  Newspaper  Co..  1520  Grand 
Ave.,  Spencer.  Iowa  51301. 

TUBULAR  CASTING  BOX  with 
vacuum  attachment,  tubuhar  Finishing 
Machine,  Chipping  Stand,  Mat  Roller  & 
Scorcher  in  Rood  operatinj?  condition. 
Bo.\  968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 
TO  BUY 


6  press  ueits  with  2  or  3  color 
humps,  balloon  foldors,  reols. 
Prefer  23^,"  cot-^.  Speed  4S 
fo  50,000.  Not  ovor  10  to  IS 
years  old.  Must  bo  ovoiloble  by 
January  1,  1967. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Editor  sc  publisher  for  December  4,  1965 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


FACULTY  VACANCY 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  wants  a  person  between  36  and  45.  at 
$12,000  or  more  for  nine  months  plus  $2400  if  summer  teachine  is  available, 
as  associate  professor  of  journalism  lieirinninR  in  September,  1966.  This  is  a 
quest  for  the  exceptional,  literate,  energetic  person,  one  of  superior  ability 
and  backitround.  capable  of  painstakinq  work,  willinK  to  undertake  task 
of  development  of  small  news-editorial  sequence  (107  majors  includinR 
freshmen)  into  more  inclusive  proifrain.  Should  have  Ph.D.  and  three  to 
five  years’  of  metropolitan  newspaper  or  wire-service  experience,  and 
should  be  devoted  to  idea  of  liberal  education  and  of  exacting:  professional 
academic  trainini;.  Needs  ftood  college  teachinit  experience  and  should  be 
at  present  employed  on  reputable  journalism  faculty.  Reputation  as  teacher, 
scholar,  and  writer  important.  Scholarly  publication  of  (trmt  value.  Quarters 
and  general  conditions  and  frinire  emoluments  trood;  journalism  library 
excellent;  proirram  accredited  by  ACEJ  10  years.  Please  write  in  confidence, 
if  you  do  not  think  above  is  too  much  to  ask,  Kivinjt  detail  about  self 
physically  and  philosophically  (and  political  and  economic  ideas  if  you 
wish) ;  include  weight,  height,  photograph,  personal  family  circumstances, 
transcripts  of  all  graduate  and  undergraduate  work,  and  story  of  newspaper 
background  and  academic  experience.  Please  do  not  write  unless  you  are  a 
person  of  sui>erior  achievement  or  potential. 

Communicate  with: 

Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism 
The  University  of  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  87106 


.4dnumstratire  I 

ACCOUNTANT-BrSINBSS  MANAGER. 
Immediate  opening  on  16,50(1  daily 
newspaper.  Capable  of  taking  full 
charge  of  accounting.  Will  work  with 
present  Accountant-Business  Manager 
who  is  retiring  in  spring.  Prefer  ai>- 
plicant  from  New  England.  Apply  in 
confidence  giving  full  details,  education, 
experience,  age.  salary  exjiecteil.  refer¬ 
ences  and  availability  date  to:  Business 
Manager.  Nashua  Telegraph.  60  Main  | 
St.,  Nashua.  N.H.  03060.  I 

Circulation 

40,000  DAILY,  Zone  2 — booming  area — 
needs  experienced  circulation  man  who 
knows  mail,  carrier,  subscription  boost¬ 
ing  techniques.  High  salary,  bonus  an>l 
fringes.  Box  799.  Editn-  (e  Puhr«her 

('IRtTULATION  MANAGER  for  ag¬ 
gressive  Wisconsin  daily.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  an  assistant  circulation  | 
manager  to  bead  his  own  department  I 
and  “show  his  stuff.”  Send  references, 
salary  requirements,  etc.,  to  Box  S52. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  large 
suburban  daily.  Must  be  quitlifie<l 
(ABC)  cairier  boy.  dealer,  motor  i 
route  operation  and  promotion.  South-  I 
ern  California  area.  Good  salary,  in¬ 
centive.  fringes.  Box  S99.  Editor  &  ; 
Publisher.  I 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER. 
Morning  home  delivery  experience  in  i 
the  field  "a  must."  Send  details  of  | 
experience  and  salary  requirements  to  ■ 
Box  919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER  —  ; 
Complete  charge  of  6-day  morning  pa-  ' 
I)er  in  the  Bast.  Real  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Box  917,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  \ 

N.C.  STATE  NEWSPAPER  has  in-  i 
dependent  agency-dealership  opening  j 
for  alert,  energetic  circulator  with  suc¬ 
cessful  competitive  experience  record. 
Must  be  capable  of  handling  carrier 
and  motor  route  organisation  of  150 
accounts.  We  are  looking  for  a  man 
who  prefers  sales  and  organisation 
building  to  bookkeeping.  Substantial 
income  to  start.  Growing  industrial 
area  with  great  potential  for  increase 
of  ciieulution  and  profit.  Must  be 
hondable.  .Send  complete  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  884,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Responsi¬ 
ble  cut  to  join  high-grade  staff  of  15,- 
000,  6-day  daily.  C3iart  Area  1.  Solid, 
growth  concern.  Second  newspaiter 
property  and  other  interests  augment 
opportunities.  Box  960,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li^er. 


Circulation 

CM-GEaJERAL  MANAGER  for  Ixiom- 
ing  competitive  15-20.000  daily.  Only 
those  experienced  in  promoting  circula¬ 
tion  need  apply.  A  man  also  caimble  of 
overseeing  entire  n|>eration  and  showing 
leadership  qualities  in  the  absence  of 
publisher  can  earn  top  salary,  circula¬ 
tion  gains  bonus  and  profit-sharing. 
Ninety  percent  carrier  delivered  in  one 
of  top  suburban  communities  on  mid- 
Atlantic  seaboard.  All  applications  held 
in  strictest  confidence,  as  a  presently 
employed  successful  circulation  man¬ 
ager  is  i>rol>ably  our  man.  Full  resume 
in  first  letter.  Write  Box  950,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ClasKified  Advertising 

FLORIDA  DAILY  seeking  experienced 
classified  and  display  advertising  sales¬ 
men.  Excellent  salary  and  bonus;  fine 
working  conditions  in  new  plant.  Ex¬ 
panding  market — progressive  newspa- 
l>er.  Our  employes  know  of  this  ad.  All 
replies,  held  in  strictest  confidence.  Box 
858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELEPHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
We  want  an  experience<l  classified  per¬ 
son  to  take  over  the  duties  of  training 
and  supervising  our  classified  telephone 
operation  of  20  girls.  Supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  We  are  a  metro- 
|K>litan  evening  and  Sunday,  locate<l  in 
the  most  desirable  place,  in  Chart  Area 
4.  to  live.  Box  838.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  all-around  ex- 
I>erience<l  man  to  become  assistant 
class!  fie<i  manager  on  active  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  combination.  Chart 
.■\rea  2.  Must  lie  able  to  handle  staff 
of  seven  outside  salesmen  and  sixteen- 
liosition  teleiihone  room.  Large  classi- 
fieiUlisplay  volume.  Starting  salary 
oiien.  Position  will  lead  to  classifietl 
manager's  job.  Write  details  of  ex¬ 
perience.  education,  family  status  and 
minimum  salary  acceptable.  Box  894, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED;  CLASSII-TE'D  MANAGER 
With  “A  Tiger  in  His  Tank.” 
Large  eastern  metroiwlitan  daily  and 
Sunday  in  highly-competitive  market 
has  oiiening  fur  proven  organizer  and 
producer.  Work  with  strongly-oriented 
classified  management  who  believes 
classified  might  well  account  for  59% 
of  newspapers  total  revenue  within  next 
10  years.  Great  potential  for  sdert,  ag¬ 
gressive,  creative  CAM  or  assistant 
(TAM  with  solid  background  in  ALL 
phases  of  classified.  Substantial  five- 
figure  salary  PLUS  lucrative  bonus 
arrangement.  (If  1966  growth  parallels 
1965,  the  CAM  we're  looking  for  could 
buy  a  new  Cadillac  with  his  bonus). 
Write  in  confidence  giving  complete 
resume.  Box  924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


Classifleid  Aidvertising 
MANAGER 

sSeven-iiay  newKpa|>er,  Area  2.  leadinK 
in  volume  in  its  now  runnin^r 

more  than  7-miMion  lines.  We  are 
HearchinfT  for  a  man  who  in  thoroufrhly 
experienced  in  all  phases  and  who  can 
direct  and  train  a  staff  of  ilO  idione  and 
outside  sales  iieople.  Salary  of  $20,000 
plus  lionus  opportunity  for  effective  re¬ 
sults.  Write  to  Box  955»  {klitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ASSISTANT 
AD  MANAGER 

East  Coast  Daily  and  Sunday 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  classified 
manager  of  small  daily  or  an  assist¬ 
ant  ready  to  move  up.  Must  be  con¬ 
versant  with  all  aspects  of  classified 
advertising  and  Phone  Room  operation, 
plus  ability  to  supervise. 

Attractive  salary,  benefits,  etc. 
Interviews  (confidential)  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  during  Northeastern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Asso.  meeting 
Jan.  9  to  11,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel, 
Montreal,  or  SCAMA  Business  Con¬ 
ference  Jan.  23  to  26  Chamberlin  Hotel. 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Write  Box  936,  Elditor  &  PuV'iisher. 

SALESMAN 

Major  metropolitan  newspaT«r— highly 
comi)etitive  (Zone  2) — seeks  aggressive, 
exiierienced  man.  Excellent  oT>portunity 
for  growth.  Box  946,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  needed  by 
Jan.  1.  Elxcellent  living  and  working 
conditions  —  fine  schools  —  expanding 
economy.  Good  salary,  benefits.  Pro¬ 
gressive  12-M  Northern  Indiana  daily. 

!  Send  resume,  experience,  references  to 
Box  860,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN  with  at  least  2  years' 

I  experience  tor  5,000  circulation  Cali- 
'  fornia  offset  daily.  Attractive  area.  Op- 
I  portunity  to  advance  later.  Send  re- 
I  sume  to  Box  880,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

j  QUALIFIED  RETAIL  AD  MANAGERS 
for  daily  and  shopper  operation  South¬ 
ern  California.  Ebccellent  salary,  in¬ 
centive  and  fringes.  Include  full  in¬ 
formation  first  letter.  Box  874,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AI)  MAN  from  La.,  Miss.,  Texas,  Ark., 
or  general  area  wanted  to  fill  newly- 
create<l  4th  txjsition  on  retail  ad  stafi. 
Should  have  1  to  3  years’  strong  sales 
experience  and  history  of  quality  lay¬ 
outs  ;  must  speak  and  write  gram¬ 
matically.  Age:  24-30.  Salary,  commis¬ 
sions,  car  allowance,  life  and  hospitali¬ 
zation  insurance.  Ebccellent  opportunity 
to  liecome  ad  manager  and  eventually 
to  acquire  daily  newspaper  ownership 
and  publishing  status.  Write  or  call ; 
Roliert  D.  Miller,  Publisher,  The  Jen¬ 
nings  (La.)  Daily  News.  Phone  824- 
I  3011  days:  824-9475  nights.  (AC  318). 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN.  Top  siwt 
establishe<l  New  Jersey  weekly.  .$8  to 
$10,000  plus  incentives.  Box  93:5.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  coun¬ 
ty-seat  daily  with  Sunday.  Strong  on 
sales,  promotion  and  community  activi¬ 
ties.  Management  potential.  Full 
resume  to  Ben  F.  Weir,  Pub.,  Nevada 
Daily  Mail,  Nevada,  Mo.,  64772. 

NO  YANKEE  INHIBITIONS 
Young  publisher — Young  newspaper — 
Young  salesman.  We  have  first  two. 
You're  the  thinl  if  a  college  grad  lying 
awake  with  creativity,  administrative 
instinct.  Competitive  determination, 
some  experience  well  rewarded  by  New 
England's  fastest-growing  weekly.  Sub¬ 
urban  newspaper’s  gross  up  to  59%  in 
one  year.  If  you  can  keep  the  pace, 
send  clips,  background,  to  Box  949, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  ADVER'nSING  SALEI.SMAN 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
capable  experienced  representative.  Elx- 
perience  on  metropolitan  daily  inpferred 
tmt  not  essential.  We  offer  opi'ortunity 
and  excellent  fringe  lienefits. 

Salary  commensurate  with  exierience 
and  ability  :  also  attractive  commission 
and  l>onus  arrangement. 

Please  write  details  of  education,  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  first  letter  to: 

Personnel  Director 
THE  (7INCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
617  Vine  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  45202 


RETAIL  AD  SALEISMAN,  experienced, 
aggressive,  capable  good  copy  writing, 
layout.  Modern  air-conditione<F  offices. 
Progressive,  growing  community  offers 
excellent  family  location,  .\fternoon 
daily,  15,000  circ.  Attractive  salary, 
pension  plan,  hospitalization,  life  in¬ 
surance.  Give  details  first  letter  to 
D.  F.  Daubel,  The  News-Messenger, 
Fremont,  Ohio  43420. 


WE  NEED  AN  EXPEIRIENCED,  ag- 
gressive  advertising  manager  for  our 
large  county-seat  weekly.  Make  layouts, 
write  copy  and  SEL1<.  .Salary  open. 
Zone  5.  'A' rite  fully.  Box  945.  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EailTOR  for  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  News  Bureau.  Cover  hu¬ 
manities,  behavioral  sciences.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching  would  lie  desiraUa 
Details  to  Don  McQuillen,  University 
News  Service,  3  B.  Market,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  .52240. 

BRIGHT.  SELF-STARTING  Reporter 
for  high-quality  Zone  2  afternoon  daily. 
Excellent  pay,  working  conditions;  6- 
day,  37*/4  hour  week.  Plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  professional  growth,  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  818,  Editor  &  Publish- 


Ea^ITOR-REPORTER.  28-40.  6-M  daily: 
all  newsroom  skills.  Area  .5.  Box  S42, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED.  FAST.  ACCURATE 
Copy  Desk  man  wanted  for  medium¬ 
sized  upstate  New  York  evening  paper. 
Box  844,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

FrXPERIENCEnj  POLICE  REn>ORTER 
— Good  salary,  fringe  benefits  and  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions.  University 
city.  Write:  Managing  Eklitor.  The 
State  Journal,  Lansing,  Mich.,  48919. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  city  editor  or 
slot  man  to  teach  reporting  and  copy¬ 
reading.  Box  841,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  person  who  can 
write,  handle  wire,  to  become  news 
etlitor  small  daily  in  central  U.S.  Ex¬ 
cellent  spot  for  man  or  woman  wl» 
wants  more  responsible  position.  This 
can  be  the  job  you'll  want  to  stay  wi^. 
Retirement  and  other  benefits.  Write 
Box  855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RE3PORTER  for  award-winning  daily 
in  Illinois.  Features  and  general  assign¬ 
ments  :  ability  with  camera  helpful. 
Send  resume,  clippings,  salary  required 
to  Box  854,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WESTEHIN  PENNSYLVANIA  25.000 
evening  daily  seeks  general  assignmrat 
reporter.  Prefer  Western  Pennsylvanian 
and  must  be  college  graduate.  Exijep- 
ence  not  essential.  Young,  congenial 
staff.  Write  Editor,  Butler  Eagle,  But¬ 
ler,  Pa..  16001. 


MEDICAL  WRITER 

National  professional  maqazine  seeks 
experienced  news  writer.  Midwest  lo¬ 
cation.  Medical  science  background 
and  interest  desirable.  All  replies 
treated  in  strict  confidence.  Submit 
resume. 

BOX  870 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  4,  1965 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


WIKF;  i;DITOR  for  Zone  6  daily.  Some 
experience  or  degree  required.  Good 
opportunity  and  location.  Send  resume, 
clipa.  ."ulary  required  to  Box  832.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  I'ublisher. 

WRITIiR  interested  in  science  and 
medicine  for  well  established  bi-weekly 
medical  maKazine,  circulatingr  to  all 
praeticmgr  physicians  in  U.S.  Send 
Resume.  Reply  to  Personnel  Office. 
Modern  Medicine  Publications.  4016 
West  65th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota,  55424. 

AFTEKNOON  daily  in  collegre  town 
needs  replacement  on  5-man  staff  due 
to  retirement  of  35-year  veteran.  Salary 
in  line  with  qualifications.  W.  W, 
Keith,  Courier,  Winfield,  Kans.,  67156. 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  45202,  has  an  opening  for  an  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  with  a  minimum  of  2 
years,  catalogrinfc  experience  in  the 
news  field.  This  person  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  catalogingr,  classifying: 
and  indexing  news  material;  typing 
required.  Must  be  able  to  assume  a 
share  of  the  administrative  duties ; 
some  night  work.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Excellent  company  bene¬ 
fits  such  as  pension  plan,  profit-shar¬ 
ing.  etc.  Contact  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  aggrressive  daily. 
Prefer  Midwesterner,  30  to  40.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  to  head  competent 
staff.  Editor,  Free  Press,  Mankato, 
Minn.,  56002. 

OOPYRBADER— seasoned — not  a  be¬ 
ginner — but  capable  and  experienced 
in  handling  top  news  stories.  We  want 
a  person  who  is  professionally  mature, 
will  merit  promotion,  and  has  a  solid 
scholastic  background.  Please  include 
references.  We  offer  an  attractive  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits.  Metropolitan 
I«per  in  a  Zone  5  city  with  many 
cultural  and  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Box  885,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR 

Number  one  spot  on  60,000  daily  and 
Sunday.  Submit  resumd  to  Donald  S. 
Taylor,  I960  Atlantic  Ave.,  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  08404,  or  phone  215-867- 
7571. 

EXPANDING  Southern  New  EIngland 
daily  needs  local  sports  writer  and 
bureau  reporter.  Box  914,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


Experienced 
REWRITE  MAN 

For  large  metropolitan  daily 
over  200,000  circulation 
needed  immediately; 
also  suburban  reporter-writer. 

Chart  Area  2 

Reply  Box  868,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR-WRITER, 
horizons  limited? 
reach  hundreds  of 
by  editing  weekly 
lications  serving 
Rare  opportunity, 
full  resumd  to  Box 
Usher. 


do  you  find  your 
Would  you  like  to 
thousands  of  pupils 
primary-gTade  pub- 
Gatholic  schools  7 
Salary  open.  Send 
893,  Editor  &  Pub- 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Chart  Area  2 
newspaper  of  13,500.  Excellent  college 
community.  Immediate  opening.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  about  $8,000  annually  .  .  . 
a  newspaper  with  progressive  ideas. 
Send  complete  resumd.  Box  912,  Editor 
&  I^ublisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  fast-growing  6-day 
p.m.  in  sportsman's  paradise  (fishing, 
boating,  hunting,  skiing,  etc.)  of 
Southern  Oregmn.  Job  opening  Jan.  1. 
Combination  post  of  city-wire  editor. 
Circulation  10,000.  Age  30-40.  Ideal 
family  man  spot  in  stable  but  growing 
community.  Send  resume  to  H.  L. 
Ellitt,  Editor,  Courier,  Grants  Pass, 
Oreg.,  97526. 

REPORTER,  young  man  or  woman. 
Prefer  J-<legree.  Great  opportunity  on 
18,000  ABC  twice-weekly  tabloid  in 
booming  North  Jersey  suburbs.  Top 
prize  winner  (11  awards  in  past  year). 
Editorial  int^rity;  high  standards; 
metro-type  editing.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  grow  with  a  growing  newspaper.  If 
available  now,  contact;  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.  Suburban  Trends,  Riverdale,  New 
Jersey  07457. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
weekly  group  of  rural  newspapers  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  Award-win- 
I  ning  newspai>er8  produced  in  central 
I  offset  plant.  Work  on  assignment  to 
I  cover  government,  police  and  feature 
I  work ;  some  night  assignments.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  young  man  with 
I  at  least  2  years’  experience.  Excellent 
I  company  benefits.  Write  to  Box  882, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  experience, 
schooling  and  salary  required.  Will  ar¬ 
range  interview  on  week-end  If  neces¬ 
sary. 

I  SPORTS  EDITOR  to  fill  vacancy  as 
,  director  of  larm  and  talented  staff  on 
metropolitan  afternoon  newspaper  in  a 
competitive  major  league  city.  This  is 
I  a  full-time  management  position  with 
I  commensurate  salary  and,  while  writ- 
1  ing  experience  is  desirable,  we  will 
[  place  broader  stress  on  the  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  manage  imaginatively 
'  and  forcefully,  and  to  produce  for  us 
the  best  sports  section  in  the  country. 

I  Replies  should  contain  full  detail  and 
I  will  l>e  held  in  absolute  confidence.  Box 
I  898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  TOP  PROFESSIONALS  ONLY!  Re- 
I  porters,  desk  man.  radio  news  writer. 

I  New  Jersey.  Resume,  interview  re- 
'  quired.  Top  wages.  Box  916,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

I  WRITERS,  over  100,000  teachers  will 
I  read  what  you  provide  as  editor  of 
'  weekly  publication  reaching  Catholic 
’  school  teachers.  Excellent  future  with 
'  growing  organization.  Salary  open. 

.  Send  full  resumfi  to  Box  903,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

A  fXJPY  DESK  POSITION  that  offers 
'  an  excellent  salary  and  the  opportunity 
I  for  advancement  is  available  on  one  of 
the  top  weeklies  in  Illinois  in  the  Hol¬ 
lister  newsnaper  chain.  The  man  we 
want  is  looking  for  a  position  that  will 
pay  him  well  and  enable  him  to  move 
ahead  in  a  growing  chain  of  six  papers. 
Our  papers  offer  good  fringe  benefits 
and  the  chance  to  work  in  the  dynamic 
suburbs  north  of  Chicago.  Send  replies 
to:  (Tharles  R.  Ixiebbaka,  Managing 
Editor,  Evanston  Review,  1020  Church 
St..  Evanston,  III.,  60201. 


BIXPEHIBNCED  sports  writer-desk 
man  for  44,000  dziily.  Must  bo  ^ie  to 
handle  all  phases  of  sports.  Salary 
open.  Many  fringe  benefits.  Write: 
Jim  Barnhart.  Sports  Editor,  Daily 
Pantagraph,  Bloomington,  HI.,  61702, 
giving  resumd,  salary  needs. 

FLORIDA  A.M.  DAILY  needs  re¬ 
porter.  One  or  two  years'  of  reporting 
experience  desirable.  Send  full  details 
of  training  and  experience,  references, 
salary  required  in  first  letter  to  Box 
895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

general  news  reporter  to 

handle  news  beat  with  emphasis  on 
municipal  governmental  affairs — busi¬ 
ness  and  industry — for  afternoon  daily 
>n  40,000  papulation  city  in  competi¬ 
tive  and  boiming  Northern  Indiana. 
Include  all  details  phis  required  salary 
first  application.  Box  875,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

editor  bc  publisher 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier  will  shortly  have  a 
vacancy  for  an  experienced 
copy  editor.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  employee 
benefits.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential. 

!  Send  resume  to: 

Managing  Editor 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier 
367  Orange  St., 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  06503 
for  December  4,  1965 


CITY  HALL  REPORTER,  experienced, 
for  7-M  Ohio  daily.  Major  lieat.  Box 
934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  OPENING.  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  Top  pay,  pension  and 
other  benefits.  Address:  Herbert  Moss, 
News  Editor. 

DESKMAN  for  4-12  or  12-8  shift  on 
Zone  2  daily  (25,000).  Edit  copy,  write 
heads,  direct  staff  and  do  some  layout 
work.  Liberal  company  benefits.  Box 
943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — I,eading  business  magazine  is 
looking  for  a  man  e<)unlly  at  home  as 
copy  editor  and  rewrite  man.  Familiar¬ 
ity  with  subject  is  less  important  than 
an  alert,  inquiring  mind,  a  feeling  for 
words,  the  ability  to  whip  stories  into 
shape  and  to  top  them  with  vigorous 
heads  and  captions.  This  is  a  career 
opportunity  for  a  man  with  solid  ex¬ 
perience  who  can  think  and  move  fast 
and  wants  to  be  located  in  New  York. 
Salary  $12,000  per  year;  excellent  com¬ 
pany  lienefits.  Send  resume  to  this 
equal  opportunity  employer,  M&F.  Box 
938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  ABC  community  newspa- 
Iier  chain  in  suburban  Chicago — pres¬ 
tige  Chicago  suburb.  Present  editor  tak¬ 
ing  on  other  duties.  Will  have  full  re- 
S|K>nsihility  staff  of  four;  want  edi¬ 
torials  that  take  ixmition.  Box  AA, 
Barrington.  Illinois  60010. 

EXPANSION  has  created  opportunity 
for  young  sports  writer  -year  or  more 
experience — wishing  to  move  up  to  33.- 
000  p.m.  in  Ohio  industrial  city  on 
shores  of  Luke  Erie.  Imagination  and 
desire  vital  to  cover  top  gr^e  scholastic 
athletics  and  dig  for  sharp  features  in 
all  sports ;  some  makeup  work.  Submit 
resume  and  clipping  to  Box  947,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GROWING  DAILY  in  expanding  met¬ 
ropolitan  area— New  Jersey — wants  to 
add  experienced  general  assignment  re- 
imrters  (at  least  3  years  on  newspa- 
Iiers)  to  night  staff.  Box  962,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Have  You  Got  What 
It  Takes  To  Be  The 
MANAGING  EDITOR? 

The  opportunity  to  really  accomplish 
something  is  available  to  the  man  with 
imagination,  energy  and  management 
ability  I  We  are  looking  for  a  young 
but  experienced  news  executive  to  lead 
and  further  stimulate  a  professional 
13-man  staff  in  the  development  of  its 
talents.  We  )>elieve  the  future  of  local 
print  journalism  is  in  the  growth  of 
strong.  well-written  urban-suburban 
weekly  newspapers.  Our  organization 
has  pioneered  this  trend  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  The  man  we  want  may  now  be 
working  in  a  similar  spot  elsewhere,  on 
a  daily  newspaper,  on  a  magazine  or 
in  a  university.  We're  willing  to  pay  a 
top  salary  for  a  top  man.  Replies  held 
in  confidence.  Box  925,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for 
e.xperienced  area  news  editor.  Progres¬ 
sive.  growing  community  offers  excel¬ 
lent  family  location.  Afternoon  daily. 
15,000  circ.  Attractive  salary,  pension 
plan,  hospitalization,  life  insurance. 
Give  full  details  first  letter  to  D.  F. 
Daubel,  The  News-Messenger.  Fremont, 
Ohio  43420. 

HOMESICK  7 

Miss  hunting  and  fishing,  accessible  ski 
slopes — clean  waters — unpolluted  air 
and  living  space?  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  a.m.  in  15,000  class  looking  for  an 
efxperienced  reporter  -  copy  handler. 
Room  at  the  top  for  the  right  man. 
Fringes  galore  and  age  ne^  be  no 
barrier.  Box  932,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

METROPOLITAN  AWARD-WINNING 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper — Chart 
Area  8 — has  immediate  openings  tor 
qualified  reporters.  Young  people  who 
wish  to  move  out  of  the  small  paper 
category  will  find  this  an  unusual  oi>- 
portunity.  Give  full  details  of  education 
and  work  experience  in  first  letter  to 
Box  804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NBW^  YORK  STATBTS  lively  capital 
city  p.m.  has  openings  for:  SUBUR¬ 
BAN  REPORTER.  Should  have  degree, 
car,  minimum  2  years  experience  on 
smaller  paper.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  ambitious  reporter  who  wants  to 
move  into  metropolitan  atmosphere. 

GENHaiAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER. 
Should  have  <legree.  minimum  3  years 
varied  experience.  8pee<l  and  ability  to 
take  on  major  beat. 

COPY  EDITOR  Fast,  accurate,  imagi¬ 
native,  with  experience  in  page  layouts. 
Send  complete  resume,  with  representa¬ 
tive  clippings,  if  possible,  to: 

Rol)ert  G.  Fichenberg 
Managing  Editor 
The  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS 
24  Sheridan  Avenue 
Albany,  New  York  12201 

OPENING  JAN.  1  for  alert  general 
luisignment  reporter.  Small  afternoon 
(laily  in  unique  agricultural,  recrea¬ 
tional  area.  Mail  resume,  work  samples 
to:  Ben  Johnston,  Brawley  News, 
Brawley,  Calif..  92227. 

REPORTER- -Goo»l  spot — good  heat- -on 
award-winning  45,000  p.m.  daily.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  920,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER— Growing  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  offers  opportunity  for  person  with 
some  .experience  in  news  reporting  and 
copy  desk.  Circulation  over  100.000 : 
4  days  a  week  writing;  one  day  on 
desk.  Excellent  employee  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  .Send  resume  in  confidence  to: 
Personnel  Mgr..  Sunday  News.  Lan¬ 
caster.  Penna.  17604. 

REPORTER— If  you  are  a  good  writer, 
ambitious,  we  have  the  job  where  you 
can  earn  advancement.  All  replies  will 
!«  kept  in  confidence.  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  944.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER— We  need  energetic  re- 
I)orter  who  can  develop  spot  and  fea¬ 
ture  items  into  complete  and  accurate 
reports.  Fast-growing  (25,000)  Zone  2 
daily  seeks  experienced,  conscientious 
man  who’ll  )»  able  to  find  out  the 
“whys”  and  “what  happens  next’’  in 
stories.  Box  922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

3  OPENINGS— REPOKTEE.  DESKMAN 
One  of  the  fastest-growing  newspapers 
in  California — a  prize-winning  publica¬ 
tion  with  excellent  r^utation — requires 
ambitious  staffers  for  important  assign¬ 
ments.  Should  have  college  degree,  ))e 
between  22  and  35  years  of  age.  Please 
send  brief  resume  to:  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  P.O,  Box  1875,  Newport  Beach. 
California  92663. 

WE  ARE  ENLARGING 
THE  STAFF 

We  have  a  man  who  is  retiring ; 
another  who’s  on  a  Neiman;  and  a 
woman  who  decided  she’d  rather  be  a 
housewife.  So  we  need  four  reporters. 
Here’s  the  lineup: 

(A)  General  assignment  reporter  with 
about  five  years’  on  a  daily  or  wire 
service. 

(B)  Reporter  qualified  for  religion  and 
related  fields. 

(C)  Reporter  for  education  and  medical 
fields. 

(D)  All-around  reporter  with  big  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily  experience  for  general 
assignment  work  on  our  satellite  week¬ 
ly.  Should  know  makeup  and  be  com¬ 
petent  with  camera. 

These  positions  are  open  on  afternoon 
daily  of  over  100.000  in  Chart  Area  3. 
The  pay  is  good — working  conditions 
pleasant — and  progress  assured  for 
those  who  are  capable  and  willing.  Our 
people  usually  stay  with  us.  'This  is 
the  first  time  since  World  War  II  that 
we’ve  needed  reporters.  Write  fully  to 
Box  930,  FMitor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  and  a  sports  writer  to  fill  out  the 
staff  on  our  growing  progressive  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  sunny  Florida.  Write: 
The  Evening  Independent,  Personnel 
Office.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
33731. 
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HELP  WANTED 


YOUNG  EDITOR  for  prir-e-winninK 
Zone  2  weekly.  Opiiortutiity  to  spread 
your  editorial  wings  and  i>rove  that  you 
shouUI  l>e  promoted  ra|>.dly  in  our 
jnulti-<laily  operation.  Write  fully  to 
liox  941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  to  dig  intc.  city 
hall  and  courthouse  for  aggressive,  pro¬ 
gressive  mountain  city  daily  of  3<i.000. 
Depth  coverage  and  investigative  re- 
imrting  as  well  as  routine:  imagination 
and  iiersistence  will  i>ay  off.  Send  3 
samples.  Box  942,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Lance 

STRINGERS  in  state  capitals.  Legisla¬ 
tive  news  and  features.  Send  qualifira- 
tions  to:  Roll  Call.  Washington,  D.C. 
•-’OimS. 

.STRINGER  WANTED  fn«m  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  newsiiaters  to  re- 
I>ort  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municipal  purchases.  Will  i»ay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Reidies  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeney.  Bo.\  926. 
laiitor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  READ 
SPARE  TIME  money: 

.■iuthor  Sr  lixtmalist,  America's  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
"extra"  for  money.  Larston  1).  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaiier- 
man,  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  liook.  SUCCESSFUI,  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  (I4.9S  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $10.  5>end  check  and  info 
to  FARRAR  PL’BLISHING.  1030  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

WILL  PAY  TOP  PRICES  for  stories 
and  photos  for  new  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  Negro  tabloid.  Seeking  sensa¬ 
tional  and  exposi  type  stories  about 
and  directed  to  Negro  readers.  J.  Stur- 
man.  World  Wide  News  Co..  20T.'>  E. 
65th  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio  44103. 

WRITERS.  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
PO  Box  5.30.  N.  Hollywood.  Calif.  91603 

STRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaiier 
Box  921,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Operator  s-Machinist  a 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTON  OPERATOR 
for  largest  offset  Daily  in  U..S.  Good 
working  conditions.  Profit  sharing. 
Contact  J.  A.  Stevenson.  The  Okla¬ 
homa  Journal,  7430  S.E.  15,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  73110. 


HELP  WANTED 
Pre$t  Room 


PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN  for  six-ilay 
p.m.  daily.  Zone  1.  Thoroughly  ex|ie- 
rienced  on  double  width  standard  tyi)e 
newspaper  cylinder  presses.  Press  in¬ 
volved  in  iMsition  open  consists  of  four 
units  and  double  folder.  Must  !«  able 
to  make  all  repairs  and  adjustments 
normally  performol  by  exi>erienced 
foreman.  Ability  to  efficiently  mipervise 
crew  most  important.  Box  928,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN — Letterpiess,  for  country 
weekly  and  busy  job  shop.  Miehle  auto, 
Babcock,  Giant,  Heidelliergplaten.  Per¬ 
manent.  Journal,  l^akeville.  Conn., 
06039. 


tX)MBINATION  PRINTERS  needed  by 
medium-size  daily  in  Area  3.  Must  be 
top-notch  in  ad  composition,  page 
make-up  and  ad  mark-up.  Good  scale 
and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  900,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


Immediate  openings  exist  for; 
Linotype  operators 
Teletype  operators 
Ad  Compositors 
Make-up  men 
Bank  men 
Machinists 
Apprentices 

Modern,  well  equipped  plant.  Good  pay, 
group  life  and  hoepitaJ  insurance,  pen¬ 
sion  plan  and  other  benefits  Write, 
phone  or  wire:  Personnel  Manager, 
Savannah  News- Press,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Strike  Conditions  Prevail 


AD  EXIREMAN  for  expanding  daily  in 
Area  3.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  compositor-mark-up  man. 
Good  wages.  Send  complete  resume  in 
first  letter.  Box  872,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Heip  Wanted — Public  Relations 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Morning  and  af¬ 
ternoon  dailies  with  combined  photo 
department  seeks  skillful,  imaginative 
news  and  feature  photographer.  Pre¬ 
fer  someone  under  30.  Outstanding 
working  conditions  and  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  and  complete  range  of  equipment. 
This  is  a  top  news  area  in  a  moderate 
climate  with  outstanding  recreational 
opportunities.  Write  fully  of  your  edu¬ 
cation,  experience  and  personal  back¬ 
ground  to  Box  918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTED 
by  prize-winning  Illinois  daily.  Tech¬ 
nical  know-how,  news  sense,  enthusi¬ 
asm  essential.  Best  facilities — all  types 
cameras  provided — ^plus  chance  to  work 
with  top  people  at  good  pay  4-  out¬ 
standing  fringe  benefits.  Write  details: 
experience,  Question  references  to: 
Daily  Journal,  Kankakee,  Illinois  60901. 

Press  Ritom 

SALES  BEPRESENTAnVE  for  press-  I 
room  supplies  for  territory  including 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan.  Man  with 
pressroom  experience  preferred.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  If  qualifie<i, 
write  to  Box  .'>40.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFT'SET  PRESSMAN  exiieri- 
enced  on  Cottrell  V-22.  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  Good  opportunity.  Box  586, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  collect  212- 
345-3833. 


REGIONAL  PRESS  RELATIONS 
World-wida  chemical  processing  cor¬ 
poration  has  immediate  oiiening  in  | 
Chart  Area  3  for  a  regional  press  re-  ; 
lations  man.  Prefer  man  now  working  | 
in  Chart  Areas  3  or  4.  Minimum  re-  . 
quirements:  college  degree,  three  years'  I 
writing  sKperience  on  newspaper,  news  | 
service  or  trade  publication.  Technical 
background  helpful  but  not  imperative.  ; 
Salary  above  average,  excellent  frinin 
benefits.  Send  resume  to:  Box  785.  Edi-  { 
tor  &  Publisher.  i 


FINANCIAL  PR  by  large  New  Eng¬ 
land  company.  Must  have  current  con¬ 
tacts  with  business  and  financial  press  : 
also  familiarity  with  annual  reports, 
stockholder  communications.  Relocate. 
Box  795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELA'nONS  ASSISTANT 
Major  phonograph  record  company  in 
Area  5  is  looking  for  a  facile  writer 
with  newspaper  background.  College 
degree  preferred.  Good  starting  salary 
— aggressive  company — liberal  fringe 
I  lienefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re- 
I  quirements  to  Box  890,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
Usher, 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

NEEDLE  IN  A  HAYSTACK! 

Our  magnet  is  out  for  a  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  "Pro”  with  a  substantial  firm 
grasp  of  ADVERTISING  PRODUC¬ 
TION  and  a  background  of  successful 
SAVINGS  &  LOAN  PROMOTION  to 
head  newly  created  Public  Relation- 
Advertising  Dept.  Salary  open.  Full 
benefits  and  opportunity  for  PER¬ 
SONAL  ADVANCEMENT  with  dy¬ 
namic  mid-west  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 
programmed  for  GROWTH.  Box  EP 
256:  125  W  41  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10036. 


EDITOR-MANAGER  for  branch  pub¬ 
lic  relations  offices  established  in  ma¬ 
jor  university  communities.  Zones  1,  2. 
3,  4.  5,  7,  9.  College  fraternity  alumnus 
preferred.  Send  full  resume.  Box  913, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

^BLIC  ~ 

RELATIONS 

An  aggressive  central  Wiscon¬ 
sin  firm  seeks  a  skilled  writer 
to  add  to  its  advertising,  sales 
promotion  and  public  relations 
staff.  We  are  looking  for  three 
to  five  years’  writing  experi¬ 
ence,  preferably  in  newspaper 
reporting.  More  important,  we 
are  looking  for  someone  with 
potential  to  head  up  these  func¬ 
tions.  He  must  be  strong  on 
creative  copy  writing  with  a 
sales  attitude. 

We  are  fast  growing  in  a  small 
university  city  —  an  excellent 
community  in  which  to  bring 
up  a  family.  Your  desk  will  be 
only  minutes  from  your  home. 

Write  full  details  including  edu¬ 
cation.  experience  and  salary 
history  —  no  samples.  What 
starting  salary  is  desired?  Your 
reply  will  be  considered  very 
confidential. 

Box  929, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


HEIJ»  WAIVTED 
Production 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTEMi^T 
and/or  production  manager  with  .ibility 
coordinate  efficient  production  high 
quality  photocompocition — offaet  daily; 
also  responsible  mechanical  prcxluction 
affiliated  commercial  printing  (spera- 
tion.  New  plant  with  Fotosetter:'  FVi- 
dens.  Urbanite  located  Northeri'  Zona 
9,  Box  897,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

To  assume  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
duction  department  of  15,000  to 
25,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  5.  De¬ 
sire  man  with  background  in  all 
departments,  but  strong  in  rom- 
l>oeing  room,  and  is  familiar  with 
new  processes.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  in  first  letter.  Reply  to  Box 
904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  skilled  at 
l>ersonnel  management  and  training. 
Must  know  basic  newspaper  composi¬ 
tion  with  ability  to  understand  new 
equipment.  Non-union  shop  in  growing 
Chart  Area  5  large  non-metropolitan 
daily.  Unique  advancement  opiwrtunity. 
Write  in  confidence.  Box  896,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER-FORFMAN 
wanted  at  once  for  busy  newspaper  job 
shop  in  Connecticut.  Should  have  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  LP  and  offset.  Cus¬ 
tomer  contact,  design,  scheduling,  pur¬ 
chasing.  Goo<l  pay.  delightful  town, 
good  schools,  lake-mountain  country. 
Write:  Hoskins,  Lakeville  Journal, 
Lakeville,  Conn.,  06039,  or  'phone  (203) 
436-2541  days,  436-9115  evenings. 

Sales  Engineer 

NEED 

SALES  ENGINEER 
FOR  SELLING 
PRINTING  PRESS 
ACCESSORIES 


Major  Los  Angeles  area  Engineering/' Scientific  firm 
has  an  immediate  requirement  for  an  experienced  .  . . 

PUBUC  REUTIONS  MANAGER 

Responsibilities  will  include,  in  addition  to  a  comprehensive 
P/R  program,  press  releases,  house  organ,  film  clips,  etc. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 

Seitd  resume,  giving  employment 
history,  treuning  and  salary  to: 

BOX  940,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
an  equal  opportunity  employer 


be  considered  very  A  splendid  opportunity  tO 

work  with  a  leading  Triple 
929  A  rated  corporation  that 

n  s.  has  achieved  spectacular 

^  ^  advances  In  thr printing 

industry.  Major  products 

/Scientific  firm  Protected  by 

J  patents.  Excellent  salary, 

experienced...  commision  arrangement 

as  well  as  profit  sharing. 
INAGER  Previous  experience  in 

printing  industry  required. 

a  comprehensive  325 

n,  film  clips,  etc. 

Editor  &  Publisher 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Teletypesetter  School 

I  „  I  COMPUTER  TYPESETTING 

lOyer  1  Computer  Typesetting  time  oiien 

I  on  Control  Data  Computer 

Box  963,  Elditor  &  Publisher 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  December  4,  1965 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  of  ColleKO  Pub¬ 
lication  Advisen  runa  placament  lerv- 
ioa.  Active  applicanta  for  academic  and 
other  j  iiirnaliam  openingi.  Send  your 
placement  openinga  to:  Dan  Thom- 
barfh.  Baatem  Illinoia  Univeraity, 
Charleeion,  III..  61920. 

Adminittrative 

CHNBRAL  UANAGE3I. 

BU.'ilNESS  MANAGER  and/ui- 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Hish-caliber  executive  in  mid-ilO's, 
with  unusual  "in  depth”  experience, 
wiihes  to  relocate.  Excellent  manaKe- 
ment  and  salea  record  in  major  mar¬ 
kets  with  very  competitive  conditions. 
All-round  knowledge  and  experience  in 
retail,  general  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  i.etterpress  and  offset  background 
with  exiierience  obtained  in  large  and 
medium  metro  daily  field;  also  large 
suburban.  Proven  results.  Mature,  con¬ 
scientious  judgment  based  on  fine,  well- 
rounded  newspaper  background  offered 
with  good  references.  Elspecially  in¬ 
terested  in  permanent  position  offering 
good  family  and  cost  of  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Box  d.lt.  hjditor  &  Publisher. 


1NTERE.STED  IN  RETURNING  to 
community  newspapering  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  ^ter  10  years  in  teach¬ 
ing  Considerable  experience  in  news 
and  advertising  on  community  dailies 
and  weeklies.  Would  prefer  to  work 
for  imper  six  months  or  year  with  op¬ 
tion  to  buy  in  at  end  of  this  time.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  936,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


('.arloonistt 


A  Local  Editorial  Cartoon 

drawn  to  your  idea  .  .  .  when  you 
need  one;  in  a  hurry;  at  a  price.  By  a 
nationally  syndicated  political  cartoon¬ 
ist  Write  Box  791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  DRAW  LOCAL  editorial  cartoons 
for  you.  Put  me  on  your  mailing  list. 
Regular  submissions.  Box  883,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


('.irculalion 


CIRCULATION  CONTRACTOR 
Visit  my  distributorship.  One  good  look 
is  worth  a  thousand  words.  Will  re¬ 
locate  to  Zones  8,  9.  Box  786,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  age  38— 
family  man — will  relocate;  13  years’  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases.  Box  952.  ^itor  & 
Publisher 

TOP-FLIGHT  CM,  strong  promotion — 
aggressive,  competmt;  know  all  phases. 
Excellent  record — hard  worker.  Can 
show  results.  Seeks  challenge.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


GLASSIFIBD  AD  MANAGER.  32 
solid  experience,  24  as  CAM. 
Colima  graduate,  age  55.  Outstanding 
record  as  top  volume  producer.  Box 
S4S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER,  young, 
•nergetic,  with  over  IS  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Fwily,  college.  Seeks  permanent 
ronnection  metro  or  medium.  Prefer 
Areas  1.  2,  6,  8  or  9.  Box  803,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

TOP  NEWSPAPiai  LAYOirr 
AND  PRODUCTION  MAN 
Box,  911,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Editorial 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  on  educational 
"tvazine  seeks  more  challenging  po¬ 
sition  on  national,  general  interest 
insgazine,  in  Zones  1,  2,  3.  Age  26, 
Jingle.  J-rlegrree;  3  years’  experience, 
box  879,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR  of 
small  or  medium-sised  daily.  Married, 
33.  community-minded.  Zones  1,  2,  5. 
Box  8U1.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  music  •  drama  re¬ 
viewer,  feature  writer,  Vassar  alumna, 
seeks  challenging  post.  Box  906,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 

NORTHWESTERN  GRADUATE  (Mas¬ 
ter’s  Journalism  ’62) —  completing 
military  service  Feb.  ’66 — seeks  edi¬ 
torial  position  with  muazine.  news¬ 
paper,  public  relations,  ^perienced  as 
Air  Force  information  offlcer  in  Tur¬ 
key  and  Hq.  MATS.  BA  Journalism 
San  Diego  State,  minor  Economics. 
Write:  Lt.  Robert  P.  Battenfieid,  201 
Gray  Plaza,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois  62226. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  J-Scbool  de¬ 
gree  and  3  years’  experience  on  wire 
service — metropolitan  daily  and  house 
organ — desires  work  as  reporter  or 
feature  writer.  Can  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  871,  Eklitor  (b  Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  IJjlTOR,  32.  married.  3 
sons.  Ten  years’  experience — columnist, 
editorial  writer,  reporting,  makeup, 
desk ;  executive  responsibilities.  Will 
talk  turkey  with  newspaper,  magazine, 
house  organ,  corporate  PR.  Box  923, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

ENGLISH  NEWS  REPORTER,  age  3(1. 
fourteen  years’  widest  experience,  keen 
to  know  America.  Is  emigrating  with 
family.  Top  iiermanent  offers?  Box  931, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IDCPETUENCED  COPYREADER.  em¬ 
ployer!,  desires  change.  Top  references. 
Zones  1-2-3.  Box  937,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  CAN  DO:  sports  writing,  general  re- 
ix>rting,  photography  (including  dark¬ 
room)  in  erlitorial  department;  cost¬ 
estimating,  administration,  pasteup, 
press  work,  process  camera,  some  vari- 
typing,  headliner  in  offset  production; 
layout  and  sales  in  advertising.  I  am 
25,  married,  ready  to  move  if  the  right 
opportunity  comes.  Present  pay  aver¬ 
ages  $120.  Reply:  P.O.  Box  122,  Mar¬ 
ion,  Ohio  43303. 


MSJ,  31,  looking  for  challenging  job 
Qualified  by  education,  ability,  expe¬ 
rience,  national  origin,  for  spot  on  city, 
wire,  editorial-page  or  weekend  staff ; 
equally  goo<I  at  writing,  copyreading, 
layout  ami  makeup,  administration. 
Some  photography.  Present  pay  $7,200. 
Current  employer  knows  of  desire  for 
change.  Box  953,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR.  38.  of  9-M  daily  seeks 
similar  post  or  city  editorship  larger 
daily  in  Zones  1,  2,  6.  Top  echelon 
shuffle  squeezing  me  out.  Available 
now !  Heavy  on  local  news,  photos. 
J.  L.  Wagman,  137  Beeson  Road,  Niles, 
Mich..  49120. 

PERFORMANCE  RECORD 
With  a  record  of  hiring,  training  and 
leading  a  news  staff  to  a  circulation 
building  tierformance.  I’m  now  looking 
for  a  publisher  whose  primary  interest 
is  in  editorial  quality  that  will  make 
his  paper  indispensable  in  today’s  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Box  956,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


WEEKLY  EDITOR- WRITER.  38.  heavy 
columns,  features,  editorials.  Presently 
university  science  medical  writer :  want 
Zone  1  weekly  editorship  or  position 
science-medical  writer.  Middlebury 
grad,  family,  vet,  traveled.  Box  927, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WILL  DIRECT  NEWS  (3ATHERING 
and  play  or  entire  operation  of  daily  or 
weekly.  Twelve  years’  experience:  pho¬ 
tography,  all  beats,  editing  and  layout 
including  city  desk  of  12.000  daily. 
Alert,  conscientious,  capable.  Family 
man,  34.  Box  951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

EDITORS — Your  own  weekly  Washing¬ 
ton  column.  Sample  free.  Todd  Woodard 
Associate,  P.O.  Box  6242,  Washington. 
D.C.  20015. 


Free  Lance 


EXPERIENCED  magazine  publisher 
and  advertising  executive  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  assignments  on  retainer  or  fee 
basis.  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama.  Mas¬ 
ter's  degree.  Reply  Box  839,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

NEED  .STRINGER  IN  ITALY?  Young 
Italian  man  with  American  weekly, 
daily  newspai>er  experience  now  living 
in  Rome.  Box  908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUR  MAN  IN  LONDON? 
Prize-winning  reporter-editor  is  ex¬ 
panding  newa/arts  feature  service, 
dips  on  request.  Box  789,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Operator  s-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  desires  work 
in  or  near  West  Virginia.  Three  years’ 
experience.  Patricia  Musick,  General 
Delivery,  McHenry,  Illinois  60050. 
Phone  815-385-0170. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  23,  NPPA  first 
place  monthly  clip  contest  winner — 
imaginative  self-starter  and  very  am¬ 
bitious,  with  year-and-a-half  experience 
on  Eastern  daily.  Low  seniority  victim 
who  wants  to  specialize  in  spot  news 
and/or  documentary  picture  story  lay¬ 
out  work  on  a  leading  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine  or  TV  network,  with  a  modern 
and  progressive  photographic  staff. 
(Tips  and  portfolio  available  with  in¬ 
terview.  Box  959,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  31.  English.  Six 
years  police  photogrspber.  Ehcperience 
in  advertising,  editorial,  16mm  movie. 
Seeks  position  (May  1966)  in  USA 
with  daily,  magazine,  PR  or  industry. 
Will  travel.  M.  L.  Wood.  P.O.  Box 
530,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

Press  Room 

PRESSMAN  with  12  years’  experience 
on  Tubular,  combination  shop;  ability 
in  color.  Age  31.  Gerald  H.  Lange. 
818  Main  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan 
49085. 

Production 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  quality  trade 
magazine  seeks  opportunity  in  produc¬ 
tion  layout  and  creative  art.  Yale 
graduate.  Box  831.  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

ALL  ’ROUND  OFFSETT  Production 
Man,  25,  married ;  cost  estimates,  ad¬ 
ministration,  pasteup,  press  work, 
process  camera,  headliner -some  vari- 
typing;  aiso  layout  and  sales  in  adver¬ 
tising;  and  sports  writing,  general  re- 
ixrrting,  photography  (including  dark¬ 
room)  in  editorial  department.  Elxcel- 
lent  references.  Present  pay  averages 
$120.  Reply:  P.O.  Box  122,  Marion. 
Ohio  43303. 


Public  Relations 


PR  DIRECTOR-EDITOR— You  deserve 
the  l>est;  reliability,  superb  copy  to  win 
friends,  profitable  ideas,  sound  manage¬ 
ment  under  deadlines.  $14,000.  Phone 
(.507)  689-2282. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification. 


I  I  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  ^ 

Mail  to:  1 

EDITOR  &  PUILISHER  •  850  Third  Avcase  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Bromi 


Information  from  Saigon 


On  Nov.  23  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  dispatch  from 
Sai^n  written  by  Charles  Mohr 
which  started  out:  “A  steady 
stream  of  misinformation  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  reaching 
the  American  public.  The  case 
is  easy  to  document.” 

He  cited  a  half  dozen  in¬ 
stances  when  military  spokes¬ 
men  or  briefing  officers  provid¬ 
ed  newsmen  with  information 
that  turned  out  to  be  wrong 
when  the  reporters  checked 
further.  He  wrote,  for  instance: 

“When  the  American  Special 
Forces  camp  at  Pleime  came  un¬ 
der  siege  last  month,  military 
.spokesmen  reported  early  in  the 
fight  that  90  enemy  bodies  had 
been  counted  and  that  some  of 
them  were  hanging  on  the 
camp’s  barbed  wire.  This  re¬ 
port  was  displayed  prominently 
in  many  newspapers,  including 
the  New  York  Times. 

“Later,  when  a  reporter 
reached  the  besieged  camp,  still 
under  fire,  he  said  he  wanted  to 
photograph  the  bodies  on  the 
barbed  wire.  The  grimy,  beard¬ 
ed,  exhausted  defenders  broke 
into  bitter  laughter. 

“They  said  that  there  had 
never  been  bodies  on  the  wire 
and  that  they  had  never  made 
the  original  count  of  90  enemy 
dead.” 

Another  account  had  to  do 
with  erroneous  details  supplied 
to  reporters  about  a  Vietcong 
ambush.  When  a  reporter  visit¬ 
ed  the  unit  later  he  was  up¬ 
braided  for  “the  way  newspa¬ 
pers  get  things  fouled  up,”  Mr. 
Mohr  wrote. 

Naturally,  it  is  always  the 
newspapers  who  get  blamed  for 
publishing  erroneous  informa¬ 
tion.  No  one  stops  to  consider 
that  the  information  was  sup¬ 
plied  to  them  as  fact  by  some¬ 
one  in  authority. 

Mr.  Mohr  also  wrote  “there 
has  also  been  a  tendency  to  put 
the  best  possible  fact  on  mili¬ 
tary  reports  through  variations 
in  vocabulary.”  A  briefing  offi¬ 
cer,  for  instance,  said  units  un¬ 
der  attack  had  “readjusted 
their  positions”  and  rejected  re¬ 
porters’  suggestions  that  this 
meant  they  pulled  back.  Later, 
officers  of  the  unit  told  a  re¬ 
porter:  “Of  course  we  pulled 
back.” 


On  the  day  the  Times  article 
appeared  E£P  received  from 
Saigon  a  copy  of  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  by  General  W,  C.  West- 
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moreland,  the  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  in  Vietnam,  to  an  Informa¬ 
tion  Officers’  Conference  Nov.  8. 
It  was  sent  to  us  by  Lt.  Col. 
Dan  C.  Biondi,  chief  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  Division. 

Gen.  Westmoreland’s  com¬ 
ments,  and  his  advice  to  the  in¬ 
formation  officers,  when  read  in 
the  light  of  Mr.  Mohr’s  story, 
indicate  that  the  General’s  poli¬ 
cies  are  not  being  pursued  ex¬ 
actly  for  some  reason  or  an¬ 
other  at  the  lower  echelons. 

Here  is  some  of  what  the 
General  said: 

“I’m  a  firm  believer  that  com¬ 
munication  is  the  life  blood  of 
success  in  almost  any  endeavor. 
I  feel  it  is  of  essential  impor¬ 
tance  in  this  complex  situation 
which  we  are  dealing  with  here 
in  South  Vietnam. 

“I  don’t  speak  of  communica¬ 
tions  in  a  signal  sense.  I  think 
of  it  in  the  sense  of  passing  ap¬ 
propriate  information  as  to  the 
true  situation  to  the  American 
public,  to  the  various  news  me¬ 
dia,  and  to  keeping  the  troops 
informed  of  what  it’s  all  about. 
I  feel  that  a  commander  cannot 
be  successful  in  an  operation 
that  involves  such  tremendous 
quantities  of  American  resourc¬ 
es,  and  which  inv'olves  Ameri¬ 
can  lives,  such  as  we  face  here, 
without  the  support  of  the 
American  public. 

“And  our  system  which  has 
evolved  over  a  period  of  years 
places  the  responsibility  of  in¬ 
forming  the  American  public  by 
and  large  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  media,  or  what  is  nor¬ 
mally  known  as  the  press. 

“Sometimes  we  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  press  is  ir¬ 
responsible;  indeed  there  are 
members  of  the  press  who  are 
irresponsible.  But  certainly  you 
cannot  accuse  the  American 
press  as  a  whole  of  being  irre¬ 
sponsible.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  they  are  quite  responsi¬ 
ble. 

“They  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  role  that  they  play  in  our 
society.  They  jealously  guard 
their  independence.  They  feel, 
and  I  think  rightly  so,  that  they 
can’t  be  dictated  to.  Because 
ours  is  a  free  society,  the  peo¬ 
ple  must  have  the  facts.  They 
must  have  the  truth,  and  there 
must  be  an  independent  agency 
that  is  free  of  being  dictated  to 
by  any  faction,  any  party,  to 
include  the  government;  that 
can  g;et  the  facts  to  the  people. 
And  the  press  assumes  this  re¬ 


sponsibility  to  try  to  get  the 
truth  to  the  people. 

“There  are  representatives  of 
the  press  who  are  not  fully 
ethical.  Many  show  signs  of  im¬ 
maturity.  They  write  stories 
that  are  based  on  superficial 
evidence.  And  anybody  who  has 
lived  a  few  years;  particularly 
who  has  been  involved  in  a 
combat  environment,  appreci¬ 
ates  that  you  don’t  really  have 
the  full  story  until  the  dust  has 
settled.  The  du.st  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  And  regrettably,  unfortu¬ 
nate  stories  have  been  written 
by  some  reporter  counting  cas¬ 
ualties  as  they  came  into  the 
hospital.  I  don’t  consider  this 
objective  reporting,  but  you’ve 
seen  them.  Individuals  that  do 
this  are,  fortunately,  excep¬ 
tional. 

“Now,  we,  those  of  us  in  uni¬ 
form,  who  have  command  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  who  are  deal¬ 
ing  in  the  public  information 
field,  have  a  responsibility,  not 
totally  only  to  the  command,  but 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the 
press,  in  order  to  cooperate  with 
the  system.  And,  this  means 
cooperate  with  the  press  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  to  them  the  facts, 
the  truth.  So  that  they  can 
write  a  balanced  story  that 
truly  represents  the  situation; 
that  is  not  biased,  that  is  not 
distorted,  but  is  as  truthful  as 
human  communications  can 
make  it. 

“Now  those  of  us,  those  of 
you  who  have  dealt  with  the 
press  over  a  period  of  years 
have  learned  that  the  wisest 
policy  is  a  frank  one.  If  you 
want  to  antagonize  a  reporter 
or  representative  of  the  press 
who  has  in  his  mind  a  central 
responsibility  to  the  American 
public,  just  try  to  give  him  a 
snow  job,  try  to  deceive  him, 
try  to  withhold  information,  try 
to  distort  the  situation.  This  is 
the  best  way  in  the  world  of 
making  him  suspicious,  and  is  a 
great  hazard  of  making  him 
antagonistic. 

“Regrettably  we  have,  in  this 
conflict,  been  somewhat  victim¬ 
ized  by  an  attitude  that  has  ex¬ 
isted  among  the  press  that  the 
military  would  try  to  pull  the 
wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  press 
and  are  meddling  with  them.  I 
think  this  state  of  mind  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  I  don’t  believe 
deserved,  but  it  has  existed.  I 
think  over  the  period  of  the 
last  year  we  have  changed  this 
to  a  considerable  degree  but 
there  is  still  a  residual  attitude 
among  a  number  of  them,  that 
we  are  not  leveling  with  them. 

“Now  I  think  it’s  extremely 
important  that  we  be  helpful 
to  the  press;  give  them  the 
facts  and  give  them  the  truth, 
unless  the  information  is  classi- 


Fowler  Goes  to  Viei 

Denton,  Texas 
The  Denton  Record-Ckv'  nieU 
is  sending  Wick  Fowler,  staff 
reporter,  to  cover  the  w:ir  in 
Viet  Nam.  He  was  a  World  War 
II  correspondent  for  the  Dallas 
Morning  News.  Riley  Cros.s.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Record-Chronicle, 
said  he  believed  it  is  the  smallest 
daily  (circulation  just  above 
12,000)  to  have  its  own  man  on 
the  war  front.  Mr.  Fowler  has 
been  writing  a  humorous  column, 
“The  World’s  Fare.” 


fled  in  which  case  the  line 
has  to  be  drawn.  Although  we 
have  a  responsibility  of  getting 
the  facts  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,  it  would  be  a  disservice  to 
the  American  public  and  the 
military  forces  here  if  cla.ssified 
information  became  public 
knowledge  and  therefore  got  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  So  this 
provides  a  restraint.  This 
doesn’t  mean  that  we  are  not 
going  to  1)6  honest  and  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  frank,  but 
when  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
military  security  we  draw  the 
line  because  this  could  jeopard¬ 
ize  the  success  of  operations 
and  it  could  endanger  lives  on 
the  battlefield. 

“So  within  the  area  of  unclas¬ 
sified  information,  we  should 
be  as  cooperative  as  we  can 
and  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  try 
to  be  helpful  to  the  press  and  to 
give  them  the  information  so 
that  they  will  write  objectively. 
If  they  don’t  write  objectively, 
it’s  partially  our  fault;  because 
they  don’t  have  the  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  to  base  objec¬ 
tive  stories.  This  requirement  is 
a  difficult  one,  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  finess  and  requires 
mature  judgment.  And  it  also 
demands  a  great  depth  of 
knowledge  by  the  officers  who 
are  acting  as  the  go-between, 
between  the  press  and  the  com¬ 
mand.  You  gentlemen  should 
not  only  have  pleasant  person¬ 
alities,  an  ability  to  write  and 
speak,  but  you  should  be  mili¬ 
tary  officers  with  a  depth  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  about 
military  affairs  in  general  so 
that  you  can  interpret  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  press  and  give  them 
this  perspective  so  that  they 
can  write  with  objectivity,” 

A  copy  of  General  Westmore¬ 
land’s  remarks  should  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  every  officer,  espe¬ 
cially  briefing  officers,  in  Viet 
Nam.  It  might  correct  the  im¬ 
pression  some  newsmen  have 
that  the  military  is  trying  “to 
pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of 
the  press,”  a  feeling  that  seems 
to  be  justified  by  Mr.  Mohr’s 
examples. 
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Why  does  this  mean  “idea”? 


Maybe  it’s  because  the  clcetrie  light  was  one  of 
the  great  ideas  of  all  time. 

Or  because  ideas  arc  constantly  inspired  by  low- 
priecd  electric  service,  as  well  as  symbolized  by 
a  light  bulb. 

At  any  rate,  low-priced  electric  service  will 
always  help  to  make  “electric”  ideas  realities. 

Investor-owned  electric  companies,  through 


sound  business  management,  arc  working  con¬ 
stantly  to  assure  you  of  all  the  low-priced  idea- 
inspiring  electric  service  you’ll  ever  want  for  the 
good  things  the  future  will  bring  to  you. 

We  think  you’ll  agree  that’s  a  pretty  good 
idea,  too. 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies^ 


’^Names  of  aponaorinK  companiea  available  through  thia  magaaine 
Watch  for  "Hollywood  Palace"  with  Bing  Croaby  aa  gueat  boat,  Saturday,  January  I,  9:30  P.  M.,  Eaatern  Time,  on  ABC-TV. 


CONSERVATION  AWARDS  TO  NEWSPAPERMI  N 


The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation 's 
Edward  J.  Meeman 
Awards  For  1965 


Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to 
newspapermen  and  women  on  U.S. 
newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  published 
in  newspapers  during  1965.  At  least  one 
first  prize  of  $1000  will  be  awarded.  The 
remaining  $4000  will  be  distributed  in 
awards  in  number  and  amount  to  be 
determined  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 
The  1964  awards  consisted  of  a  first  prize  of 
$1000,  five  $500  prizes,  and  10  prizes 
of  $100  each. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these 
awards,  is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery, 
and  open  space.  Conservation  of  mineral 
resources  and  oil,  important  though  it  is, 
is  not  included. 

ENTRY  DEADLINE:  February  15,  1966. 
Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including 
clippings  and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s  work 
published  in  a  newspaper  during  1965  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  author,  should  be  sent 
to  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  care  of 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  Conservation  Editor, 
495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis  1,  Tennessee. 
No  entry  blank  is  required. 
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